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merican Ships on the S11 oh eeas 


From an Address 


BY ADMIRAL “@ILLIAM SHEPHERD “BENSON 


of the merchant marine, 
distinction should be drawn 
between vessels operated 
- in foreign trade and ves- 
sels operated in our domestic or coast- 
wise trade. ‘This distinction is based 
upon a very real and obvious principle. 
Foreign trade involves, of course, a 
transaction to which the United States 
is but one of the parties. When the 
transaction is between one of our citi- 
zens and a citizen of a nation which has 
a merchant marine of its own it would 
be unreasonable to claim the right of 
American vessels to transport the whole 
of such commerce, in both directions. It 
can be claimed with reason that a seller 
may assert the right to deliver the arti- 
cles he sells, in vessels of his nationality ; 
but the foreign citizen selling to us obvi- 
ously may claim the same right. In 
other words, it would be a case of the 
vendor delivering the goods he sells in 
his own “delivery wagons,” as is uni- 
formly done by great department stores 
and merchants generally. 

A strict application of the “delivery 
wagon” idea, however, will lead to very 
impracticable results, viz: the vessels 
used by us for delivery of American ex- 
ports may go out filled with cargo, but 
with respect to imports from the nations 
to which our exports are sent, the vessels 
will return empty, and their vessels 
would in similar manner return from the 
United States empty. Now the practical 
solution of the matter in direct trade 
between ourselves and a foreign country 
which has a merchant marine of its own 
is: The vessels of the two nations should 
be content in carrying one half of the 
total direct commerce, both directions, 
between the two countries, but instead 
bf each having its half in the form of 

arrying all their exports respectively, 

et the fractional part include exports 
nd imports, so that the vessels of the 
wo nations involved would carry cargo 
oth ways, and thus avoid long journeys 
mpty. This is the application of com- 
on sense in solving problems and ap- 
lying principles Which are entirely cor- 
in the abstract; 
What we have said, however, concern- 
g the division of our foreign commerce 
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A Picturesque Reminder of the Merchant Marine of Other Days 


with a particular nation which has its 
own merchant marine does not apply to 
our commerce with a nation which has 
no merchant marine of its own, or whose 
vessels are inadequate to transport its 
share of the movement between the two 
countries. In respect to this commerce, 
it is not only our right to transport our 
exports, on the principle of the “deliv- 
ery wagon” to which we have referred 
above, but it is our right, so far as inter- 
national relations are involved, to also 
transport our imports from such coun- 
try. In other words, the vessels of a 
third nation have neither a national nor 
an international right to share in the 
transportation, and whatever part such 
vessels of a third nation may take in the 
traffic can be only by choice of the mer- 
chant controlling the movement who may 
see fit to use such vessel for economic 
or other reasons. 

The two instances thus cited consti- 
tute direct and indirect trade respective- 
ly on the part of the vessel; direct trade 
being the commerce with a nation whose 
vessels share in its transportation, and 
indirect trade being the transportation 
by a vessel flying the flag of a nation 
which is not party to such commerce. 
To make practical application of this 
principle, let me say that in our trade 
with England it is reasonable and proper 
that we should concede to British vessels 
the transportation of approximately one 
half of the aggregate of our exports to 
Great Britain and of our imports from 
Great Britain, but in our trade with 
Germany we are under no obligation to 
concede to British vessels the right to 
share in the transportation of our ex- 
ports to and imports from Germany. 

When there is insufficient tonnage un- 
der the German flag to carry one half 
of the total movement, imports and ex- 
ports, it is our right to seek and if pos- 
sible secure the transportation of all that 
is not carried by German vessels ; with- 
out, however, by law or otherwise, re- 
straining the individual citizen from se- 
lecting for the service any vessel he 
pleases, whatever flag it may fly, when, 
from economic or other reasons, he pre- 
fers to select a vessel not flying the 
American flag. In conceding to the in- 
dividual the naked legal right to use 
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tion of competition between vessels ply- 
ing between New York and Lisbon, in 


as the illustration I have used; it is one 


of competition between vessels available 
for transportation between New York 
and Lisbon with the prevailing rates by 
vessels from other grain bearing coun- 
tries, such, for instance, as Argentina, 
for the transportation of grain between 
Buenos Aires and Lisbon. The reason 
for this is, in both instances, that the 
merchant in America and the merchant 
in Argentina quote the Lisbon buyer on 
the basis of Liverpool delivery, as ex- 
plained above. 

In the light of these facts it is not 
difficult to understand why the farmers 
of the Middle West favor the mainte- 
nance of an American merchant marine, 
even though it has to be largely main- 
tained by the government, as at present, 
and although a considerable deficit in 
operations has to be met by the taxpay- 
ers. The question is not one of deficit on 
the books and an appropriation by Con- 
gress to meet the deficit. The citizen is 
superficial, indeed, who stops there and 
clamors for a reduction of the deficit, 
irrespective of the consequence of the 
act by the possible elimination of our 
merchant fleet. How many farmers of 
the Middle West would be willing to see 
this great fleet owned by the government 
entirely eliminated, only to be followed 
by the great advantages which would ac- 
crue in favor of his Canadian competitor, 
in his shipment of grain through Mont- 
real, by British vessels? 
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Ships of the United States Merchant Marine Loading at Galveston, Texas 


foreign vessels in his trade between the United States 
and foreign countries as a business and economic privi- 
lege, in order to protect him from possible unusual 
rates by American vessels, I think nevertheless a very 
strong obligation rests upon the individual citizen to 
use American vessels when they are available for the 
service he requires. 

If the existence of an adequate merchant marine 
related only to the convenience of our importers and 
exporters as a mere trade incident, the question would 
not be important. The consequences, 
however, are not limited to the conven- 
ience of our merchants. When the trans- 
portation of our foreign commerce was 
practically strangled during the World 
War, by the withdrawal, and the neces- 
sary withdrawal, of the chief part of the 
British merchant marine from world 
trade, for its use in the defense of the 
empire, the exorbitant freight rates 
which ensued were not a matter which 
concerned only the importer or exporter, 
for the ultimate consumer is the one who 
in the last analysis “pays the freight.” 
From the viewpoint of the merchant, 
the rates concern him chiefly in so far as 
he must see to it that his competitor has 
no advantage over him with respect to 
rates; the fact that he has to pay $100 
per ton for transportation which may 
previously have cost but $50 per ton does 
not necessarily prejudice his profits. On 
the contrary, as his profit is usually com- 
puted on a percentage basis of the cost, 
the tendency of high rates may be to 
increase his profits. 

An adequate merchant marine is im- 
portant, not only to our consumers, in 
assuring cheap transportation of our im- 
ports; it is important also to our export- 
ing public; for instance, our grain farm- 
ers. “Now the exporters of grain are 
especially interested in ocean freight 
rates; their special interest arises. not 
only from the fact that any one engaged 
in international commerce is concerned 
in having rates as low as those enjoyed 


by similar exporters of other nations, but this is par- 
ticularly true in respect to wheat, for world quotations 


_on wheat are very frequently based upon “Liverpool 


delivery,” by which we mean that a quotation on 
American wheat to a consumer at Lisbon means the 
vendor pays any freight in its transportation from 
New York to Lisbon in excess of what it would cost 
to transport the wheat from Liverpool to Lisbon. 
The plight of the American farmer, therefore, in 
respect to the transportation of wheat is not a ques- 





It is not surprising that these impor- 
tant problems of transportation, and the 
bearing they have upon the net receipts 
to the farmer for the grain he sells, are reflected in 
the attitude of the senators and representatives from 
the grain states toward legislation involving the mer- 
chant marine. While many of them were opposed 
to the subsidy as proposed by President Harding 
in 1922, and are still opposed to the principle of 
subsidizing private owners from the government treas- 
ury, nevertheless they have not been unwilling to 
make appropriations for the maintenance of the gov- 


(Continued on page 141.) 
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p Stone, up to the store,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“bought quite a little jag of flour 
_\ tit? off’n Red Sawyer a while 
| back, an’ now that the 
S price’s down to 


| good as he said 
‘" it was. ‘Yes, it is,’ 
35° ‘I said, when he was 
‘kind of eryin’ to me about 

our is plenty good enough 
v for any storekeeper that’s fool enough 
to buy it, an’ the market goin’ down don’t 
take no skin off'n it, either. You jes’ take in 
the flour, an’ ef any of your customers kick, 
you send ‘em up to the mill an’ I'll make em 
a low price an’ a square deal every time.” 
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MILLING ETHICS 

ULLETINS regarding the plans for the annual 

meeting of the Millers’ National Federation, to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
April 16-17, have laid special emphasis on the fact 
that one of the principal subjects for discussion at 
this meeting is a proposed code of ethics and business 
practices. The formulation of such a code is not, in 
itself, a particularly difficult matter, but its full un- 
derstanding and acceptance by the industry can come 
only as the result of just such frank discussion as is 
suggested for the forthcoming convention. 

The troubles of any form of business arise from 
two sources: external causes, over which the industry 
itself has no direct control, and internal failures of 
the machinery to function properly. These failures 
almost always develop because men, under stress, 
vary more or less from the line of conduct which they 
know to be wise. In the specific case of flour mill- 
ing, difficulties very seldom arise because millers actu- 
ally do not know what they ought to do; the knowl- 
edge is there, but at times conditions make its appli- 
cation obscure, 

In older days, illuminated texts used to form part 
of the furnishing of many a household, and of many 
a business office as well. These texts said nothing 
new; they gave no counsel which was not perfectly 
familiar, and yet the ever visible reminder was felt as a 
help and a source of strength. A definitely formu- 
lated code of ethics has something the same potency. 

A highly competitive business, like flour milling, is 
peculiarly liable to the misfortunes which follow neg- 
lect of the familiar precepts. Sales made at less than 
cost; the extension of open credits to dealers of 
doubtful reliability; shipments on consignment; the 
time-worn inducements of cars of flour on track; these 
and a dozen other practices are perfectly well known 
by every miller for exactly what they are. Neverthe- 
less, under the pressure of competition, they are per- 
mitted to exist, never justified but often excused. 

If, at the Federation meeting, a code of business 
ethics and practices for flour milling can not only be 
formulated but actively indorsed, each miller will have 
at all times clearly before him a definite reminder of 
the things he sometimes ignores. No code of ethics 
will put an end to bad judgment or unscrupulousness, 
but it can help materially in making the avoidance of 
such errors easier. The Ten Commandments have not 
eliminated evil from the world, but beyond question 
they have helped millions of people to lead better lives. 

Amid the routine of committee reports and dis- 
cussion of the details of Federation policy, it is ad- 
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mirable that part of the time is to be set aside for 
what is, after all, fundamental. The industry cannot 
control the agencies outside itself which periodically 
involve it in difficulties; it cannot regulate the demand 
of Europe for wheat, or the yield in Australia or 
Argentina. What it can do is to manage its own 
affairs with wisdom and integrity, and to this end it 
can, through its representative organization, place be- 
fore all its members a clear statement of the things 
they know, to carry to them day by day the message 
formulated in three words by Rudyard Kipling: “Lest 
we forget.” 


SOW’S EARS 

IVE or six weeks ago, in pointing out to the bakers 

that no one can expect to make good bread out of 
poor flour, The Northwestern Miller cited the old adage 
regarding the manufacture of a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. A correspondent, referring to this quota- 
tion, writes as follows: 

“It is interesting to know that Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., recently did this very thing, 
to show that it was possible to do what had always 
been considered impossible. A letter from Mr. Little 
says that as a matter of fact it cost them over four 
thousand dollars to make this particular purse, and 
that a far better one of real silk could have been 
bought for much less money.” 

This adds a new and particularly apposite point to 
the parallel. The attempt to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, or to make good bread out of poor 
flour, is worse than impossible: it is enormously ex- 
pensive. The baker may cherish the delusion that he 
can buy job lots of flour, cheap in price and poor in 
quality, and by the use of alleged “improvers” so 
disguise his material that the finished loaf will seem 
like real’ bread. He may actually fool his customers 
into thinking that they are getting their money’s worth, 
but when he comes to figure out his actual costs— 
assuming that he ever gets that far—he will discover 
that he has spent much more on doctoring up his low 
grade flour than he has saved by his bargain-counter 
purchases. 

Millers who find their bakery customers interested 
in the poorer qualities of flour cannot, of course, refuse 
to sell what is ordered. They can, however, and em- 
phatically they should, point out to the baker that he 
is simply overreaching himself. Instead of saving 
money, he is wasting it, and is running the very serious 
risk of driving away his customers who do not find his 
“improved” bread to their liking. The whole theory 
of buying a cheap product and trying to disguise it to 
look like something better is economically false, and 
the baker who tries it is throwing his money away. 





KNOWING WHAT TO KNOW 

MID the demands for an investigation of the wheat 

market, and for the summary punishment of 
somebody or other—it matters little who the victim 
may be—for having permitted the price to fluctuate 
so violently, it does not seem to occur to people in 
general that what is really needed is not more knowl- 
edge of how the wheat market works, but more accu- 
rate information regarding the underlying causes for 
wheat price movements. To claim that the recent de- 
cline in the market is due to some mysterious failure 
of the trading machinery to function properly is as 
absurd as to insist that it is the furnace and not the 
coal which provides the heat. , 

For more than two years the grain trade com- 
plained that the Capper-Tincher act had shut off 
speculative trading in grain; now the public is clam- 
oring that the act leaves speculative trading without 
restraint. The fact is, of course, that the law has 
practically nothing to do with the volume of grain 
futures bought and sold, and still less to do with any 
maintenance of a stable price level. For two years 
trading was limited because speculators saw nothing 
in the world situation suggestive of large profits; in 
the past four months trading has been enormously 
active because speculators thought there was money 
to be made out of it. 

All this part of the business is elementary, and 
investigations of the methods of the grain exchanges 
will get precisely nowhere. No form of regulation 
of the methods of grain trading will ever prevent sud- 
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den and violent price fluctuations whenever the public 
is actively interested; if people want to buy, they will 
buy, and the price will go up; if they want to sell, 
the price will go down. The exact methods by which 
all this is done are relatively unimportant. 

The real causes for violent wheat price fluctuations 
are to be found largely in the utter inadequacy and 
inaccuracy of the available information regarding sup- 
ply and demand. On these points the whole world is 
still in a very bad muddle. Crop estimates are largely 
evolved by rule of thumb; figures for stocks and 
carry-over are guesswork, and actual consumption is 
worked out backward, with amazing discrepancies: in 
the results, 

For example, the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates the per capita wheat consump- 
tion of Canada as 9.5 bushels. A leading Canadian 
mill, writing to The Northwestern Miller, puts the 
figure at about five bushels. This little difference 
means a variation of 40,000,000 bushels in Canada’s 
domestic requirements, and a half or a quarter of that 
amount added to or subtracted from the Argentine 
or Australian crop estimates would be quite enough 
to set all the wheat markets of the world in rapid 
motion. 

What the wheat market needs is more knowledge, 
and above all more dependable knowledge, of the real 
facts. It is a job, not for policemen, but for statis- 
ticians. Despite our cables and our telegraph lines, 
world trade has gone ahead faster than world news. 
The conditions which sent wheat prices first up and 
then down were not created on any trading floor; they 
were the natural products of complex and far-reaching 
causes, immensely exaggerated in their results because 
they were so vaguely comprehended. If Congress 
wants to stabilize the wheat market, it should drop 
the idea of futile investigations of trading methods, 
and devote its attention to giving the public more 
nearly complete and accurate information regarding 
the underlying forces on which the price of wheat 
depends. 


FATE OF PHOTIADES 


HE most recent intelligence from Greece in the 

form of a clipping from the Elefteron Vema, 
Athens, tells of the arrest in the city of Patras of 
Mr. Theodore Photiades, some time since a merchant in 
flour, but more recently reputed to be engaged in the 
trade in rugs. The charges brought by the Greek 
officials are based upon the alleged deceit practiced by 
Mr. Photiades in having cashed drafts drawn against 
shipments of rugs, which on arrival at New York 
proved not to be bales of rugs, but bags of rags. 

Several months ago comment was made in these 
columns on the ambitions of a New York concern 
claiming Mr. Photiades as a partner, and engaged at 
the time in soliciting consignments of flour to be sold 
by him in Greece. Circular letters to millers painted 
an alluring picture of the trade which could be devel- 
oped through the exalted social position occupied by 
Mr. Photiades. It was revealed that he was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the very same knight who had, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the King of Greece, served 
as best’man, and that through this and other equally 
desirable social contacts he not only could sell the 
royal family “anything it wanted” but held the com- 
merce of the country “in the hollow of his hand.” 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the lares and 
penates of the King and his royal spouse had some 
time previously been ejected from the regal quarters, 
and that the social position of those who in happier 
days enjoyed favor was consequently in eclipse. While 
this trifling matter did not dim the hopes of Mr. 
Photiades, it did restrain the ardor of millers, who 
doubted that the echoes of royal favor could so link 
the social and the sordid as to create a profitable 
market for their flour. Only one or two, from all the 
number invited, elected to mount the social Pegasus 
guided by the hand of the once royal ringbearer. 

And now it appears that even these few will not 
reach the heights and find a market for their flour 
through the exalted salesmanship of ex-royal favor. 
The gods dispose. The “entrée” which was to serve 
in the sale of “everything they need” proves to be no 
more than the entry to a Hellenic hoosgow, and royal 
favor turns out to be, as indeed it has been through all 
the ages, a frail staff. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 5 Apr. 7 
Apr. 4 Mch. 28 1924 1923 
14 7 





Minneapolis ...146,073 7,761 177,276 304,195 
St. Paul ...... 65,118 7,020 9,377 12,746 
Duluth-Superior 25,560 33,835 17,425 15,885 
Milwaukee .... 7,300 7,300 3,750 1,700 

Totals ...... 184,051 195,916 207,828 334,525 


Outside mills*.146,902 197,307 188,840 169,504 


59% 193 3 396,668 504,029 
600 31,600 30,600 
,200 38,400 37,400 
,400 126,489 36,350 
,000 33,000 21,000 
734 101,639 76,400 
5,124 276,386 250,560 
,561 19,608 14,240 
a (eee 
13,983 










Ag'gate sprg.33¢ 
St. Louis...... 1 
St. Louist..... 
BOMTEREO. .cvcces 
Chicago ...... 
Kansas City... 
Kansas City?t..287 
Omaha ....... 1 
St. Joseph 

Salina ...ceces 
Wichita ...... 












TD. esccees 

Toledo 

Indianapolis .. ..... 4,698 9, eth 
Nashville** ... ..... 70,083 110,176 110,285 
Portland, Oreg. 15,663 26,916 37 28,395 
WORSEN ccccecs 14,600 18,109 23,982 17,010 
Tacoma ...... 9,994 12,201 11,867 12,980 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 5 Apr. 7 
April 4 Mch. 28 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 27 27 31 54 
es NS, cdacvcone 23 32 38 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 69 91 47 2 
Milwaukee ...... 61 61 31 11 
Outside mills* ... 47 50 47 50 
Average spring. 36 39 38 52 
St. Lowls ....c00% 27 28 49 61 
ee” A 40 40 44 49 
ee 68 83 77 57 
Ere 60 85 82 52 
Kansas City ..... 65 63 67 57 
Kansas Cityt .... 52 53 55 48 
| ees 57 67 78 61 
St. Joseph 78 51 59 oe 
ee 42 64 35 
a PP eee 48 63 54 é% 
EE, = aes nee 64's 57 53 66 49 
-._, ee 45 50 61 46 
Indianapolis 23 44 43 
Nashville** .. sal 52 55 54 
Portland, Oregon. 25 3 60 48 
a, eee . 28 34 45 32 
Peer ee 18 21 21 23 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

*+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by a group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Successful Meeting at Miami Concludes 
With Trip to Havana—Charles R. Rob- 
erts, Knoxville, Elected President 


Miamt, Fra., April 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Concluding one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions ever held by the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, officers 
were elected and installed today and the 
convention adjourned, delegates boarding 
Pullmans for a trip to Havana. 

Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn., 
was elected president; F. B. Evers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was chosen vice president; 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., was re- 
elected treasurer, and the following were 
added to the executive committee: G. H. 
Reed, Orlando, Fla; Peter Nugent, Sa- 
vannah, Ga; Martin Macha, Miami, Fla. 

Besides the election and installation of 
officers, the last day’s session was chiefly 
devoted to a memorial service for the 
late Julius Fleischmann. Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard presided at this special service, and 
Governor Dawes delivered the memorial 
address. 

A record attendance at the convention, 
the addition of approximately 150 new 
members to the roster and the election of 
progressive officers for the coming year 
sends the association into its twelfth year 
with every promise for continued success. 

Ouiver L. STeexe. 








WESTERN STAR REORGANIZATION 

Sativa, Kawnsas.—Reorganization of 
the Western Star Mill Co., which was 
begun recently with the purchase of a 
large block of stock by J. J. Vanier, of 
Abilene, was completed last week at a 
meeting of the board of directors. J. J. 
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Vanier was elected president, succeed- 
ing H. H. F. Sudendorf, for many years 
head of the company, T. L. Welsh vice 
president, he being also president of the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., and George T. 
Woolley secretary. Mrs. R. A. Rearwin 
and George T. Woolley resigned from 
the board of directors. Mr. Vanier will 
be general manager of the reorganized 
company. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 800 bbls. 


CIRCUIT COURT AFFIRMS 
GOLD MEDAL INJUNCTION 


New York, N. Y., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The circuit court has af- 
firmed an injunction for the France Mill- 
ing Co., of Cobleskill, N. Y., restraining 
the Washburn Crosby Co. from using 
“Gold Medal” in connection with pre- 
pared pancake and buckwheat flours. 

The opinion states that the use of 
“Gold Medal” for wheat flour does not 
justify expansion to other material com- 
posed of other ingredients than wheat 
flour. 

The decision does not concern the 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s use of “Gold 
Medal” for pure wheat flour. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 








DEATH OF E. G. PROULX 
Cuicaco, Int.—E. G. Proulx, state 
chemist and in charge of feed control 
work in Indiana, died at La Fayette on 
March 31. Mr. Proulx was well known 
to millers and the feed trade, and had 


served as president of the Feed Control 
Officials’ Association. Funeral services 
were held at La Fayette on April 3. L. 
F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
represented his organization at the bur- 
ial. No successor to Mr. Proulx has been 
appointed. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points, April 7: Cairo, IIL. 
$4.80; St. Louis, $4.75; Little Rock, Ark., 
$5.20; Memphis, Tenn., $4.95; New Or- 
leans, $5.30; Louisiana (group 1), $5.40; 
Kansas City, $4.80. 








KANSAS CITY PRICES RECOVER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour prices have recovered 
65c of the recent decline. Business is 
slightly better on the upturn, although no 
large buying is reported. Texas is an ac- 
tive buyer of bran after underbidding 
the market for several weeks, and with 
light production of mills and demand 
from other sections, prices are firm at 
advances of 50c ton. 





CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCE 
Toronto, Ont., April 7—(Special Tel- 
egram )—Flour trade is still dull. Prices 
are changing rapidly. Top patent springs 
are 20c higher, at $9.15 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. Export prices have advanced 50c 
since Saturday. Millfeed is unchanged. 
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hemes ENG., April “‘1.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is steady, but demand 
is slow. Mills offer Canadian top patents 
at 47s 3d@48s 6d ($7.90@8.11 bbl), c.i.f., 
exports 46s 6d ($7.78 bbl), April sea- 
board, 45s 3d ($7.57 bbl), May, Minne- 
sota patents 45s 9d ($7.65 bbl) upwards, 
Kansas patents 47s ($7.86 bbl), and 
straights 45s ($7.53 bbl). Australian 
mills offer 46s ($7.70 bbl), resellers 45s 
($7.53 bbl), ¢c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is selling equal to 44s 6d ($7.44 bbl). 

Hamburg reports holders are pressing 
sales 50c below replacement prices, but 
demand is exceedingly slow. Hamburg 
stocks are piling up, making forced sales 
inevitable shortly and creating panicky 
conditions. Mills quote Kansas patents, 
April-May shipment, $8.35@8.60, Kansas 
straights $8@8.25 and Canadian exports 
$8.60@8.80. 





C. F. G. RarKes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
1...7... 149% 137% 141% 142% 
Bewceses 143 132% 135% 136 % 
Bi civ eee 138% 129% 131% 132 
Be cscces 143% 133% 135 136 
Grcavese 146% 136% 138% 139% 
See 151 138% 143% 144% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Res cewee 141% 1315 q 
aaa eeees 136% 123% 
Se cseess 130% 120% 
Sicccsee 134% 125% 
ee 141 128% 
Ee 146 131% 
Winnipeg 
April May July May July 
Pres 150% 150% 146% 140% 
Biscsene 143% 143 139 13 
Becccees 138 5% 139% 134 131 
Gscveccs 196 144% 138 134% 
Bavesnes 146% 146% 139% 138% 
Wieweene 151% 151 144% 142% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
errr 104% 108% 97 100% 
Dixcweex 99 103% 91% 95% 
Beesesas 92% 96% 83% 87 
Sei eeeur 95% 99% 86% 90% 
Ba texwee 100 104% 92% 95% 
Watctande 104% 108% 97% 100% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Saecsous 41% 43% 37% 395% 
Becvesoe 39% 41% 35% 37 
errr es 36% 38 5% 32% 34% 
Gicndcee 38% 40% 34% 36% 
Cevscene 39% 41% 36% 37% 
Paueéeus 41\% 42% 37% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
ee 123 113 113% 108% 
Bre vccos 114% 105% 106 102 
Bs906e at 107% 100 98% 96 
See 102 104% 103% 100% 
rrr 114% 108 105% 103 
Teak ok oe 116 109% 107% 104% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
errr 276% 277% 272 272% 
Bi cesese 270 271 267% 268% 
Diveveus 268% 271 263% 265% 
Oicsceet 272% 276% 268% 271 
errs 276% 278% 271% 2715 
Teeisews 281 281% 275% 276 % 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


May July 
AER 2 cvccovccsveces 1is114%d 118s10%4d 
BIER 8 cccsccvecezese lis 5%d Ills 4%d 
, @ SPrrerreerrr te lis 3%d 11s 3d 
Pi i Berrie rs 10s11%d 10s1l1d 
Bee DS kv0e he teeantes lls 4%d lls 3%d 
Be PF ekscctavecteics lls 7%d lis 6%<« 





ARGENTINE GROWERS HOLD LINSEED 

Of the 51,966,000 bus estimated as pro- 
duced during the 1924-25 linseed season, 
fully half is being withheld from market, 
according to Brice M. Mace, Jr., Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Buenos Aires. 
It is said that the strong financial posi- 
tion of the farmers as the result of the 
successful 1923-24 season has put them 
in a position to hold this season’s crop 
for better prices. 





WINNIPEG PRICES ADVANCE 
Wriynirec, Man., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers her: have advanced 
the price of flour 50c bbl. This applies 
to all grades. Top patents are now 
quoted at $8.95. Millfeed prices are un- 
changed. 
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HEAVY RAINFALL 
OVER SOUTHWEST 


Critical Period in Wheat Crop Development 
Passes, Leaving Relatively Small Dam- 
age—Average Yields Now Expected 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Just when the con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop was be- 
lieved to be reaching a crisis because of 
the abnormally dry season, heavy rains 
fell over all the Southwest. While it is 
said part of the wheat is beyond recovery, 
this is a comparatively small acreage. 
[he moisture came in the form of a 
steady drizzle which lasted over two 
days. 

Millers from all over the Southwest 
who attended the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League here on 
\pril 2-3, were almost unanimous in 
denying that extensive damage had been 
done to wheat because of lack of mois- 
ture. Their reports were based upon ob- 
servations made previous to the rains, 
but even then the Kansas condition was 
good enough to indicate that a crop of 
perhaps 100,000,000 or 110,000,000 bus 
would be raised, assuming normal influ- 
ences until harvest. While not as large 
as last year, this would be considered an 
average crop. The only section where 
abandonment of acreage is extremely 
large is in about 12 counties in the north- 
central portion of the state. 

In Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas 
more damage has apparently been accom- 
plished, but conditions are spotty and 
many fields have rone through the winter 
in good shape. Based on present pros- 
pects, millers predicted 10,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 bus for Texas, 35,000,000 for 
Oklahoma and 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 for 
Nebraska. Increased acreage sown is re- 
sponsible for part of these estimates. 


Minneaprouis, Minn.— Spring wheat 
seeding is progressing favorably and 
without interruption. In southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota practically all 
the wheat has been sown. The absence 
of surface moisture enabled farmers to 
get an early start. Field work is now 
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The flour market continues inactive owing to the violent fluctuations in wheat. 
There was a moderate amount of buying reported on the last two days of last 
week, when wheat dropped to a basis of $1.38% for Chicago May, but a recov- 
ery of 12c by the close on April 7 was quite enough to bring buying to a standstill. 
Under normal circumstances an advancing wheat market might be expected to 
bring out an increased volume of flour buying, but at present the trade is badly 
handicapped by the fact that Chicago July wheat is 12c under May. No miller 
wants to sell flour for summer delivery on the basis of the present July price, with 
the crop situation as yet absolutely uncertain and, on the other hand, flour buy- 


ers show little interest in the May basis. 


The encouraging thing is that current sales for prompt shipment are just 
about keeping pace with production, and while there is no present likelihood of 
any large volume of forward buying, it seems probable that sales and production 
will hold reasonably steady for the next two months or more. 


PRICES SHOW WIDE RANGE 


Flour quotations, as reported April 7, show an exceptionally wide range. 
In the West, on the whole, they are higher than they were a week ago, whereas 


in the East they are lower. 


markets of moderate supplies of flour bought at the bottom 
Luckily for the mills, the total amount of this low-priced flour is small. 


This is, of course, due to the presence in the eastern 


of the market. 
Springs, 


hard winters and soft winters are all pretty close together in price, the spread 
nowhere exceeding 50c bbl; in some cases springs are selling under winters. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


FURTHER REDUCED 


Flour production for the week of March 29-April 4 was the smallest since 


the present crop year got well under way. 


In terms of percentage of output to 


capacity, the northwestern spring wheat mills reported 47 per cent, a 3-point 
drop, the southwestern hard winter wheat mills 55 per cent, a 1-point decline, 
and the central states soft winter wheat mills 45 per cent, a loss of 5 points. 


The Buffalo output dropped 15 points, to 68 per cent. 
The southeastern soft winter wheat mills 


trict just held its own, at 33 per cent. 


are running about 50 per cent of capacity. 


The St. Louis dis- 


On the north Pacific Coast there was a 


sharp decline in flour production, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland reporting a 24 
per cent output, 9 points less than the week before. 





4 





tural college’s reporting service of acre- 
ages to be seeded indicate that the area 
will be 250,000 acres larger than last year, 
an increase of 10 per cent. Also an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in barley is fore- 
cast. Reports of damage to winter wheat 
continue to come in. The annual yield of 


Harvesting of wheat is in progress in 
India, but it is too early to speak definite- 
ly of the yield. 

The unusually mild winter weather in 
many European countries has enabled 
farmers to complete preparation of 
ground for spring seeding at an early 
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CODE OF ETHICS IS 
TOPIC OF MILLERS 


Business Session at Chicago Meeting of 
Federation Will Be Devoted to Subjects 
of Vital Interest to Members 





Cuicago, Itz, April 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, to be held 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 16 and 17, the entire time of the 
business session will be devoted to dis- 
cussions on such live topics as adoption 
of a code of ethics and business prac- 
tices; general adherence by the milling 
industry to such a code with a view to 
having millers revive their respect for 
their product and for their fellow-mill- 
ers; a system of uniform cost account- 
ing; a uniform sales contract, and how to 
economize in the conducting of the mill- 
ing business. 

A dinner will be given on the evening 
of April 16, with Curtis M. Johnson as 
the speaker. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel is located 
in the 5300 block on Sheridan Road. The 
hotel operates its own motor car service 
to the loop, leaving from the Washington 
Street entrance of the Marshall Field & 
Co. store practically every half hour. At 
6:35 in the evening busses leave the Hotel 
Sherman. Evanston express trains on° 
the North Western elevated lines run 
within two blocks of the hotel, passenger 
for the hotel leaving the trains at Edge- 
water Beach station. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO 
PUSH CONTRACT CHANGES 


Cuicaco, Itt., April 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At a meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club last evening, V. J. Petersen, 
P. P. Croarkin and John W. Eckhart 
were elected delegates to the National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ convention at 
Baltimore, June 5-6. Fred Larsen, presi- 
dent Chicago Flour Club, was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the national body. 


















y : . : ’ 
ly well under way farther north. Much _ the state will not be materially affected, date. On some of the heavier lands the , 
D % seeding has already been done in the as where wheat failed to come through absence of hard winter freezing has made An important resolution, introduced by 
tes southern tier of counties in North Da- the winter the land will be reseeded. working of the soil difficult, and cultiva- Mr. Eckhart, was adopted, expressing the 
1% kota. The fact, however, that there was Omana, Nes—Good rains fell over tion of these lands is backward. In hope that the Millers’ National Federa- 
5 not much plowing done last fall in North practically all of Nebraska last Wednes- Hungary and parts of Germany, plowing tion, at its annual meeting, would devise 
) 3% Dakota may retard the work there, as day and "Thursday, doing winter wheat for spring seeding was completed by the 4 contract which would comply with rec- 
the frost is not yet out of the ground . great deal of good. The condition of middle of February and considerable ommendations of the National Federated 
jis sufficiently to enable farmers to plow. 46 crop in the southeastern corner of the Progress has been reported in seeding of | Flour Clubs. The club again indorsed 
7 The supply of seed wheat is said to be crate jg admittedly bad, but reports re- the spring crops, including barley and changes in the contract recommended by 
~ ample for all requirements. Some re- ceived here indicate that much in other ats. the national body through its contract 
% ports indi cate that the ee, oe to parts of the state may come out well un- AmsterpAM, Ho.Lianp, March 23.—The committee to the Millers National F ed- 
5 durum in North Dakota may be increased Gey favorable weather conditions weather has turned a little colder, with ¢Tétion in a letter of April 24, 1924, in- 
s £ j > ¢£ : ~ © ; P iad @ . geld . H f she > ‘ > “ > j 
% a little, at the expense of Marquis. San Francisco, Cau.—Heavy rains Continuous frosts at night, but not such — —— ee » a we em 
Sratrir, Wasu.—Seeding in spring throughout California during the past 4S to cause anxiety about the crops, which te we “et mr — f a ap _ 
is wheat territory and reseeding in winter week saved the grain crops in the San Fe in fact without cover, but which, on ° i: oF oe . re 2g he Mate ty “. ae 
; . ‘ » Cleanse els 7 relghts 
ly killed wheat territory has been done un- Joaquin valley, assured abundant har- the other hand, are so well advanced that - ae o clause ha i ane Ay. ights, 
* * eae A we e “ ‘ t "le se “f y . ~ 2. 
% der highly favorable soil conditions as to yests in the Merced and delta districts, damage will not result so quickly as | n F ause emg r icla om 
moisture reserves in the ground. Pros- and brought satisfaction to grain men of | Would have been the case if, in conform- ae of | sin Ot nel “ nse wight “- 
, . ; ~ | * . . . ° i . t yt Ss rhere °C OR Le 
% pects in spring wheat territory are very gan Francisco. The rainfall is reported ity with a more normal and colder win- ro yg ' iy : See = te Seueneailion 
i promising, and in reseeded winter wheat apove normal for the season. As the ter, the young plants had been less de- ae eee mane Hoe eee 
4 territory a vield of ab K emg: ee Se bureau,” changing buyers’ responsibility 
erritory a yield of about 75 per cent of acreage planted for 1925 is heavier than Veloped. . . ‘a : 
an average winter wheat yield is looked ge p alles  . , . for final payment to read “to apply only 
sags y OOKe for several seasons, grain men anticipate Lonpon, Ene., March 25.—All Euro- m sienated by buver and . 
for if weather conditions are normal until é gee ob 5 iecane teil elite taal i al to bank designated by buyer and not for 
y harvest. a big trade during 1925. oe: con gps a non rt rh _. > 1 acts of any other banks, and designating 
¥% S — . Wasuincton, D. C.—Department of nous a art a ye sta pena prices as f.o.b. destination.” 
% Ka ty = Ansas.—General rain all over Agriculture reports received during the ) ene Al = 2 “ pkey : seb ° The resolution stated it had long been 
"i a a re improved the pros- week ending March 30 from widely scat- ccor¢ ny ys men — i . = neler the desire of members of flour clubs that 
pec 7 ye wheat, which was greatly in tered countries in Europe and North = an more _ a oa an equitable and uniform sales and pur- 
* need of moisture. Africa indicate improved conditions in Euro On ad & penaee ¢ ee 4 Ly * chase contract be devised, which could be 
Great Farts, Mont.—April showers fall sown grain crops. In Hungary gen- oc -Eus ’ oF es ; sien o. used generally and which would be ac- 
‘ have arrived a little earlier than usual eral rains have broken the drouth and re- natin comm a a aan tes me ii * ceptable to the milling and flour trades. 
in northern and eastern Montana, and _ sulted in a rapid recovery of the crops. ro sae of thie al mit a Snaeeeen The Chicago delegates were instructed 
. farm work has begun in sections of the In Italy, also, rains have been beneficial. weeks OF this Calendar year. to support these recommendations vigor- 
q wheat belt. Rolling bench land is ready In Finland winter grains are in good con- ously at the flour clubs’ convention at 
for the disk. The recent downward move-___ dition, germination has been regular and It is estimated that the aggregate value Baltimore, in the event that the Millers 
, ment of the wheat market has been of growth is better than usual. The wheat of the Australian wheat crop and wool National Federation takes no action or 
i great advantage to farmers requiring fields in North Africa are heading out clip for the 1924-25 season will be at acts unfavorably upon the recommenda- 
seed. Estimates by the state agricul- under favorable conditions. least £110,000,000. tions. 
) 
j SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS : 
. Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 7. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
. quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ‘ 
r aa : Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
pin stche' sn, Mer chee cove: capa CERT TAEee $7.85@ 8.25 $8.50@ 9.00 §....@.... 7.75@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.00@ 8.75 $8.10@ 9.20 $9.10@ 9.25 $8.30@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.50 
q Spring standard patent ................... 7.55@ 7.85 8.30@ 8.80 et | ee 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.30 a TE 
WT SN NN ra is on a drs eeu Ae on 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 eS aha 6.90@ 7.25 7.40@ 8.10 nae, eget 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 a Ree ee Pee 
Hard winter short patent.................. 7.55@ 8.00 re ee 7.65@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 7.85@ 8.65 8.30@ 8.60 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard eee: SN 6605.80 d:6:6. hice 6 40080 7.15@ 7.50 a ee 6.85@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.10 8.25@ ey Per 8.00@ 8.30. rer pF 
Hard wintet Gut GlOOS. oo ccc ccccscccccccce 6.30@ 6.50 YY ee 6.15@ 6.65 00@ 6.50 , oe @ ye Pe he 5 
Soft winter short patent................... 7.45@ 7.85 oe couabieas 4 ei. 8S aaere Cae 7.75@ 8.00 oo Ree 8.00@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.70 9.75 @10.25 
eee ee, en 7.05@ 7.40 3S et ee 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 8.40 7.60@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.40 8.40@ 8.60 
WS “SOON TUG UUs o.oo ck ck cbosciaies 6.25@ 6.50 ee a 6.75@ 7.00 .@. ee os ee 7.50@ 7.75 : 7.50@ 7.75 
dk SI SRR ee aa - 6.05@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.40 es er er ee eo. Pee 6.90@ 7.15 7.50@ 8.00 6.85@ 7.10 es re ae (ere 
Nala Nines BR ee Pa eee 5.85@ 6.05 5.10@ 5.20 ee” oe Seo Tee 6.35@ 6.55 5.90@ 6.15 ee Sas 6.60@ 6.80 mes ee a ie 
7 Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
> Seattle ...:.... $9.90@10.30 (49's) $7.00@7.50 (49's) $7.00@7.50 (49's) i, ee $8.30@ 8.80 $7.70 @8.30 
San Francisco. . @ 9.30 8.20@8.60 a 8.20@8.25 8.80@ 9.00 8.40@8.50 


“Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, 
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flour 
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output 
weeks, 


The following table shows the 
at milling centers for the past 
with comparisons, in barrels 

Apr. & Apr. 7 











Apr. 4 Meh. 28 1024 1923 

Minneapolis 146,073 147,761 177,276 304,195 
St. Paul >, 118 7,020 9,377 12,746 
Duluth-Superior 25,560 13,8365 17,42 15,885 
Milwaukee 7,800 7,200 3,750 1,700 

Totals 184,051 195,916 207,828 434,525 
Outside milla*. 146,902 197,277 188,840 169,504 

Ag’ gate apre. 330,953 393,198 396,668 604,029 
st Louls 17,100 17,600 81,600 
St Loulst 33,700 382,200 18,400 
lhuffalo 165,390 197,400 126,489 36,350 
Chicago 24,000 $4,000 33,000) 21,000 
Kansas City 07,548 93,724 101,689 
Kansas Cityt !R7T,748 296,124 276,386 2E 
Omaha 16,700 18,561 19,608 
St. Joseph 37,116 24,496 
Salina . 19,472 28,806 
Wichita $1,634 41,756 35,063 
Toledo 27,600 25,500 30,600 23,500 
Toledo! O2,.778 T3407 *% The 72,450 
Indianapolis 1,608 715 9,830 
Nashville** 70,088 “e. 176 110,285 
Portland, Oreg 16.6628 26,916 37,743 28,396 
Seattle 14,600 18,109 28,982 17,010 
Tacoma 9,994 12,201 21,867 12,980 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


shows the 
various 


percentages 
points The 


The following table 
of activity of mills at 








figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full 
time schedule, operating six days per week 
Apr. 6 Apr. 7 
April 4 Meh, ° ued 1923 
Minneapolis. 27 2 1 o4 
St aul | 32 3s 49 
Duluth-Supertor oo ot 47 42 
Milwaukee 61 61 $1 11 
Qutside mills* 17 h0 17 50 
Average spring 16 : a8 h2 
St. Louts 27 28 49 él 
St. Leoulst 40 40 i4 49 
Buffalo 68 Ru 77 7 
Chicago 60 86 82 h2 
Kansas City 65 63 67 67 
Kansas City} h2 53 hh 48 
Omaha 7 67 78 1 
St. Joseph 78 61 no 
Salina i ia Bh 
Wichita is 63 4 
Toledo h7 hs 66 ” 
Toledof 1% 50 il 16 
Indianapolis 23 14 43 
Nashvillet* vu hh 64 
Portland, Oregon 26 i 60 is 
Seattle 28 ‘M4 if 32 
Tacoma Is 7 21 23 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Towa mills, out 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth 
tllour made by mills outside of St 
but controlled in that city. 
flour made by a group of 
mills outside of Kansas City 
mills at) Wichita, Salina, 
Joseph 
{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo 
**Flour made by southeastern 
eluding Nashville 


SOUTHERN BAKERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Meeting at Miami Concludes 
With Trip to Havana—Charles RK. Rob- 
Knoxville, Elected President 


April 8.—(Special 


Louis, 
southwestern 
but inclusive of 
Omaha and St 
mills, in 


states 


mills, in 


Successful 


erts, 


Miami, Fua,, Tele- 


gram)—Concluding one of the most sue- 
cessful) conventions ever held by the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, officers 


were elected and installed today and the 
convention adjourned, delegates boarding 
Pullmans for a trip to Havana. 

Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn., 
was elected president; F. B. Evers, Nash- 
ville, 'Tenn., was chosen vice president ; 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., was re- 
elected treasurer, and the following were 
added to the executive committee: G. H. 
Reed, Orlando, Fla; Peter Nugent, Sa- 
vannah, Ga; Martin Macha, Miami, Fla. 

Besides the election and installation of 
officers, the last day's session was chiefly 
devoted to a memorial service for the 
late Julius Fleischmann. Dr. H. EF. Bar- 
nard presided at this special service, and 
Governor Dawes delivered the memorial 
address. 

A record attendance at the convention, 
the addition of approximately 150 new 
members to the roster and the election of 
progressive officers for the coming year 
sends the association into its twelfth year 
with every promise for continued success. 

Ouiver L, STeere. 


STAR REORGANIZATION 
Sauina, Kansas.—Reorganization of 
the Western Star Mill Co., which was 
begun recently with the purchase of a 
large block of stock by J. J. Vanier, of 
Abilene, was completed last week at a 
meeting of the board of directors. J. J 
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Vanier was elected president, succeed- 
ing H. H. F. Sudendorf, for many years 
head of the company, 'T. L. Welsh vice 
president, he being also president of the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., and George 'T. 
Woolley secretary. Mrs. R. A, Rearwin 
and George T. Woolley resigned from 
the board of directors. Mr. Vanier will 
be general manager of the reorganized 
company. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 800 bbls. 


CIRCUIT COURT AFFIRMS 
GOLD MEDAL INJUNCTION 


New York, N. Y., April -(Special 
Telegram)—The circuit court has af- 


firmed an injunction for the France Mill- 
ing Co., of Cobleskill, N. Y., restraining 
the Washburn Crosby Co. from using 
“Gold Medal” in connection with pre- 
pared pancake and buckwheat flours. 

The opinion states that the use- of 
“Gold Medal” for wheat flour does not 
justify expansion to other material com- 
posed of other ingredients than wheat 
flour. 

The decision does not concern the 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s use of “Gold 
Medal” for pure wheat flour. 

Bruno C, Scuminr. 





DEATH OF E. G. PROULX 
Cuicaco, Int.—E. G. Proulx, state 
chemist and in charge of feed control 
work in Indiana, died at La Fayette on 
March 31. Mr. Proulx was well known 
to millers and the feed trade, and had 


served as president of the Feed Control 
Officials’ Association. Funeral services 
were held at La Fayette on April 3. L. 
F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
represented his organization at the bur- 
ial. No successor to Mr. Proulx has been 
appointed. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points, April 7: Cairo, IIL, 
$4.80; St. Louis, $4.75; Little Rock, Ark., 
$5.20; Memphis, Tenn., $4.95; New Or- 
leans, $5.30; Louisiana (group 1), $5.40; 
Kansas City, $4.80. 


KANSAS CITY PRICES RECOVER 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour prices have recovered 
65c of the recent decline. Business is 
slightly better on the upturn, although no 
large buying is reported. Texas is an ac- 
tive buyer of bran after underbidding 
the market for several weeks, and with 
light production of mills and demand 
from other sections, prices are firm at 
advances of 50c ton. 





PRICES ADVANCE 
Toronto, Ont., April 7.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Flour trade is still dull. Prices 
are changing rapidly. Top patent springs 
are 20c higher, at $9.15 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. Export prices have advanced 50c 
since Saturday. Millfeed is unchanged. 
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pat Ene., April (Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is steady, but demand 
is slow. Mills offer Canadian top patents 
at 47s 3d@48s 6d ($7.90@8.11 bbl), c.i.f., 
ae. 46s 6d ($7. 78 ag April sea- 
board, 45s 3d ($7.57 bbl), May, Minne- 
sota patents 45s 9d ($7.65 bbl) upwards, 
Kansas patents 47s ($7.86 bbl), and 
straights 45s ($7.53 bbl). Australian 
mills offer 46s ($7.70 bbl), resellers 45s 
($7.53 bbl), ¢c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is selling equal to 44s 6d ($7.44 bbl). 

Hamburg reports holders are pressing 
sales 50c below replacement prices, but 
demand is exceedingly slow. Hamburg 
stocks are piling up, making forced sales 
inevitable shortly and creating panicky 
conditions. Mills quote Kansas patents, 
April-May shipment, $8.35@8.60, Kansas 
straights $8@8.25 and Canadian exports 
$8.60@8.80. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
GRAIN FUTURES 

Closing prices of grain futures at leading 

option markets, in cents per bu: 











WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July July 
Es acevo °149% 137% 142% 
Besseovee 143 132% 136% 
Becscoce 138% 129% 132 
Bataan ae 143% 133% 136 
Srcseses 146% 136% 139% 
Seren 151 138% 144% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Recesens 141% 131% 149% 133% 
Beseuess 136% 123% 142% 128% 
es hoa 130% 120% 139% 125% 
eee 134% 125% 143% 129% 
Ge sccces 141 128% 146% 13 
Tusesene 146 131% 152% 135% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
Beiavece 150% 150% 146% 140% 
Si ssecee 143% 143 139 136 
Besccees 138% 139% 134 131 
Secvdsse ROR 144% 138 134% 
Gccnssce Bae 146% 139% 138% 
Weeennes 151% 151 144% 142% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
estes ». 104% 108% 97 100% 
Spee 99 103% 91% 95% 
Bocsveoce 92% 96% 83% 87 
Ba seu ake 95% 99% 86% 90% 
Ce . 100 104% 92% 95% 
reer rT 104% 108% 97% 100% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Revseives 41% 43% 37% 39% 
Boeseece 39% 41% 35% 37 
Secceess 36% 38% 32% 34% 
Bivpaeds 38% 40% B4% 36% 
Sowccevn 39% 41% 36% 37% 
Vewssace 41% 42% 37% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
113 113% 108% 
105% 106 102 
100 98% 96 
104% , 100% 
4 108 103 
Pednen se 116 109% 104% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May May July 
seeoese 276% 272 272% 
Be vevene 270 267% 268% 
Becceces 268% 26! 3% 265% 
Sisccese 272% 268% 271 
Eero 276% 271% 271% 
Waetsaees 281 275% 276 ¥ 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
ROE SE. 6000466000 <eus lis114%d 11s10\%4a 
BOG B evcvoceveetsse lis 5%d lis 4%d 
BO @ we 6scscscnesvs lis 3%d I1lis 38d 
Oe Ee Ad tsdusuynxe st 10s11%d 10s 11d 
SF eeeerresrrerce lis 4%d Ills 3%d 
ROE FT accevianviewens lls 7a" lls 6\%d 
ARGENTINE GROWERS HOLD LINSEED 


Of the 51,966,000 bus estimated as pro- 
duced during the 1924-25 linseed season, 
fully half is being withheld from market, 
according to Brice M. Mace, Jr., Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Buenos Aires. 
It is said that the strong financial posi- 
tion of the farmers as the result of the 
successful 1923-24 season has put them 
in a position to hold this season’s crop 
for better prices. 





WINNIPEG PRICES ADVANCE 

Wiynirec, Man., April 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers here have advanced 
the price of flour 50c bbl. This applies 
to all grades. Top patents are now 
quoted at $8.95. Millfeed prices are un- 
changed. 
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HEAVY RAINFALL 
OVER SOUTHWEST 


Critical Period in Wheat Crop Development 
Passes, Leaving Relatively Small Dam- 
age—Average Yields Now Expected 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Just when the con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop was be- 
lieved to be reaching a crisis because of 
the abnormally dry season, heavy rains 
fell over all the Southwest. While it is 





The flour market continues inactive owing to the violent fluctuations in wheat. 
There was a moderate amount of buying reported on the last two days of last 
week, when wheat dropped to a basis of $1.38 for Chicago May, but a recov- 
ery of 12c by the close on April 7 was quite enough to bring buying to a standstill. 
Under normal circumstances an advancing wheat market might be expected to 





‘id part of the wheat is beyond recovery, 

this is a comparatively small acreage. 
fhe moisture came in the form of a 
teady drizzle which lasted over two 
days. 

Millers from all over the Southwest 
who attended the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League here on 
(April 2-3, were almost unanimous in 
denying that extensive damage had been 
done to wheat because of lack of mois- 
ture. Their reports were based upon ob- 
servations made previous to the rains, 
but even then the Kansas condition was 
good enough to indicate that a crop of 
perhaps 100,000,000 or 110,000,000 bus 
would be raised, assuming normal influ- 
ences until harvest. While not as large 
as last year, this would be considered an 
average crop. The only section where 
abandonment of acreage is extremely 
large is in about 12 counties in the north- 
central portion of the state. 

In Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas 
more damage has apparently been accom- 
plished, but conditions are spotty and 
many fields have rone through the winter 
in good shape. Based on present pros- 
pects, millers predicted 10,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 bus for Texas, 35,000,000 for 
Oklahoma and 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 for 
Nebraska. Increased acreage sown is re- 
sponsible for part of these estimates. 


Minneavoiis, Minn.— Spring wheat 
seeding is progressing favorably and 
without interruption. In southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota practically all 
the wheat has been sown. The absence 
of surface moisture enabled farmers to 
get an early start. Field work is now 
well under way farther north. Much 
seeding has already been done in the 
southern tier of counties in North Da- 
kota. The fact, however, that there was 
not much plowing done last fall in North 
Dakota may retard the work there, as 
the frost is not yet out of the ground 
sufficiently to enable farmers to plow. 
The supply of seed wheat is said to be 
ample for all requirements. Some re- 
ports indicate that the acreage sown to 
durum in North Dakota may be increased 
a little, at the expense of Marquis. 

Seatrtz, Wasu.—Seeding in spring 
wheat territory and reseeding in winter 
killed wheat territory has been done un- 
der highly favorable soil conditions as to 
moisture reserves in the ground. Pros- 
pects in spring wheat territory are very 
promising, and in reseeded winter wheat 
territory a yield of about 75 per cent of 
an average winter wheat yield is looked 
for if weather conditions are normal until 
harvest. 


Savina, Kansas.—General rain all over 
Kansas has greatly improved the pros- 
pects for wheat, which was greatly in 
need of moisture. 

Great Fants, Mont.—April showers 
have arrived a little earlier than usual 
in northern and eastern Montana, and 
farm work has begun in sections of the 
wheat belt. Rolling bench land is ready 
for the disk. The recent downward move- 
ment of the wheat market has been of 
great advantage to farmers requiring 
seed. Estimates by the state agricul- 


bring out an increased volume of flour buying, but at present the trade is badly 
handicapped by the fact that Chicago July wheat is 12c under May. No miller 
yants to sell flour for summer delivery on the basis of the present July price, with 
the crop situation as yet absolutely uncertain and, on the other hand, flour buy- 
ers show little interest in the May basis. 

The encouraging thing is that current sales for prompt shipment are just 
about keeping pace with production, and while there is no present likelihood of 
any large volume of forward buying, it seems probable that sales and production 
will hold reasonably steady for the next two months or more. 


PRICES SHOW WIDE RANGE 


Flour quotations, as reported April 7, show an exceptionally wide range. 
In the West, on the whole, they are higher than they were a week ago, whereas 
in the East they are lower. This is, of course, due to the presence in the eastern 
markets of moderate supplies of flour bought at the bottom of the market. 
Luckily for the mills, the total amount of this low-priced flour is small. Springs, 
hard winters and soft winters are all pretty close together in price, the spread 
nowhere exceeding 50c bbl; in some cases springs are selling under winters. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION FURTHER REDUCED 
Flour production for the week of March 29-April 4 was the smallest since 
the present crop year got well under way. In terms of percentage of output to 
sapacity, the northwestern spring wheat mills reported 47 per cent, a 3-point 
drop, the southwestern hard winter wheat mills 55 per cent, a 1-point decline, 
and the central states soft winter wheat mills 45 per cent, a loss of 5 points. 


The Buffalo output dropped 15 points, to 68 per cent. 


The St. Louis dis- 


trict just held its own, at 33 per cent. The southeastern soft winter wheat mills 
are running about 50 per cent of capacity. On the north Pacific Coast there was a 
sharp decline in flour production, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland reporting a 24 
per cent output, 9 points less than the week before. 








tural college’s reporting service of acre- 
ages to be seeded indicate that the area 
will be 250,000 acres larger than last year, 
an increase of 10 per cent. Also an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in barley is fore- 
cast. Reports of damage to winter wheat 
continue to come in. The annual yield of 
the state will not be materially affected, 
as where wheat failed to come through 
the winter the land will be reseeded. 

Omana, Nes.—Good rains fell over 
practically all of Nebraska last Wednes- 
day and Thursday, doing winter wheat 
a great deal of good. ‘The condition of 
the crop in the southeastern corner of the 
state is admittedly bad, but reports re- 
ceived here indicate that much in other 
parts of the state may come out well un- 
der favorable weather conditions. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Heavy rains 
throughout California during the past 
week saved the grain crops in the San 
Joaquin valley, assured abundant har- 
vests in the Merced and delta districts, 
and brought satisfaction to grain men of 
San Francisco. The rainfall is reported 
above normal for the season. As the 
acreage planted for 1925 is heavier than 
for several seasons, grain men anticipate 
a big trade during 1925. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture reports received during the 
week ending March 30 from widely scat- 
tered countries in Europe and North 
Africa indicate improved conditions in 
fall sown grain crops. In Hungary gen- 
eral rains have broken the drouth and re- 
sulted in a rapid recovery of the crops. 
In Italy, also, rains have been beneficial. 
In Finland winter grains are in good con- 
dition, germination has been regular and 
growth is better than usual. The wheat 
fields in North Africa are heading out 
under favorable conditions. 


Harvesting of wheat is in progress in 
India, but it is too early to speak definite- 
ly of the yield. 

The unusually mild winter weather in 
many European countries has enabled 
farmers to complete preparation of 
ground for spring seeding at an early 
date. On some of the heavier lands the 
absence of hard winter freezing has made 
working of the soil difficult, and cultiva- 
tion of these lands is backward. In 
Hungary and parts of Germany, plowing 
for spring seeding was completed by the 
middle of February and considerable 
progress has been reported in seeding of 
the spring crops, including barley and 
oats. 

AmstervaM, Hotianp, March 23.—The 
weather has turned a little colder, with 
continuous frosts at night, but not such 
as to cause anxiety about the crops, which 
are in fact without cover, but which, on 
the other hand, are so well advanced that 
damage will not result so quickly as 
would have been the case if, in conform- 
ity with a more normal and colder win- 
ter, the young plants had been less de- 
veloped. 

Lonpon, Ena., March 25.—All Euro- 
pean crops have had rain lately, and al- 
though some need more, yet the general 
promise is for a full average harvest. 
Accordingly, importers should certainly 
not want more than an average quantity 
from oversea, which is 28,000,000 qrs for 
Europe and 5,000,000 for the Orient and 
other non-European countries, say, 33,- 
000,000 qrs in all during the concluding 
22 weeks of this calendar year. 





It is estimated that the aggregate value 
of the Australian wheat crop and wool 
clip for the 1924-25 season will be at 
least £110,000,000. 
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CODE OF ETHICS IS 
TOPIC OF MILLERS 


Business Session at Chicago Meeting of 
Federation Will Be Devoted to Subjects 
of Vital Interest to Members 


Cuicaco, Itx., April 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, to be held 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 16 and 17, the entire time of the 
business session will be devoted to dis- 
cussions on such live topics as adoption 
of a code of ethics and business prac- 
tices; general adherence by the milling 
industry to such a code with a view to 
having millers revive their respect for 
their product and for their fellow-mill- 
ers; a system of uniform cost account- 
ing; a uniform sales contract, and how to 
economize in the conducting of the mill- 
ing business. 

A dinner will be given on the evening 
of April 16, with Curtis M. Johnson as 
the speaker. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel is located 
in the 5300 block on Sheridan Road. The 
hotel operates its own motor car service 
to the loop, leaving from the Washington 
Street entrance of the Marshall Field & 
Co. store practically every half hour. At 
6:35 in the evening busses leave the Hotel 
Sherman. Evanston express trains on° 
the North Western elevated lines run 
within two blocks of the hotel, passenger 
for the hotel leaving the trains at Edge- 
water Beach station. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO 
PUSH CONTRACT CHANGES 


Cuicaco, Int., April 8.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—At a meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club last evening, V. J. Petersen, 
P. P. Croarkin and John W. Eckhart 
were elected delegates to the National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ convention at 
Baltimore, June 5-6. Fred Larsen, presi- 
dent Chicago Flour Club, was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the national body. 

An important resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Eckhart, was adopted, expressing the 
hope that the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, would devise 
a contract which would comply with rec- 
ommendations of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. The club again indorsed 
changes in the contract recommended by 
the national body through its contract 
committee to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in a letter of April 24, 1924, in- 
cluding a change of name to “the uniform 
purchase and sales contract,” elimination 
of memoranda on back of contract, elimi- 
nation of the clause relating to weights, 
adding a clause reading “official inspec- 
tion shall be permitted and so noted on 
bills of lading at points where recognized 
trade bodies maintain flour inspection 
bureau,” changing buyers’ responsibility 
for final payment to read “to apply only 
to bank designated by buyer and not for 
acts of any other banks, and designating 
prices as f.o.b. destination.” 

The resolution stated it had long been 
the desire of members of flour clubs that 
an equitable and uniform sales and pur- 
chase contract be devised, which could be 
used generally and which would be ac- 
ceptable to the milling and flour trades. 

The Chicago delegates were instructed 
to support these recommendations vigor- 
ously at the flour clubs’ convention at 
Baltimore, in the event that the Millers’ 
National Federation takes no action or 
acts unfavorably upon the recommenda- 
tions. 








Flour quotations, reported to The 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Sperm OH BOG ey i8 oo oh eves chadine’ 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
PEGE WIMEOE MIPGIBME oink cok ccccccccccceces 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white 
tye flour, dark ............ 
‘ Family patent 
Seattle ea save $9.90@10.30 (49's) 
San Francisco. . -@ 9.30 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 7. 
delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 





Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
7.85@ 8.25 $8.50@ 9.00 eS Re 7.75@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.00@ 8.75 $8.10@ 9.20 $9.10@ 9.25 $8.30@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.50 
7.55@ 7.85 8.30@ 8.80 wor. rer 7.50@ 17.75 7.60@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.30 ee. rer 
6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 rer, Tee 6.90@ 7.25 7.40@ 8.10 one eee ce 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 er Lee 60 < eae 
7.55@ 8.00 wer ieee 7.65@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 7.85@ 8.65 8.30@ 8.60 8.50@ 9.00 
7.15@ 7.50 Te, Tee 6.85@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 y fee 8.00@ 8.30 oe eee 
6.30@ 6.50 Tr, ieee 6.15@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.50 @. oBevee cone cose 5 Peer cvee@eces Aire, #TTe 
7.45@ 7.85 Tee eee neon ewes 7.75@ 8.15 @ 7.75@ 8.00 er. rere 8.00@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.70 9.75 @10.25 
7.05@ 7.40 rr. Tee (coetecee 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 8.40 7.60@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.40 8.40@ 8.60 
6.25@ 6.50 Ter, leer coco Qc. 6.75@ 7.00 rr, leer Ter. tres coce® ae 7.50@ 7.75 ese 7.50@ 7.75 
6.05@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.40 peeneten Te ler Trt Sete 6.90@ 7.15 7.50@ 8.00 6.85@ 7.10 coMecee cece aes 
5.85@ 6.05 5.10@ 5.20 ewes@ess. ee 6.35@ 6.55 5.90@ 6.15 Seee@ coves 6.60@ 6.80 s@Decee 06 ee oon 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.00@7.50 (49's) $7.00@7.50 (49's) Bocce @ oove $8.30@ 8.80 $7.70 @8.30 
8.20@8.60 cose @...- 8.20@8.25 8.80@ 9.00 8.40@8.50 


“Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 
FLOUR ON NORTH PACIFIC 
COAST UNDER TWO THIRDS 


Seatrie, Wasu.—The millers, millers’ 
agents, jobbers and brokers in this sec- 
tion are practically agreed that the Cen- 
sus Bureau figures, to the effect that the 
family trade of the country represents 
two thirds of the domestic flour con- 
sumption and the bakers one third, are 
incorrect, so far as the north Pacific 
Coast is concerned, Figures are not 
available to show just what the relative 
proportions of family and bakers flour 
consumption are, but information from 
various sources shows pretty conclusively 
that the family flour consumption of the 
north Pacific Coast is materially less 
than two thirds of the total consump- 
tion. 

Some of the coast mills, which special- 
ize in family trade, state that about 50 
per cent of their north coast sales are 
of family flour, while other mills, which 
have been less aggressive in seeking fam- 
ily flour trade, state that their family 
flour sales do not exceed 25 per cent of 
total sales. One of the largest spring 
wheat mills estimates that about 60 per 
cent of its north coast sales is of family 
flour, which is practically substantiated 
by the largest flour jobbing house in the 
Pacific Northwest, which estimates the 
family and bakers flour consumption at 
60 and 40 per cent, respectively, and by 
an estimate made by a large yeast com- 
pany that family flour represents 65 per 
cent of consumption on the north Pa- 
cific Coast. 

One of the coast bag houses, on the 
other hand, which has made a careful 
analysis of its bag sales, advises that, 
after making allowances for the flour 
packages of different sizes sold for ex- 
port and domestic trade: “We have taken 
the quantity of bags, converted them 
into barrels, and, after making arbitrary 
segregations, find that the 98-Ib size con- 
sumes 72 per cent. This can be con- 
strued as bakers’ trade. The remaining 
28 per cent consists of %4’s, %’s, 10-lb 
and 5-lb, which would represent family 
trade.” 


W. C. Trrrany. 


CHAPMAN CONSOLIDATION 
OF ELEVATORS IN BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The sale of the Great 
Eastern elevator by the American Lin- 
seed Co., a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co., to Levi S. Chapman, of Syra- 
cuse, reported in The Northwestern Mill- 
er of April 1, was for a consideration 
of $2,250,000. Mr. Chapman is president 
of the Great Eastern Elevator Corpora- 
tion. 

The Great Eastern concern also con- 
tracted with the linseed company to pur- 
chase its property, adjoining the elevator 
site to the south, for $375,000. This .con- 
tract must be completed within five 
years. Last January Mr. Chapman ac- 
quired the property of the Dakota Ele- 
vator Co. from the Buffalo Forwarding 





Co. for $2,000,000. The Dakota elevator’ 


is now controlled by the Dakota Prop- 
erties, Inc., and adjoins the site of the 
Great Eastern elevator. This gives the 
Chapman firm a half mile of water front 
on the canal, river and inner harbor, 
with a total of 10 acres of land. 

The grain capacity of the two eleva- 
tors will be 3,700,000 bus and an addi- 
tional capacity of 2,000,000 is being con- 
sidered by the new owners. The latest 
purchase represents an investment of 
$4,625,000, including the three properties. 
A bond issue of $2,250,000 was floated by 
the Great Eastern company and Dakota 
Properties, Inc., and the Marine Trust 
Co., Buffalo, has taken a mortgage of 
$1,250,000 on the property of the Great 
Eastern. 





NEW MONTANA GRAIN RULES 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Grain dealers 
will be affected by a number of changes 
made by the Montana legislature in stat- 
utes regulating the powers and duties of 
the commissioner of agriculture in han- 
dling the several bureaus of that de- 
partment. One change has shifted the 
burden of proof in cases of alleged dif- 
ference in prices, rates and other factors 
being the same. The burden has been 
placed upon the buyer to show that the 
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difference is due to quality of grain, or 
some other logical and ascertainable rea- 
son. The department is given the power, 
under a new statute, to settle the affairs 
of insolvent grain concerns. An act also 
regulates. the bonding of companies han- 
dling farm produce in car lots, and fur- 
ther protection is thrown about the grain 
grower to make it certain that he se- 
cures the same quality as to protein and 
other content as that which he stores 
with the elevator when he takes a stor- 
age ticket for his grain. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—A general meeting 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, at 10 a.m., April 15, with 
an all day session. The morning will 
be devoted to business matters, while the 
afternoon session will be an open one. 

Professor E. B. Hart, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who has an interna- 
tional reputation for his knowledge of 





engagements of the war, including the 
battles of Vicksburg and Shiloh. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Emma Benham Dickinson. Funeral 
services were held at Orange City, Fla., 


on April 7. The body will be brought to 


Chicago for interment. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKING TO 
FEATURE CHEMISTS’ MEET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—One entire meeting 
of the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
will be devoted to a study of laboratory 
experimental baking, with a view to 
bringing out the best methods to deter- 
mine accurately the baking value of a 
flour, and how it would act in a commer- 
cial bakeshop, according to Roy K. Dur- 
ham, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
secretary of the association. The pro- 
gram is being formulated by the officers 
and a committee headed by R. J. Clark, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 

The convention is to be held in St. 
Louis, the first week in June. The Asso- 








to secure the reduced return fare. 


will be a large attendance. 





REDUCED FARE CERTIFICATES MUST BE VALIDATED 
BY MILLERS ATTENDING THE FEDERATION MEETING 


Curcaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
is desirous of impressing upon millers the importance of demanding cer- 
tificates when purchasing one-way tickets to Chicago to attend the annual 
meeting of the Federation which will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on April 16, 17. Arrangements have been made for reduced return 
fares to practically all points in the United States, but the lower rate is 
dependent upon 250 certificates being turned in for validation. 

All, millers who expect to attend the annual meeting are therefore 
urged to ask for a certificate when buying their tickets to Chicago, even 
though they do not intend to return direct. 
of the certificates, but if these are deposited at the validation desk at the 
hotel, they will be counted toward securing the minimum number necessary 


Millers are asked to bear in mind-that a reduction on the return 
journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an attendance of not less 
than 250 members of the organization at the meeting, together with de- 
pendent members of their families, holding regularly issued certificates 
obtained from the ticket agent at starting points. 

Secretary Husband states that much enthusiasm is being displayed 
by millers over the forthcoming convention, and he is confident that there 


This does not compel the use 








nutrition, will address the meeting on the 
subject of minerals in the diet. 

A luncheon will be served at 1 o’clock. 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, will send 
out a program for the meeting to the 
millers this week. 

It is expected that a number of those 
attending will remain for the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation, 
April 16, 17. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM 8S. DENNIS 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—William S. Dennis, 
president Dennis Bros. Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, died unexpectedly at his home 
there early on the morning of April 6. 
He was 57 years old. Born in the vicinity 
of Dubuque, he served an apprenticeship 
in an old waterpower mill near there 
while a youth. He later became manager 
of the mill, then went into business for 
himself. The Dennis Bros. Co. is one of 
the largest distributors of flour in the 
Middle West, and has been a factor in 
the trade in Iowa for more than 25 years. 
Mr. Dennis is survived by his wife, a son, 
two brothers and two sisters. The son 
and the two brothers are all associated 
in the Dennis Bros. Co. Funeral serv- 
ices were held last Wednesday afternoon, 
in Dubuque. 








DEATH OF ALBERT DICKINSON 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Albert Dickinson, head 
of the Albert Dickinson Co., grain and 
seeds, Chicago, died on April 5 at his 
home at Orange City, Fla., where he had 
resided since his retirement in 1911. He 
was 84 years old, and had been in ap- 
parent good health until a few days ago. 

Mr. Dickinson was a veteran member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and had 
been the active head of the company that 
bears his name for 25 years prior to his 
retirement. During the Civil War he 
served with the famous Board of Trade 
outfit, Taylor’s Battery, seeing service 
as a gun captain in some of the major 


ciation of Operative Millers will hold its 
annual meeting at the same time and 
place, and programs are being arranged 
so that members of either organization 
can attend the sessions of the other. 

The important part to be given baking 
tests was decided upon after requests 
for information on the subject had been 
received from about 75 per cent of the 
members of the association. It is said 
that until chemists have more unified 
ideas on how to bake bread it will be im- 
possible to prove or disprove the value 
of new flour tests. A committee headed 
by L. A. Fitz, The Fleischmann Co., has 
been appointed to make a study of bak- 
ing methods, and he will make a report 
on his observations at the meeting. 

Another session of the convention will 
be devoted to papers and discussions on 
the newer physical tests for flour. Little 
demand has reached the program com- 
mittee, Mr. Durham said, for a discus- 
sion of hydrogen ion concentration, so 
most of the talks will be on viscosity. 
Papers on that subject will be presented 
by E. E. Smith, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., Dr. M. J. Blish, Ne- 
braska Experimental Station and presi- 
dent of the association, and by Mr. Dur- 
ham. The business meeting will, as 
usual, be devoted to standard methods of 
analysis. 





RETIRE FROM FLOUR TRADE 

After trading as flour and produce 
merchants in London, Liverpool and 
Bristol for the past 40 years, J. C. Pill- 
man and Louis B. Phillips have an- 
nounced their retirement, effective March 
31. The business of Pillman & Phil- 
lips will be continued, however, under 
the same name and at the same ad- 
dresses, by their sons, H. L. Phillips, and 
J. H. and C. H. Pillman, each of whom 
has been actively associated with the 
management of the business for many 
years. All outstanding contracts will be 
fulfilled by the new firm, 
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MILLERS IN SOUTHWEST TO 
IGNORE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers of the 
Southwest, who were interviewed last 
week concerning the latest questionnaire 
sent out by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, asking for information concerning 
costs and profits for the years 1923 and 
1924, have mostly decided to ignore the 
request. Compilation of the information 
would call for rather considerable ex- 
pense on the part of mills. 

In some instances, millers replied that 
they would open their books to repre- 
sentatives of the commission if the latter 
wished to bear the expense. In most 
cases, however, it was decided that the 
questionnaire had been sent out previous 
to the recent Supreme Court decision 
which denied the right of the commission 
to demand such information. 


STANDARD RAIL RATE ON 
MIXED FEED TO BE SOUGHT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mixed feed manu- 
facturers, through the Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will this week peti- 
tion railroads for a standard rate on car 
lots of mixed feeds, according to S. T. 
Henson, chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee of the association. Mr. Henson is 
also traffic manager of the Southard Feed 
& Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Under the present schedule of charges, 
the weight of each grain must be listed 
separately, and is charged for separately. 
This entails a tremendous amount of 
clerical work and is inefficient, it is main- 
tained. It is estimated by Mr. Henson 
that a saving of one third in employees 
could be made if “scratch” could be list- 
ed, shipped and accounted for as “feed” 
rather than listed individually. 

On the committee with Mr. Henson are 
L. N. Conyers, Arkady Farms Milling 
Co., W. L. Bridges, Western Grain & 
Milling Association, R. N. Steinmacker, 
Tarkio Molasses Feed Co., and F. S. Ne- 
smith, Ralston-Purina Co. 








SALE OF RICE MILL INTERESTS 

New Orteans, La.—The interests of 
Newman, Saunders & Co., operators of 
the Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., 
Inc., said to be the largest of its kind in 
the United States, have been bought by 
Frank A. Godchaux and a group of as- 
sociates. In addition to large holdings 
in Louisiana, the company has interests 
in Arkansas, Texas, and California, the 
Victoria Land & Canal Co., Jefferson 
parish, Louisiana, and a site on the in- 
dustrial canal, New Orleans. It also 
owns numerous warehouses throughout 
the rice producing sections of Louisiana, 
and has sales offices in New York, Chi- 
cago end Porto Rico, as well as agencies 
throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries. J. K. Newman, E. V. 
Benjamin, Max M. Levy, Samuel Zemur- 
ray, M. M. Lemann and George H. Ter- 
riberry, all of New Orleans, W. P. Con- 
nell, Baton Rouge, and W. H. Hunter, 
of Crowley, La., are associated with Mr. 
Godchaux in the purchase. A portion of 
the stock was distributed among the 
company’s employees. 





HONORS MEMORY OF BAKER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—In memory of her hus- 
band, John E. McKinney, founder of the 
General Baking Co., who died in St. 
Louis several years ago, his widow has 
presented the Masonic Temple Associa- 
tion with a check for $25,000 for the 
lodge’s new structure being erected in 
this city. A hall in the new temple will 
be named the John E. McKinney Me- 
morial Hall. The gift was made through 
Mrs. McKinney’s brother, George N. 
Meissner, general manager of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. in St. Louis. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney began his career in a small bak- 
ery in this city 47 years ago, and before 
his death had accumulated a fortune of 
$1,000,000. 





FIRE DAMAGES MALTING PLANT 

Burrato, N. Y.—The plant of- The 
Fleischmann Malting Co., 2212 Niagara 
Street, was damaged by fire early last 
Saturday morning to the extent of about 
$30,000. The blaze was caused by a 
short circuit in the power room. The 
plant was forced to shut down until re- 
pairs could be made. 
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SIX CANADIAN COMPANIES JOIN 
CONTINENTAL BAKERY MERGER 


Toronto, Ont.—Information received here from New York and Montreal 
indicates that the long drawn out negotiations by the Continental Baking 
Corporation for certain Canadian plants that were desired in connection with 
the plans of the merger have been successfully completed. Six Canadian 
companies have joined. These operate 10 bakeries in seven cities of Canada. 

The management of all Canadian plants will remain as at present, and so 
far as outward appearances go there will be no change in their relations with 
the public. The Canadian company is to be known. as the Northern Bakeries, 
Ltd., the charter for which was recently authorized by the dominion govern- 
ment. 

The Canadian bakeries included in this purchase or arrangement are as 
follows: James M. Aird, Ltd., James Strachan, Ltd., Dent Harrison & Sons, 
Ltd., D. M. and G. A. Aird, all of Montreal; the Ideal Baking Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto.and Hamilton; the Neal Baking Co., Ltd., Windsor, St. Thomas, Sarnia 
and London, Ont. 

The foregoing information, which may be taken as authentic, disposes at 
last of the innumerable rumors of the operations of the United States bread 
merger in Canada, These Canadian negotiations were carried on for the most 
part by a Montreal baker who was known to be friendly to the proposal. He 
arranged the Toronto and Windsor deals in their preliminary stages, and was 
later assisted by officials of the American company who came here from New 
York. It is not known exactly to what extent these purchases or arrangements 
with the several Canadian companies are on a cash basis. Undoubtedly, in 


some cases stock transfers will be made. A. H. Batrey. 
* * 


“MAY TAKE OVER ENTIRE PRODUCT OF MILL” 


Montreat, Que.—James J. Aird, James Strachan and William Harrison, 
of the three Montreal bakery firms in which their names figure, have returned 
to Montreal, after spending a week in New York negotiating the merger of 
Canadian bakeries whereby many of the leading firms of Montreal, Toronto 
and other Canadian cities will be combined under control of the Continental 
Baking Corporation. 

James Strachan made a statement on his return to the effect that the 
merger expected to establish better buying facilities than its individual units 
possessed at present, and would be able to buy cheaper. Probably, he said, 
the merger would take over the entire product of a flour mill. This would 
allow of costs being reduced to a minimum, and would “permit bread being 
sold at a reasonable cost to the consumer.” 

Simultaneously with the merger announcement, it is made public that 
James M. Aird, founder of James M. Aird, Ltd., has retired from the presi- 
dency of the company, and is succeeded by his son, James J. Aird. W. R. 
Aird becomes vice president. 

Dent Harrison, president of Dent Harrison, Ltd., is also retiring, his 
place being taken by his son, Will H. Harrison. Another son, Gordon E. W. 


Harrison, becomes vice president. A. E. Perks. 
am 


CONTINENTAL NEGOTIATING FOR SEATTLE BAKERY 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—It is understood that the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion is negotiating for the purchase of a large Seattle bakery. 


W. C. Tirrany. 
* _ 


EMPIRE BAKERY MERGER PLAN ABANDONED 


New York, N. Y., April 7.—(Special Telegram)—The following statement 
to stockholders was made on Monday by the Empire Baking Corporation: 

“It has not been possible to acquire properties which, at the time you sub- 
scribed to the capital stock of this company, you expected we would acquire 
by April 1. Accordingly, we have canceled all subscriptions and will not 
issue any stock. We herewith return the full amount paid by you, plus in- 
terest at 8 per cent from April 1, the date when you expected dividends on 
class A stock would begin to accrue, to April 8, inclusive.” 

The merger was supposed to involve the Consumers’ Baking Co., of Kan- 
sas City, and bakeries in New England, Detroit and elsewhere. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


RUSSIA MAKES BIG PURCHASE OF RYE 


Battimore, Mp.—Nearly 7,000,000 bus of rye stored here, and reputed to 
have been owned principally if not wholly by Arthur W. Cutten, the erstwhile 
big bull leader of Chicago, has been sold to Soviet Russia and will be trans- 
ported to that country in 28 full cargo ships during April. The rye has been 
held here in storage all winter, and many in the trade question whether Cutten, 
after having had a fortune in sight, really came out whole on the deal. His 
Sagacity in selling the grain abroad instead of attempting to do so in this 
country is generally commended and applauded. 





Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








Murrumbidgee River, in New South 
Wales, about 300 miles from Sydney and Murray. 
250 miles from Melbourne, is the attrac- 
tive and progressive town of Narran- 
dera, a new feature of which is a flour 


NEW AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILL 


mill erected by Messrs. Wise Bros., who 
MeEtnovrne, Victor1a.—Situated on the are also represented at Tocumwal, on 
the New South Wales side of the River 


The firm’s old mill has a capacity of 
eight sacks an hour, but the new one will 
be able to turn out double that quantity 
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of flour. The plant which is being in- 
stalled is of English and American manu- 
facture, and is of the most up-to-date 
character. It will be driven by a 130 h-p 
electric motor. 

The cost of the establishment is esti- 
mated at £25,000; the building is of four 
stories, and the employees will number 
25. The structure stands right on the 
railway line. 

Messrs. Wise in the past have handled 
approximately 250,000 bus of wheat a 
year, and they have done a fair export 
trade in addition to their local business. 
With the facilities provided by the new 
mill they expect to use 500,000 bus of 
wheat annually. 





SOFT WHEAT CARRIED AT 
TERMINALS GIVES TROUBLE 


Cuicaco, Inun.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is 





FEDERATION OFFICE 
AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


On April 1, the Millers’ National 
Federation opened an office in 
Room 616-618 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. This office will 
be the future headquarters of 
President Anderson. All com- 
munications intended for Mr. An- 
derson personally, or in connection 
with matters pertaining to the va- 
rious departments of the federal — 
government, should be addressed 
as above. 

The headquarters of the Federa- 
tion, however, will remain at 
Rooms 308-309, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, and general corre- 
spondence regarding Federation 
matters should be addressed to us 
at Chicago, as heretofore. 

The Mills Building is located at 
the corner of Seventeenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is very conven- 
iently located, being across the 
street from the State department, 
and within one block of the White 
House, Department of Commerce 
and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion offices; it is within easy reach 
of all other government offices with 
which the Federation comes in con- 
tact. 

It is hoped that millers will make 
use of the Washington office when 
in that city, either on business or 
pleasure. You will be sure of a 
welcome whenever you call, and 
you will be given every assistance 
possible in transacting any busi- 
ness you may have with govern- 
ment departments. 

The Washington office will un- 
dertake to handle the business of 
members with the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal 
government, including income and 
corporation tax matters. 

A. P. Hussanp, 
Secretary Millers’ National 
Federation. 











sending a notice to soft wheat miller 
members of the Federation, calling their 
attention to the fact that some millers 
have had trouble with flour made from 
soft winter wheat purchased at certain 
terminal markets. He is urging millers, 
when buying soft wheat from terminals, 
to specify that the wheat be purchased 
on the basis of federal appeal grade 
certificate. Mr. Husband says: 

“While in storage some of this wheat 
has become ‘sick,’ a condition which in- 
terferes seriously with its milling quali- 
ties. It is probable that efforts will be 
made to move this wheat, and millers 
should be extremely careful in making 
purchases. 

“As a protection against trouble and 
possible serious loss from this source, we 
urge that millers, when purchasing soft 
winter wheat from terminal markets, 
should specify that the wheat be pur- 
chased on the basis of ‘federal appeal 
grade certificate. It is likely that a 
charge of $1.50 per car may be assessed 
on this basis, but we believe it would 
afford great protection to the miller 
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making the purchase, as he would be 
assured of getting what he purchased. 
Your nearest federal grain supervisor 
can inform you fully how this method 
of purchase will protect you.” 


J. C. KOSTER SUMS UP 
SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ena., March 18.—John C. 
Koster, export manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
who has been in Europe for the last five 
months, will sail for New York from 
Rotterdam on March 24. When in Am- 
sterdam a few days ago Mr. Koster told 
me that he had traveled very extensively 
during his visit on this side, the only 
principal countries in which he had not 
set foot being Russia and Spain. 

From observation during his travels he 
had come to the conclusion that prac- 
tically all the countries of Europe— 
Great Britain and Holland excepted— 
were badly in need of credit facilities, 
and that the lack of money was hindering 
the return to more normal conditions. 
He further said that the mills in many of 
the European countries in the recent past 
and at present were very competitive, 
thus making it difficult for importers of 
American flour to transact a satisfactory 
volume of business. It was his opinion, 
however, that importers, on the whole, 
have made money on their flour pur- 
chases, but that the erratic grain mar- 
kets of the last few weeks have made 
every one extremely cautious and, as a 
result, very little business is possible at 
present. 

In speaking of Kansas flours, Mr. Kos- 
ter said that they had made good head- 
way this crop year and that territories 
lost during the past two years have been 
regained, but in order to attain a firm 
foothold it would be necessary to have 
another season like the present one. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 

VICTORIAN BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 

ME-LBouRNE, Victorta.— Exports of 
wheat from Victoria oversea during Feb- 
ruary were on a Substantially larger 
scale than in the corresponding month of 
last year, the quantities having been 
2,834,793 and 1,840,845 ctls, respectively. 
Japan was the largest buyer, shipments 
to that country having been 491,762 ctls. 
The Continent of Europe, excepting Ger- 
many, also bought liberally, France hav- 
ing taken 303,968 ctls, Italy 709,517, Nor- 
way 22,142, Belgium 31,052, and Turkey 
161,613. 

The superiority of the latest harvest 
over that of the previous season is re- 
vealed, to some extent, by the increased 
exports for the first two months of the 
present shipping term, the total outgo- 
ings having been 3,958,896 ctls, compared 
with 3,169,534 for January and February 
of 1924. 

The flour export business transacted 
last month was of substantial and im- 
portant dimensions. Altogether 452,310 
ctls were dispatched. Egypt, with 183,- 
034 ctls, was the largest buyer, then came 
Hongkong with 68,479, and Great Britain 
with 59,907. 

The appended table shows (in centals) 
the aggregate shipments of both wheat 
and flour from Victoria to over-sea coun- 
tries for January and February: 








Wheat Flour 

United Kingdom as 1,045,552 75,447 
MUTOMO sicceces er Uw: Ree 
MASI cccsccccess 151,033 197,576 
South Africa ...... ; 249,577 69,595 
Java and Sumatra ..... «cesses 47,426 
COTS cs ccnsss . eieee SOG,0G5 ceves 
BEER <o000 ‘ ce “Leennes 128,970 
Japan Leveson eee 536,704 .ee-- 
CD os dc eee ness sos ' 186 81,047 
Totals .. os . 3,958,896 600,061 


GRAIN EMBARGOES REMOVED 
Battrmore, Mp., April 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—All railroads to this point 
have removed their embargoes on grain 
destined for Baltimore. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 4, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (0900's omitted): 


c— Output, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis .. 6,695 7,691 200 50 
St. Paul ...co- 266 443 
Duluth-Superior 686 634 ine eee 
Outside ....... 7,331 6,815 207 85 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS OF MILLING INDUSTRY 





Fifteenth Annual Meeting Held at Kansas City—Second Day’s Session Devot- 
ed to Export Trade and Factors Governing Foreign Buying 
—T. C. Thatcher Elected President 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—When A. R. Kin- 
ney, Omaha, Neb., called to order the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League at Kansas City 
last week, he laid stress on the spirit of 
loyalty to the league which members have 
shown in the past, and called for a fur- 
therance of it. That spirit was actually 
the keynote of the sessions that followed, 
and many times the settlement of some 
important discussion on trade methods 
or practices turned on the fact that every 
one of the 100 millers present had identi- 
cal interests in the matter. 

Two days, April 2-3, were given over 
to the meeting this year, instead of the 
usual one day. The second session was 
felt to be necessary because of the grow- 
ing importance of the export trade to 
southwestern millers, and it was devoted 
entirely to a discussion of factors which 
influence foreign buying. 

The results of the meeting were not so 
much crystallized in resolutions as they 
were implanted in the minds of those 
who heard the various frank discussions 
in the form of a clear conception of the 
problems the milling industry in the 
Southwest is facing, and those it may be 
expected to face in a short time. Often, 
during the two days, a heated discussion 
occurred on some phase of business which 
ended without action by the meeting, but 
the millers carried away a good idea of 
the consensus of opinion on each question. 

A good example of this was in the in- 
troduction of a resolution that wheat and 
wheat products should take the same rail 
rates, which was passed without much 
thought at first, only to be recalled for 
discussion a few moments later, when it 
was analyzed, criticized, defended and 
finally rescinded. In the 10 or 15 minutes 
it was before the meeting probably a 
fourth of the millers present aired their 
views on the subject, and the rest of them 
thought more about improvements which 
might be made in rate structures than 
they had for some time. After the mo- 
tion had been recalled and defeated, the 
miller who introduced it said that it had 
been done without the idea of having it 
accepted, but because he believed such a 
change would before long be advocated 
by certain interests, and he wished to 
have the industry thinking of it. 

That was typical of the entire meeting, 
including the export sessions. Among 
the subjects brought before the conven- 
tion were: 

Rate Discrepancies Between This and 
Other Milling Sections—Explanation of 
what was being attempted by competing 
producing centers, and by the Southwest; 
something of what to expect during the 
next few months. 

Credit Information—Suggestion made 
that league secretary’s office undertake to 
assemble information as to what sales are 
made from time to time, with the amount 
and name of buyer. This would be an- 
alyzed with the idea of preventing any 
one with no credit, or limited resources, 
from buying large quantities of flour 
from a number of companies simply as a 
speculation. This practice has been 
worked on millers several times in the 
past few years, and has entailed extensive 
loss to some of them. 

Milling-in-bond Regulations and Pro- 
visions for Policing Them.—While no 
definite cases of transgression of these 
regulations were given, it was said that 
indications pointed to them. This mat- 
ter will be referred to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and, if the latter does 
not take action, to authorities in Wash- 
ington. 

Cuban Preferential Tariff. — Methods 
discussed which might be adopted to pre- 
vent flour milled from wheat not grown 
in the United States from taking advan- 
tage of preferential tariff. 

Tariff on Feedstuffs—Believed now to 
be unjust to United States’ industry and 
agriculture, and should be advanced. The 
principal difficulty lies in showing mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission that it 
costs more to manufacture feed in the 
United States than in Canada, as millers 


do not figure manufacturing costs on 
feed. This question will also be kept 
alive before the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, but the league will make a sep- 
arate fight for the higher tariff. 

Merchant Marine. — Although there 
were a few dissenting opinions, most 
of those present believed that millers 
should lend support to the merchant ma- 
rine, as it serves to protect American 
shipping from unjust rates of foreign 
lines, and from unnecessary and some- 
times intentional delays. 

Results of the Adoption of Uniform 
Terms to Mexico—A number of mills 
that had been doing a fair business with 
that country have noticed a falling off in 
trade since insistence on 30-day arrival 
draft, net, with discounts for earlier pay- 


ments. This is believed to be because 
some mills have failed to live up to 
terms. Investigation of reports will be 
made. In the meantime, it is believed 


to be too early to judge the effects of the 
uniform terms. 

Uniform Terms to West Indies and 
South America.—Secretary Topping was 
instructed to send out to all exporting 
millers in the United States and Canada 
a questionnaire to determine what per- 
centage of business to those markets is 
being done on 60-day, 90-day, or imme- 
diate reimbursement terms, with the idea 
of establishing uniform terms satisfac- 
tory to all. This, it was agreed, should 
be done at once, in order that they might 
become effective at the beginning of the 
new crop year. It was explained that 
long-time terms must be granted to many 
of these markets, as buyers distribute the 
flour to the interior in small lots, and 
must wait 60 or 90 days or longer for 
their own money. This is partly due to 
slow transportation of freight into the 
interior, the paek mule being the princi- 
pal method. 

Possibility of Growth in the Flour 
Trade with Latin America.—Indications 
are for a large outlet for southwestern 
flour to South America and the West 
Indies. Steps will be taken to survey the 
market with a view of stimulating the 
sale of hard winter wheat flour there. 

Wheat Improvement Work.—A report 
of the work that has been done in the 
past year was read by H. M. Bainer, 
manager Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association. Harry G. Randall, 
president, complained to the meeting 
that many millers who were benefiting 
directly by the wheat improvement work 
were declining to contribute to the fund 
with which the association was made to 
function. Several prominent millers rose 
to defend their refusals to contribute, 
and a lively discussion followed. The 
majority of millers seemed to think that 
the work was worth while, and that ac- 
tual benefits had been derived from it. 
Sufficient funds have already been 
pledged to carry the association through 
the coming year. 

Sales Contracts.—Millers showed them- 
selves to be unalterably opposed to 
changes suggested by the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Millers’ National 
Federation contracts. The opposition ex- 
tends also to the rules governing the 
sale of millfeed, promulgated by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. In 
both instances, millers expressed a will- 
ingness to discuss the contracts and rules 
in an effort to reach an amicable agree- 
ment, but were firm in their refusal to 
accept the changes currently suggested. 

Insurance.—Recent changes in policy 
of millers’ mutuals and marine insurance 
companies were discussed briefly, but no 
action was taken. The principal phase 
of this discussion was the decision of 
millers’ mutuals to write other than mill 
insurance. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
commending the work of C. V. Topping, 
secretary, and E. H. Hogueland, com- 
merce counsel; another deplored the loss 
by death of Theodore F. Ismert, Kansas 
City, Justin R. Soden, Emporia, Kansas, 
G. B. R. Smith, Sherman, Texas, and C. 
A. Hiebert, McPherson, Kansas. A trib- 


ute to L. E. Moses, president of the 
league for the past 10 years, and who has 
now retired, was also adopted, with in- 
structions to present to Mr. Moses a gift 
from the league which he served during 
the time of greatest development in mill- 
ing in the Southwest. Mr. Moses, who is 
chairman of the directorate of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., is now making his 
home in California. 

To succeed Mr. Moses as president of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, T. C. 
Thatcher, vice president and manager 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was elected. He was opposed by 
C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
first vice president, A. R. Kinney, presi- 
dent Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; second vice president, Ralph C. 
Sowden, president New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; third vice presi- 
dent, Thad L. Hoffman, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; treas- 
urer, Harry G. Randall, vice president 
and general manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; secretary, C. V. 
Topping, Kansas City ; commerce counsel, 
E. H. Hogueland, Topeka, Kansas. The 
last three were re-elected. 

T. P. Duncan, vice president and man- 
ager Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, was chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. H. D. Yoder, vice 
president Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 

The office of third vice president is a 
newly created one, and was suggested 
because the need was felt for an official 
of the league in Kansas City who could 
confer on major matters with Mr. Top- 
ping. 

Directors were chosen as follows: A. 
B. Anderson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; C. S. Chase, 
sales manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
vice president Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co; F. V. Zwonechek, Zwonechek & Aksa- 
mit Milling Co., Wilbur, Neb; Myron E. 
Humphrey, president Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co; L. E. Davey, Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City; T. P. Duncan, man- 
ager Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas; C. H. Newman, Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas; 
J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; J. R. Forsyth, 
Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; E. W. Kidder, Morrow- 
Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; L. S. 
Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo. 

In the absence of Mr. Moses, president, 
and Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
first vice president, the presiding officer 
at the meeting the first day was A. K. 
Kinney, second vice president. At the 
export meeting, H. D. Yoder, Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., presided in 
his official capacity as chairman of the 
export committee of the league. Mr. 
Kell was unable to get away from a meet- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board of 
his district, of which he is a member. 

If the plan for assembling sales reports 
with a view to preventing overbuying 
by speculators materializes, additional 
clerical help will be added to the office 
force maintained by the secretary. 

The reports of C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary, Harry G. Randall, treasurer, E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, and H. D. 
Yoder, chairman of the export commit- 
tee, reviewed the work accomplished dur- 
ing the past year, with a prospectus of 
the future. Those of Mr. Topping and 
Mr. Yoder were particularly informative. 
The financial report showed that the ex- 
pense of conducting the league the past 
year was $27,100. 

Visiting millers were guests of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club at luncheon, 
April 2. Thad L. Hoffman, president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., presided for the 
Kansas City millers. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





GOVERNMENT OF ARGENTINA 
PREVENTS BREAD INCREASE 


Buenos Ares, Arcentrna.—Consider- 
able interest has been aroused in Buenos 
Aires by an attempt to raise the price of 
bread, resulting in government action. 
Upon the announcement of the plan to 
increase bread prices, which was attribut- 





April 8, 1925 


ed to the increase in the price of wheat in 
the United States, the press unanimously 
denounced the plan, and public opinion 
was so strongly opposed to the step that 
the minister of agriculture appointed a 
committee to investigate the cause of the 
rise. Over 500 bakeries and bread stalls 
of the capital were visited and, according 
to press accounts, some startling revela- 
tions were brought to light, such as the 
diminishing of the size of the loaves and 
the use of false scales. The mayor of the 
city of Buenos Aires issued a decree to 
the effect that all bread sold to the public 
must bear clearly stamped thereon the 
exact weight of the loaf in grams. In- 
fringers of the decree will be fined $50 
the first time, $100 the second, and tem- 
porary or definite closure of the bakery 
if the infringement is persisted in. 





E. M. KELLY HONORED BY 
SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


NasHviLtte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association has paid a fine trib- 
ute to E. M. Kelly, who resigned his po- 
sition last month after a period of 25 
years as president of the organization. 
A committee, composed of G. A. Breaux, 
of Louisville, chairman; J. B. McLemore, 
of Johnson City, Tenn., and Frank 
Hutchinson, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., has 
just presented Mr. Kelly with a hand- 





E. M. Kelly 


some sterling silver pitcher and goblets, 
as a token of the appreciation by the as- 
sociation of his long and splendid serv- 
ices. 

The committee paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Kelly in a letter accompanying the 
gift. Glowing reference was made to 
the work of Mr. Kelly during the long 
time he has been at the head of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and to 
the manner in which he has won the 
unanimous love and esteem of the mem- 
bers. It was deemed fitting by the as- 
sociation that there should be action 
showing appreciation, and the gift was 
decided upon. 

Mr. Kelly has not only been a fore- 
most figure in the milling industry in the 
Southeast, but has held the highest posi- 
tion of national prominence, being a past 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. He served as president of the 
national organization during the World 
War, and was at the head of the south- 
ern division of the milling department 
of the national Food Administration, in 
which position he did notable service for 
the nation. He was also for a number 
of years president of the Nashville Grain 
Exchange, and has had a most conspicu- 
ous part in promoting the welfare of 
the grain and milling interests of the 
Southeast. 

Joun Lerper. 





GULF GRAIN RATES REDUCED 
New Orteans, La.—The Cuyamel Fruit 
Co. announces that on April 6 flour rates 
from New Orleans to Cienfuegos were 
reduced to 30c cwt. Rates on corn and 
oats were reduced to 224%c and 27'%4c, 
respectively. 
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SHOE ON OTHER FOOT NOW 

Many flour brokers evidently expect 
the miller to carry the bag under any 
and all circumstances. A year ago, with 
the market steadily advancing, such bro- 
kers refused to furnish mills with ship- 
ping directions, supplying their current 
needs with resale flour bought from other 
mills at attractive prices. Their original 
purchases. were sometimes carried two 
to three months beyond contract time 
and, when finally shipped, netted the 
buyers a profit of $2@3 bbl. The miller, 
on the other hand, was lucky if he got 5c 
bbl out of it. 

Today, conditions are reversed. Bro- 
kers who, last fall and up to even Feb. 1 
of this year, made big profits on their 
flour purchases, are attempting to evade 
their contracts. Several northwestern 
mills this week received letters from 
them, describing the hard time they are 
having in meeting competition, and ask- 
ing the millers to reduce their prices on 
flour under contract. To millers who 
will agree to do so, the brokers hold up 
promise of profit later. They have al- 
ready forgotten all about the big profits 
they made last year, in most instances at 
the millers’ expense. 

When receiving such requests, millers 
would do well to turn their thoughts 
backward to last year when, month after 
month, they shipped flour, in many in- 
stances on delinquent contracts, to buy- 
ers who were reaping abnormal profits on 
their purchases. Such buyers should have 
a taste of their own medicine. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour bookings last week were the 
largest for some time, due to the fact 
that, on the breaks, mills were able to 
accept open offers from their trade. 
Since April 4, however, business has 
again fallen off. Evidently, buyers have 
no confidence in the market. They re- 
fuse.to follow the advance, and are ask- 
ing the mills to book them on the basis 
of the market on April 3. 

The buying last week was not at all 
general. It was mostly by those who 
already had flour on mill books, but were 
willing to add to their holdings at the 
lower levels in order to reduce their av- 
erage cost. A good many buyers have 
placed standing orders, to be booked pro- 
viding the market drops to a certain 
point. The break has been such a severe 
one, however, that mills are by no means 
hopeful of being able to accommodate 
their customers at the levels named. 
Many think that, for the time being, the 
bottom has been touched. 

The situation, so far as shipping direc- 

tions are concerned, is discouraging. 
Millers are thankful that the market has 
firmed and advanced. The more it ad- 
vances the more likely buyers are to fur- 
nish directions against old bookings. 
With most mills, directions now would be 
more acceptable than new business. 
_ European importers, generally speak- 
ing, did not take advantage of the break. 
There was some inquiry, but bookings 
were light. This was rather surprising, 
in view of the fact that British buyers 
recently were interested and bought, fol- 
lowing the market right up to the top. 

Clears are fairly strong. There is 
enough buying going on all the time to 
keep the mills sold ahead. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


April 7 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
WUE nna wed cee és $8.50@9.00 $6.45@6.95 
Standard patent ..... 8.30@8.80 6.25@6.45 
Second patent ....... 7.95@8.25 5.95@6.15 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.50@7.7 @.... 


*First clear, jute .... 
*Second clear, jute... 
*140-lb jutes. 


Aside from a few scattered orders, 


7.00@7.25 4.50@4.80 
5.25@5.50 3.25@3.50 


there was little or no demand for semo- 
linas during the week. It looked for a 
while as though macaroni manufacturers 
were going to take hold freely, but inter- 
est again lapsed. It is difficult to ac- 
count for the indifference of buyers. Or- 
ders on mill books would indicate that 
fresh buying was merely a matter of 
time but, apparently, the trade is deter- 
mined to hold off until the last minute. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 4%c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
4 was $1.31@1.661%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.24@1.46%. No. 1 amber closed April 
7 at $1.41%.@1.65%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.343,@1.45%. 

In the week ending April 4, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 44,- 
564 bbls durum products, compared with 
52,241 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation April 7: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill. « 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 
Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output ef Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4 548,700 146,073 27 
Previous week 548,700 14 27 
ee? GO accecas 564,600 17 3 
Two years ago... 546,000 54 
Three years ago. 546,000 47 
Four years ago.. 546,000 48 





Five years ago... 546,000 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,071 bbls last week, 5,714 
in the previous week, 1,785 a year ago 
and 750 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4 332,250 152,020 46 
Previous week 419,190 204,297 49 
WORF GMO ceccves 426,690 198,217 47 
Two years ago.. 374,400 169,642 45 
Three years ago. 415,890 172,320 41 
Four years ago.. 414,690 151,460 36 
Five years ago.. 424,260 145,155 34 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Feb. 62 72,315 198,772 231,612 3,389 1,122 


62 72,315 194,358 237,786 5,489 2,346 
2,315 210,084 269 7,024 3,877 
Mch. 21 62 72,315 207,768 230,833 6,120 1,388 
Mch. 28 57 69,865 204,297 213,739 6,749 1,377 
Apr. 4. 52 55,375 152,020 161,964 3,843 357 


28 
Mch. 7 
Mch. 14 

21 
28 












WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat at Minneapo- 
lis have advanced Ic bu for the week, 
compared with the option, due to the fact 
that shippers are competing with millers 
for the light arrivals. At times there is 
hardly enough received to base a market 
on. Receipts are cleaned up early each 


ay. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 4@48c 
bu over the May option, No. 1 dark 
northern 3@47c over, and No. 1 northern 
2@40c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
4 was $1.3314@1.75%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.324%2@1.45%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 7 at $1.4612@1.77, and No. 
1 northern $1.45144@1.47 42. 

Based on the close, April 7, the mini- 


mum ‘prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 4, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 





No. 1 dark .....8,7 4,124 
No. 1 northern.: 1,143 
No. 2 northern. 980 1,740 
Others .ccceces 4,815 7,534 
Totals .cceee 12,840 14,541 14,860 5,991 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 4, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ..80,416 76,947 100,860 74,87 
a! aa 92,298 26,903 48,568 37,596 
Totals .sics 172,714 103,850 149,428 112,473 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour prices have reacted 10@20c 
bbl in the past week. Millers report in- 
quiry and sales light. Neither distribu- 
tors nor bakers seem interested. With 
prices down about $2 bbl in the last 
month, millers rather anticipated free 
buying. The decline apparently was too 
rapid, and the trade has not as yet 
gained confidence. One or two small lots 
of dark were worked during the week for 
export. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $6.30 
@6A0 bbl, pure medium $5.85@5.95, and 
pure dark $5.10@5.20, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,215 bbls flour, compared with 
11,111 a week ago. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending April 4, and 
the closing prices on April 6, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 84'2c@ 
$1.014%, 92@95c; No. 3 white oats, 34@ 
39%c, B7T%@37 Kc; No. 2 rye, $1.00%@ 
1.1742, $1.07°4@1.094%4; barley, 62@83c, 
65@80c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's 
omitted) : 


~ 


April 5 April 7 April 8 





April 4 Mch. 28 1924 1928 1922 
Corn 940 1,292 1,689 382 2,213 
Oats ..20,943 21,340 4,622 9,32: 445 
Barley. 2,183 2,189 489 849 605 
Rye .... 967 1,024 7,951 3,238 1,021 
Flaxseed 368 367 154 9 84 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 29-April 4, with comparisons: 


--Shipments— 
925 1924 


co Receipts——, 

1925 1924 

Wheat, bus. 923,550 1,286,110 §& 

Flour, bbls. 17,018 27,067 175,324 % 
Millstuff, 

COMB cece 938 617 9,992 12,780 
Corn, bus... 73,750 282,240 236,640 
Oats, bus... 407,680 367,500 813,510 536 
Barley, bus. 201,500 277,770 328,640 4 
Rye, bus.... 64,930 60,960 78,540 
Flaxs'd, bus 101,250 39,390 27,000 








CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


tye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$.....@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corn meal, yellowf ........... 3.15@ 3.20 
Reve ROU, WHO” circ ccccseeds 6.30@ 6.40 
tye flour, pure dark* . cawas 5.10@ 5.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ...... 7.50@ 7.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.40@ 7.50 
OS a ee «20 e @ 2.60 
RAMBOOE GE GAGE oc ceccciveveas 38.50@39.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


WILL BUILD BAKERY AND WAREHOUSE 


The National Tea Co., which operates 
a chain of retail grocery stores in Minne- 
apolis, has purchased trackage on Third 
Avenue South and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and will build a modern warehouse and 
bakery, at a cost of approximately $150,- 
000. When the new building is com- 
pleted, the present bakery on Lake Street 
will be discontinued. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
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62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS ELECT OFFICERS 

The annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers’ Association was held the 
evening of April 2, preceded by a dinner. 
H. A. Murphy, of the Continental Grain 
Co., was elected president, W. J. Rus- 
sell, of Gregory-Jennison & Co., vice 
president, while James A. Gould, of the 
Sheffield Elevator Co., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A. B. Ayers, of the Cream of Wheat 
Co., was elected president of the milling 
and grain division of the Minneapolis 
Traffic-Club at the annual meeting of the 
division, April 3. G. F. Nicolin, traffic 
manager for the International Milling 
Co., was elected vice president, and H. F. 
Young, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

NOTES 

H. F. Fleming, president St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from a va- 
sation trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Edward J. Kuck has leased the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) Cereal Mills, and is doing a 
general flour and feed business. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has made arrangements with the Atlas 
Flour Co, to represent it in Chicago. 

W. C. Lovejoy, of Atlanta, Ga., general 
credit manager for the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, is visiting the Minneapolis 
plant of the company. 

John H. Mulliken, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has 
gone East for the Easter holidays, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 7 as follows: 
sight, $4.78; three-day, $4.77°4,; 60-day, 
$4.75. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.80. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., headquarters in 
Minneapolis, paid a dividend of 50c share 
on its common stock, for the quarter 
ending March 31. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, last 
week was elected a director of Armour 
& Co., meat packers, according to a dis- 
patch from Chicago. 

Ashby Miller, of Minneapolis, southern 
sales manager for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., is attending the annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Miami, Fla., this week. 

The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill requiring the regis- 
ter of deeds of each county to furnish 
grain elevators an abstract of all mort- 
gages and liens upon grain. 

Screenings, while not active, are not 
as weak as reported a week ago. Dust 
is quoted at $1@2 ton, light, chaffy varie- 
ties at $5@8, 25- to 30-lb screenings $8 
@l11, and the heavier seeds at $12@15, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

M. H. Woodward, formerly of the 
Woodward-Newhouse Co., grain commis- 
sion merchants, Minneapolis, was asphyx- 
iated by carbon monoxide gas while work- 
ing over his automobile in a closed gar- 
age at his home at Lake Minnetonka. 
He was 37 years of age, and is survived 
by three small children. 

Recent shipments of Carter dise sep- 
arators included two to South Africa, six 
to England, one to Italy and three each 
to Hungary and French Indo China. The 
manufacturers of this machine, the Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, re- 
port that its sales in the last three months 
were the largest in its history. 

NO REPORT ON SPECULATION 

Wasnincton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge has received no report of the inves- 
tigation ordered by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine into the recent violent 
fluctuations in the wheat market. As 
the investigation is being made under 
the grain futures act, it was said at the 
White House, the President feels that 
the matter is one for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to handle. The law pre- 
scribes the manner in which the secre- 
tary shall proceed, and final judgment 
of the result rests with him. 
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KANSAS CITY 

The steadily declining wheat market 
last week was not conducive to flour 
buying. On the first break, Monday and 
Tuesday, a fair volume was booked by a 
few southwestern mills to some .of the 
larger bakery buyers. This constituted 
the bulk of the week’s business. 

Flour prices for the week are 75@80c 
lower. ‘The full decline in grain was re- 
flected in flour, as millfeed values ad- 
vanced slightly during the period. The 
market is now $2.50@38 bbl under that of 
a month ago. 

More sales could have been made on 
the decline, but not on a basis satisfac- 
tory to mills. As it was, much of the 
business taken was at slender margins, 
a result of the fact that the buying was 
done in round lots, and that competition 
was keen. Southwestern mills found 
themselves competing, not so much 
against each other as against northwest- 
ern companies, and the latter took a 
good share of the business available. 

Sales generally are being made for 60 
@90-day delivery. Stocks of larger flour 
users seem sufficient for April require- 
ments, but few seem to have flour in 
sight for the balance of the crop year. 
None of the southwestern mills are quot- 
ing new crop prices, nor does it appear 
probable that they will for 30 days or 
more, 

Inquiry from abroad is not so active 
as is that from domestic sources. For- 
eign buyers who made rather heavy pur- 
chases on the breaks which occurred sev- 
eral weeks ago, only to be faced with 
further declines, are inclined to be dis- 
trustful even of the comparatively low 
prices currently quoted. On the other 
hand, some mills the European connec- 
tions of which had ignored former down- 
ward movements in the market, have 
recently made moderate bookings. Small 
sales are reported to Holland, Germany, 
Denmark and the West Indies, mostly 
export patents. 

Shipping instructions are about un- 
changed. Kansas City mills manufac- 
tured some 5,000 bbls more last week 
than in the seven days previously, and 
the percentage of activity is higher than 
either the five- or 10-year average, for 
the first time in a considerable period. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, April 4: patent, $7@7.85; 
95 per cent, $6.50@7.35; straight, $6.20 
@6.95; first clear, $5.50@6; second clear, 
$5@5.35; low grade, $4.50@4.90. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4 148,500 97,543 65 
Previous week... 148,500 93,734 63 
WORF BHO v0 ccces 150,900 101,639 67 
Two years ago... 132,900 76,400 57 
Five-year average (same week):... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 29-April 4 554,310 287,748 52 
Previous week... 554,310 270,361 48 
WOOF BHO .cceces 501,030 276,386 55 
Two years ago... 518,430 250,650 48 
Five-year average (same week). 50 
Ten-year average (same week). 54 


Direct export shipments by re reporting 
mills were 25,901 bbls last week, 33,887 
in the previous week, 19,540 a year ago 
and 14,806 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three reported 
domestic business fair, 57 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Maren SO-Agrll @ wiv cccscees 


BEOOG BOCES occccernces se scebvesaneeer 21 
MOE. aidan oceWbekse0aes.s<hoen kee 28 
ey ye re ee ee ee ee eer ee 41 


8. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4 ......... 37,115 78 
Previous week ....ssesses 24,496 61 
we Me circcnsees erm «| 59 
Two years ago ........... 232,467 47 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, April 4: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.35@1.57, No. 2 $1.34@1.57, No. 3 
$1.33@1.56, No. 4 $1.82@1.54; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.59@1.65, No. 2 $1.56@1.64, No. 
3 $1.52@1.62, No. 4 $1.45@1.58. 

White corn, No. 2 89@92c, No. 3 86@ 
88c, No. 4 83@85c; yellow corn, No, 2 
90@93c, No. 3 89@9Iic, No. 4 86@88c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 85@89¢, No. 3 85@ 
86'4.c, No. 4 83@85c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 4, with comparisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls.. 9,425 6,825 108,550 98,150 

Wheat, bus.. 259,200 167,400 727,650 535,950 

Corn, bus.... 265,000 138,750 881,250 355,000 


Oats, bus.... 88,400 139,400 349,500 117,000 
RPO, BBBswrce sesee 69406 everss 11,000 
Barley, bus.. 3,000 T.08e ose 24,700 
Bran, tons.. r,000 320 4,980 4,340 
Hay, tons... 6,612 6,024 3,000 3,144 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT TO CONTINUE 

The Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association will continue as a live 
organization and as active in its work 
as formerly, despite some opposition to 
it that developed at the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City last week. The association 
was originated by and has always drawn 
much of its support from the league. 

The question of going ahead with the 
work was not raised because of finances, 
but because of what was alleged by 
Harry G. Randall, president, to be an 
unfair distribution of costs. He said 
that enough money to carry on the ac- 
tivities of the association in a broad 
manner was available, but that it had 
been contributed by comparatively few 
companies. It was unfair, he said, to 
allow a few millers, grain dealers and 
boards of trade to bear the expense of 
work that benefited the entire industry. 

Members of the executive committee 
of the association conferred after hear- 
ing the discussions on the floor of the 
meeting, and it was decided that ‘results 
to be obtained were too important to 
allow the association to die. An exten- 
sive program of work is being planned 
for this year by Mr. Randall and H. 
M. Bainer, director. 


NOTES 


J. ‘B. M. Wilcox, sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
in the East. 

Mrs. Harry G. Randall is recovering 
from a serious attack of influenza. Mr. 
Randall is vice president and general 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Isadore Sheinbart and son, Nathan, of 
the I. Sheinbart Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, visited in Kansas City last week. 
The company acts as distributor for the 
products of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

Estimates of local grain men indicate 
that about 2,000,000 bus wheat remain 
in Kansas City unsold. Demand for cash 
wheat is quiet. Buying for many weeks 





has been spasmodic, and comes only on a 
recession in prices. 


W. H. Clevenger, manager Tyler & 
Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction City, Kan- 
sas, left for a fortnight’s trip to eastern 
markets following the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City last week. 

Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territory in 
February were 742,500 bbls, compared 
with 926,483 the preceding month and 
717,374 in February, 1924. 

Rather good sales were reported by 
soft wheat mills in Kansas City territory 
last week, Most of the purchases were 
made by cracker bakers, and consisted 
of 95 per cent flour, on a basis of $7@ 
7.25 bbl, bulk, Kansas City. 

Starting April 27, the grain market at 
the Kansas City Board of Trade will 
open and close an hour earlier than at 
present, to conform with the daylight 
savings time standard used in New York 
and Chicago in the summer, 


Wheat clearances through Galveston 
last month were 1,590,133 bus. None was 
cleared through that pert in March a 
year ago. Since July 1, 1924, 31,679,817 
bus wheat have moved through Galveston 
for export, a gain of 26,574,817 bus over 
the preceding year. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
left late last week for New York. He 
will return to Chicago in time for the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, April 16, 17, coming from 
there back to Kansas City. 

John C. Koster, export department 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, sailed from AmS&terdam, Hol- 
land, April 2, on the Nieuw Amsterdam 
for New York, and will land April 11. 
He has been making an éxtensive Euro- 
pean trip, having been abroad since last 
fall. 

C. M. Brown, formerly with the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is now with the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co. He will act 
as division sales manager, in charge of 
sales in the Southwest and in New Eng- 
land, 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Bakers’ Association will be held April 
27-29 at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. 
The Texas association is one of the 
strongest in the Southwest, and is always 
well attended by both bakers and allied 
tradesmen. Herbert Schott, Houston, is 
president. 

A. H. Dillon, who recently resigned 
as sales manager of the hard wheat 
flour department of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, to enter the 
flour brokerage business in Kansas City, 
has taken an office at 616 Board of 
Trade Building. He recently completed 
an extensive eastern trip. 

The annual convention of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 
May 7. The Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association will meet in Oklahoma City 
May 19, 20, and the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will meet in Wichita 
May 21, 22. The Texas meeting will be 
in Fort Worth, May 22, 23. 

Mill machinery men say that inquiries 
for replacements and capacity increases 
have been more active the past two 
weeks. No important contracts have 
been taken, however, and inasmuch as 
only about three months remain until 
the starting of the busy season for mills, 
there is not likely to be any extensive 
replacement work undertaken. ; 

The fire which recently stopped opera- 
tions temporarily for the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, 
ruined a rather remarkable production 
record for the company’s mill. The 
plant had been running full time since 
Nov. 1, and enough specifications were 
in sight to continue until the middle of 
May. Repairs to the mill will be finished 
this week. 

Increased activity on the part of north- 
western interests to secure a reduction 
of 6c cwt on flour and grain shipments 
from Minneapolis to eastern points has 
resulted in several conferences by offi- 
cials of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
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and the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
both of which organizations have main- 
tained that, if a reduction is granted, it 
should also be made to apply to ship- 
ments from the Southwest. 

Kansas City receipts of grain and 
grain products last month were consid- 
erably exceeded by the shipments. Total 
inward movement was 4,793 cars, or 670 
less than for February. Shipments ag- 
gregated 8,250 cars, or 1,920 more than 
in the preceding month. Included in the 
receipts were 166 cars flour and 267 cars 
millfeed. Shipments of flour totaled 
1,516 cars, and of millfeed 1,246. These 
figures are about on a parity with those 
of the preceding month, except for mill- 
feed shipments, which show an increase 
of 247 cars. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Missouri for Gould’s America’s 
Quality Bakery, Kansas City. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $15,000. It will 
operate a retail bakeshop in the resi- 
dence section of Kansas City, specializ- 
ing largely in cakes and other sweet 
goods. Included in the company are 
George Gould, formerly of the Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, and the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, William 
J. Morse and Edward C, Ritter. The 
latter is at present in charge of cake 
production for the Consumers’ Bread Co. 
here. 


ATCHISON 


Declining prices have forced the flour 
market to a point where one-car buyers 
are attracted, and millers are receiving a 
good inquiry from this class of trade. 
Increased interest is also being shown 
for export, although the sales reported 
are for limited amounts. Business of 
Atchison mills will average 50 per cent 
of capacity for the past week. Shipping 
instructions are fair. 

Quotations, basis car lots, cotton 98's, 
Atchison: hard wheat short patent $7.75 
@8, straight $7.45@7.65, first clear $6.10 
@6.40; soft wheat short patent $8.60@ 
8.80, straight $8.20@8.40, first clear $7 
@7.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

March 29-April 4 ......... 20,668 84 
Previous week .......++0:s 20,568 83 
BOGS GOS ocscvcdseccscqcee Fae 88 


NOTES 


The foundation for the new 1,000-bbl 
mill being built here for the Lukens 
Milling Co. is completed. 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Blair 
Milling Co., attended the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City last week. 


WICHITA 


There is no change in flour conditions, 
and very little export or domestic busi- 
ness is being accomplished. A few strag- 
gling sales were made the first part of 
last week on breaks, but shipping direc- 
tions are unusually slow, with the outlook 
for the near future about unchanged. 

Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri 
River, range as follows: short patent, 
$8.30@8.50 bbl; straight, $7.80@8; clears, 
$6.80@7. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 29-April 4.. 65,700 31,534 48 
Previous week .... 65,700 41,756 63 
TOF BOO ceveveves 64,620 35,053 54 
Two years ago.... 64,620 31,776 49 


Wheat receipts in Wichita for March 
were 408,000 bus, against 772,800 in 
March of 1924; shipments were 418,800 
bus, against 345,000 in March of 1924. 


NOTES 


W. F. Middlekauff, Chase Bag Co. rep- 
resentative, visited Wichita mills last 
week. 

C. C. Blodgett, assistant manager east- 
ern territory for the Red Star Milling 
Co., has returned from a trip to northern 
Illinois. 

F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ League, attended the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City last week. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., attended the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
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Kansas City last week, and from there 
went to Miami, Fla., to attend a meeting 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association. He 
will be gone about 10 days. 

0. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
ted Star Milling Co., attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
held in Kansas City last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager, and 
D. S. Jackman, treasurer, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., attended the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League held in 
Kansas City last week. From there Mr. 
Magill joined Mrs. Magill in Pratt, Kan- 
is, for a week end visit with friends. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., left Thursday to accompany his 
on Jack, who is returning to school in 
\ndover, Mass., after spending his spring 
vacation here. Robert Lowry, son of 
G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., who attends the same school, 
returned Saturday to the East. 


SALINA 

Flour trade picked up last week, a 
number of sales being reported, business 
in general being more active than for 
some time. Shipping directions are good 
and millers are in an optimistic mood. 
One mill is running full time to take care 
of large export orders. Production was 
cut last week, however, because the Shell- 
abarger mill is not in operation, due to 
the recent fire. 4 

Prices have dropped perceptibly. Quo- 
tations, April 2, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.30@9; 95 per cent, 
$8@8.60; straight, $7.90@8.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

March 27-April 2 ......... 19,472 42 
Previous week ........... 29,896 64 


NOTES . 

The Western Star Mill Co. has given 
its Chicago account to W. P. Ronan. 

C. M. Todd, secretary-treasurer H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., attended the South- 
western Millers’ League meeting in Kan- 
sas City last week. 

J. T. Knowles, New England represen- 
tative for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., visited the local mill offices on 
his way to California last week. 

L. C. Shellabarger, president Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., and William 
Shellabarger, both of Decatur, IIl., were 
here last week, called by the fire that de- 
stroyed the large warehouse of the mill. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a 
three weeks’ trade trip over the south- 
eastern states, and while away will attend 
the Southern Bakers’ Association con- 
vention at Miami, Fla. 


OKLAHOMA 

Reductions in flour prices among 
Oklahoma mills amounted to 70@80c 
when millers changed their quotations to 
correspond to lower cash prices of wheat. 
Increased buying followed but there was 
no inclination to lay in stocks by jobbers 
or bakers. Millers reported a healthy 
increase of business for the week, how- 
ever. Reports from domestic territory 
showed that stocks of resale flour had 
been depleted. Bakery buying con- 
tinued to improve, although many con- 
cerns that buy in Oklahoma markets have 
stocks to last until July 1. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold last 
week at $8.60@8.80, straight patent $8.10 
@8.30 and clears and low grades at a 
range of $7.10@8. Soft wheat short pat- 
ent brought $9@9.10, straight patent 
$8.50@8.70, and clears and low grades 
$7.50@8.10. { 

NOTES 

The Hinson-Hockaday Grain Co., Gra- 
ham, Texas, with $20,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by C. E. Hinson 
and C. B. and D. E. Hockaday. 

The Wichita Feed & Fuel Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, recently suffered the loss 
of a warehouse valued at $4,500 and stock 
valued at $2,000, by fire of unknown 
origin. 

A milling and grain concern has been 
temporarily perfected at Grove, Okla., by 
the election of W. E. Jones president, 
Lee House vice president and John T. 
Oakley secretary-treasurer. Plans are 
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being made to erect a small flour mill and 
a grain elevator. 

W. J. Lawther, head of one of the 
largest feed milling concerns of Texas, 
and I. A. Fridge and T. S. Kelly recent- 
ly incorporated the W. J. Lawther Mills, 
Dallas, with $150,000 capital stock, and 
the Lawther Grain Co., Dallas, with 
$6,000 capital stock. 

At a recent meeting in Fort Smith, 
Ark., of the Southern Flour & Feed Co., 
Dexter Graves was elected president as 
successor to the late W. S. Gunning, who 
was general manager of the Ball & Gun- 
ning Milling Co., Webb City, Mo., W. C. 
Ball, of that company, was elected vice 
president, and John A. Kruse secretary- 
treasurer. 

District Judge Terrell, Fort Worth, 
has dismissed a suit involving the Glad- 
ney-Muchmore Grain Co. and discharged 
H. B. Dorsey as receiver of the com- 
pany. A settlement was made out of 
court whereby assets of the company will 
be divided. C. E. Muchmore and Samuel 
Gladney, who constituted the company, 
will engage separately in the grain busi- 
ness. 

Grain storage tanks being constructed 
by the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will be completed by the beginning of 
the next grain season. The aggregate ca- 
pacity will then be 520,000 bus, and equip- 
ment will take care of 25 cars of grain 
daily. The El Reno company has been 
handling about 1,500,000 bus wheat an- 
nually, and manufacturing about 200,000 
bbls flour. 

The four flour mills of Sherman, Texas, 
have a “legitimate capacity of 4,100 bbls 
flour per day, not including meal and 
millfeeds,” says Lee Simmons, secretary 
Sherman Chamber of Commerce, in a 
statement in which he says he is correct- 
ing a report from Washington which said 
that Dallas led other cities of the state in 
flour mill capacity. “I have obtained these 
figures directly from the mills themselves, 
and am writing Washington to this ef- 
fect,” he added. 


NEBRASKA 

Mills in Nebraska are operating only 
part time, and sales of flour last week 
were not heavy. With the big decline in 
wheat, these mills have reduced their 
quotations considerably. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
was very light last week as a result of the 
break in prices. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output  ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4.. 27,300 15,700 57 

Previous week .... 27,300 18,561 67 

FOG ABO .scsccsce 24,900 19,608 78 

Two years ago.... 23,100 14,240 61 
NOTES 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., has re- 
turned to his home here from Chicago. 

The Omaha Traffic Club, which came 
into being last Tuesday night at a dinner 
at the Elks’ Home, elected John A. Kuhn, 
traffic manager of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, president. 

W. W. Johnson, assistant general 
freight agent, who has retired from the 
active service of the Burlington Railroad 
after serving it in various capacities for 
41 years, was guest of honor last Tues- 
day evening at a dinner given at the Uni- 
versity Club by W. J. Hynes, of the 
Hynes Elevator Co., J. H. Wright, Jr., 
of the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., C. C. 
Crittenden, of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Co., and Edward S. Miller, of the Miller 
Cereal Mills. Many well-known officials 
of the Burlington were guests at the din- 
ner. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, March 30.—The recent 
break in wheat prices has demoralized the 
flour market here, and the outlook for the 
rest of the crop year is not favorable. 
Bakers have contracted for enough flour 
to meet current needs, and for reasonably 
safe reserves in addition. As a result 
they take no interest in present prices. 
In general, trade conditions are dull in 
Cuba, owing to the poor price at which 
the sugar crop was sold. There is a gen- 
eral lack of ready money. Stocks in the 
outports are rather heavy, or at least suf- 
ficient to make buyers apathetic. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 
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USING FORCE IN EJECTING 
TRESPASSERS 

In the case of State vs. Rogers (126 
S. E. 329) the South Carolina supreme 
court had occasion to outline the right 
of the proprietor of an office or business 
establishment to use force in ejecting un- 
welcome visitors. In affirming a convic- 
tion of defendant on a charge of assault 
and battery with intent to kill, the court 
observed: 

“The foregoing conclusion is not to be 
understood as a declaration that the pro- 
prietor of a place of business, such as a 
store, shop, office, etc., has no right to 
eject one who, either by virtue of a warn- 
ing before entry, or as a result of a duly 
communicated revocation after entry of 
an express or implied license to enter, has 
become a trespasser. That such a pro- 
prietor has the right to eject a trespasser 
from his premises and to use such force, 
short of killing him, as may be necessary 
to accomplish the expulsion, is, as we ap- 
prehend, well settled. . . . If, in the ex- 
ercise of that right, the proprietor is as- 
saulted by the trespasser and subjected 
to such danger of life or of serious bodily 
harm as would justify the killing of the 
assailant under the law of self-defense, 
obviously he would have the right to 
stand on that defense and, if in fact en- 
gaged in the legitimate exercise in good 
faith of his right to eject, he would in 
such case be without fault in bringing on 
the difficulty, and would not be bound to 
retreat.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
44 

Though one drinks at a river, one can- 
not drink more than a bellyful; enough is 
good, but there is no use in satiety. The 
bird in the forest can perch on only one 
bough, and this should be the wise man’s 
pattern.—The philosophies of Tso Ssu. 

& > 
GOLD MEDAL SUPREMACY 

Under the caption of “How Gold Med- 
al Won Its Supremacy” the leading edi- 
torial in the March 5 issue of Printers’ 
Ink has the following comment on the 
advertising success of the Washburn 
Crosby Co: 

When the Washburn Crosby Co. start- 
ed to advertise in 1890, it was a compara- 
tively unknown concern. In a trade mark 
suit recently the company revealed that 
since 1890 it has put $16,898,750 into ad- 
vertising. Its appropriation in 1890 was 
$40,677. Until 1902, the company invest- 
ed less than $100,000 annually in adver- 
tising. In 1902 the appropriation climbed 
to $233,303. From then on it averaged 
well over $500,000 annually. By 1909 it 
was $819,350. Here are the figures from 
1909 to the end of 1924: 


1910-11..... $ 656,197 1917-18..... $1,026,851 
1911-12..... 560,853 1918-19..... 996,784 
1912-13..... 506,517 1919-20..... 1,238,369 
1913-14..... 704,495 1920-21..... 1,386,279 
1914-15 639,499 1921-22*.... 831,504 
1916-16,.... 802,552 1922-23..... 1,147,538 


1916-17..... 1,030,769 1923-24..... 1,092,420 

*Eleven months. 

It would be a mistake to attribute 
Washburn Crosby’s entire success to its 
advertising. Good all-round management 
probably deserves the credit for what has 
been accomplished with Gold Medal. It 
is significant, however, that good man- 
agement so often includes regular adver- 
tising in its program. 

4 % 

When you have erred, be not afraid to 

correct yourself.—Confucius. 
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A PLOW THAT HAS CLAWS 

Eberhard Osthaus, a Westphalian 
farmer, is credited in news dispatches 
with having constructed a special plow 
and developed a new method of grain 
growing with which, he claims, harvests 
will be multiplied without using fer- 
tilizers. 

The new plow has flexible claws like 
an animal. Though it moves very quick- 
ly, it avoids every stone in the soil. The 
“claws” are elastic steel hooks, which root 


up the ground, break it and throw it 
backward, well crumbled. The machine 
replaces not only the plow, but also har- 
row, hoe, roller, spade or rake. e 

The bed, which is made in one opera- 
tion, keeps the humidity and offers better 
conditions for growing plants, it is 
claimed, than the beds secured by the old 
method. Osthaus claims that his beds can 
at once he planted and don’t need a 
“rest,” so that there is no need to wait 
for the spring to do certain planting. 

The new method of cultivation invent- 
ed by Osthaus consists in growing grain 
as one grows vegetables. ‘The seed is put 
in a shelving bed. When the plants have 
reached a height of about five inches they 
are put into the field which has been han- 
dled with the new machine. Heads of 
grain produced by this method are said 
to have been twice as long as normal and 
to have contained on an average 100 ker- 
nels. Osthaus estimated that for every 
seed planted in one test the harvest yield- 
ed 2,000 kernels. 

 % & 

Those who are in earnest never die; 
those who are thoughtless are as if dead 
already.— Buddha. 


> & 

WIRELESS TO AUSTRALIA 

The Northwestern Miller’s correspond- 
ent in Melbourne, Victoria, writes that 
almost nightly, for some time, listeners 
in Victoria and New South Wales, along 
the eastern portion of the commonwealth, 
have heard messages and music broadcast 
from the KDKA station in Pennsylvania. 
“Some of the spoken messages and the 
music,” he says, “have been remarkably 
clear, notwithstanding the intervening 
distance of approximately 10,000 miles. 
Arrangements have now been made 
whereby the dispatches from KDKA are 
picked up in Melbourne by 3LO, which 
rebroadcasts them for the benefit of Vic- 
torians. A few nights ago, although the 
statics were bad, the writer, through a 
modest set, heard portions of the music 
quite distinctly. 

$$ @ 


If a man hath two loaves, let him sell 
one and buy flowers, for bread is food 
for the body, but flowers are food for the 
soul.—El Koran. 


& & 


A TRAVELING FLOUR MILL 

The invention in France of a traveling 
flour mill is announced. It is claimed 
that this mill is complete in every respect 
and its product compares favorably with 
that of the most up-to-date mills. 

The mill is designed to be carried in 
one or more vehicles drawn by a motor 
tractor, and is intended to serve those 
parts situated at some distance from a 
railway and where the erection of a per- 
manent mill is not justified. 

An electric motor is installed in case 
this power is available, but if there is no 
electricity available a gasoline engine is 
also provided. 

The mill is also designed to be carried 
on two railway trucks, should a railway 
be available, to those districts where no 
permanent mill is located. 

ee 


From him who has eyes to see and ears 
to hear, no mortal can hide his secret; he 
whose lips are silent chatters with his 
fingertips and betrays himself through ull 
his pores.—Chinese saying. 


% 

A two-year-old child at New Castle, 
Pa., has the makings of a good flour 
salesman or publicity man for a live mill. 
After locking the door of the kitchen, 
while his mother was absent, he climbed 
into a flour bin, which automatically 
closed, holding him a prisoner. His 
shrieks aroused the family, and it.was 
necessary to enlist the neighbors, with 
ladders, in the job of breaking into the 
kitchen, through a window, to get the 
little hero out. 
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CHICAGO 

Extreme dullness continues in the local 
market. With a daily decline in wheat 
prices, dealers find it nearly impossible 
to interest the trade in new contracts. 
They are finding it just as difficult now 
to dispose of one car of flour as it is to 
book a round lot at other times. The 
enormous drop in flour prices has not 
had any material effect on buyers, and 
they only buy when in actual need. 

Reports from spring wheat mill repre- 
sentatives are that business is practically 
at a standstill. There are few sales be- 
yond small lots, although one broker 
claims to have made a few bookings of 
three to six cars. Mills in the Northwest 
are anxious for business, and in some in- 
stances are naming prices below those 
from the Southwest, but this has not in- 
creased the demand. 

A few sales of hard winters have been 
made, but business is restricted, due to 
widely fluctuating markets. Bookings 
last week averaged around one to four 
cars, and went mainly to bakers. Buyers 
in general are not disposed to build up 
stocks, under present conditions. 

Soft winters are dull, and low prices 
are being named by some Michigan mills. 
Efforts by mill representatives to drum 
up business last week were fruitless. 
Cracker bakers are expected to enter the 
market soon. 

First clears from the Northwest are 
still rather scarce, and offerings from the 
Southwest also are less plentiful. Sec- 
ond clears, however, are available, but 
inquiry is negligible. 

There has been a little business in rye 
flour on the break. However, with prices 
sliding downward, sales have been mainly 
in single car lots. The local output to- 
taled 2,000 bbls last week, the same as 
the previous week. White was quoted 
April 4 at $5.85@6.15 bbl, jute, medium 
at $5.65@5.85, and dark at $5.25@5.40. 

Semolinas have not improved any, in 
spite of the drop in prices, and macaroni 
manufacturers show no inclination to en- 
ter the market. Shipping directions also 
are slowing up. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted April 4 at 442@4%c lb, bulk; No. 
8 semolina, 442c; fancy durum patent, 
44, @4 Yc. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears in 
jutes, April 4: spring top patent $7.60@8 
bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $6.65@6.90, second clear $5.60@6; 
hard winter short patent $7.30@7.75, 95 
per cent patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.90 
@7.25, first clear $6.30@6.50; soft winter 
short patent $7.20@7.60, standard patent 
$6.95@7.30, straight $6.80@7.15, first 
clear $6.25@6.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4.. 40,000 24,000 60 
Previous week .... 40,000 34,000 85 
WOOF BHO cccccsecse 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago.... 40,000 21,000 62 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were much lower 
last week, but premiums remained steady, 
and on red wheat were a little higher. 
The market was not very active, as the 
unsettled options made buyers very cau- 
tious. Red winter wheat was in best re- 
quest. Millers took what little was com- 
ing in at firm premiums. These were up 
fully 2c, but a few cars sold as high as 
1342@14c over May, f.o.b., Chicago. Hard 
winter wheat receipts were light. There 
was a fair demand early in the week, but 
the. last two days it slowed up consider- 
ably. Some spring wheat has been re- 
ceived, but much of this was low grade 
and went for chick feed. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 245,000 bus. Receipts were 


93 cars, compared with 125 the week be- 
fore, and 64 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
10@12c over May, No. 3 red 4@8c over; 
No. 1 hard 1@3c over, No. 2 hard 1@2'%%c 
over, No. 3 hard lc over to 2c under; No. 
1 dark northern 2c under to 20c over, 
No. 2 dark 2c under to 13c over, No. 1 
northern 3c under to 10c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.48, 
@1.50% bu, No. 8 red $1.4214@1.46%; 
No. 1 hard $1.3914@1.41%, No. 2 hard 
$1.394%.@1.40%, No. 8 hard $1.387%2@ 
1.39%; No. 1 dark northern $1.3644@ 
1.514%, No. 2 dark $1.35142@1.48142, No. 1 
northern $1.3642@1.40%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was much lower, and the 
market was fairly active. Shipping de- 
mand improved, and sales were larger. 
Receipts were 815 cars, compared with 
665 a week before, and 345 a year ago. 
Much of this, however, was purchased at 
other terminals to be put into elevators. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 88@9lIc bu, 
No. 5 mixed 85@87'2c; ‘No. 2 yellow 
$1.00%,@1.0114, No. 3 yellow 96@98%ce, 
No. 4 yellow 88@96c, No. 5 yellow 872 
@89c; No. 3 white 9644c, No. 4 white 88 
@94c, No. 5 white 85@89c. 

Cash rye was also much lower, although 
trading basis was unchanged to Yc high- 
er, No. 2 selling around 2c under May. 
There was a good spot demand, and 
heavy sales were made here of stocks at 
seaboard for export. Receipts totaled 
7 cars, against 15 the previous week, and 
10 a year ago; No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.05@1.05¥2 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 4, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls.... 209 192 138 146 
Wheat, bus.... 157 166 434 290 
Corn, bus..... 1,315 724 435 546 
Oats, bus...... 594 802 967 940 
Rye, BUS... .°.... 10 14 3 10 
Barley, bus.... 70 154 25 50 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Buyers of corn goods remain scarce, 
and business consists only of scattered 
single cars for later delivery. Mills are 
complaining of lack of business, and this 
is reflected in the prices being named in 
this market, some being willing to shade 
values considerably to make sales. Corn 
flour was quoted April 4 nominally at 
$2.45@2.50 ewt, corn meal $2.45@2.50, 
cream meal $2.45@2.50, hominy $2.45@ 
2.55, jute, car lots, Chicago. 


AMERICAN HOMINY COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chica- 
go, trustee for the American Hominy 
Co., having sold all the property of this 
concern, has declared the first dividend of 
25 per cent to bondholders. It is expect- 
ed that the second and last dividend of 
25 per cent will be paid in the near fu- 
ture. 

The government has filed*a claim of 
approximately $900,000 for unpaid in- 
come tax liability from 1919 forward. 
This is a preferred claim and, if al- 
lowed, will practically take all funds 
which are not specifically derived from 
the sale of mortgages. The trustees are 
fighting this claim, but the impression is 
that it will be allowed. In that case no 
dividend will be declared for the benefit 
of the creditors. 


TO MAKE EUROPEAN TRIP 


H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., accompanied 
by Mrs. Beecher, will sail from New 
York July 1 on the Cunard steamship 
Lancastria. He will make a two months’ 
tour of France, Spain, Italy, Algeria, 





Switzerland, Great Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Mr. and Mrs. Beecher 
will be joined by several cousins as 
traveling companions. 

Mr. Beecher was in Chicago, visiting 
P. P. Croarkin, his local representative, 
for several days last week. He also con- 
ferred with John H. Janney, the Pitts- 
burgh and Virginia representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., who spent most 
of the week in Chicago. 


NOTES 


Rolled oats are said to be in good de- 
mand. On April 4 they were quoted at 
$2.55@2.60 per 90-lb sack. 

William Clevinger, of Tyler & Co., 
Aurora Mills, Junction City, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in this market. 

Herman F. Wright, manager Mount 
Olive (Ill.) Milling Co., spent a few days 
calling on the trade here recently. 

John C. Hustedt, formerly of C. A. 
King & Co., Toledo, is now connected 
with the Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago. 

A. R. Darner, North Star Milling Co., 
Arlington, Minn., spent several days vis- 
iting the trade in this market last week. 

J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a short business trip 
to Minneapolis and points in Wisconsin. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed and oil meal, Chicago, is spending a 
week’s vacation at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. : 

Frank G. Clark, flour distributor, Chi- 
cago, is expected back this week from an 
extended visit to his winter home in 
Florida. 

Oscar P. Doerr, sales manager An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, spent a 
few days at this concern’s Chicago office 
last week. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his company’s Chicago offices 
last week. + 

Ashby Miller, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and Murray K. Guthrie, Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, recently 
called at the local offices of the milling 


_ company. 


L. Eisemann, of Eisemann & Co., Inc., 
exporter of flour and feed, New Orleans, 
was in Chicago last week, and while here 
bought a membership on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Samuel P. Arnot is now associated with 
Clement Curtis & Co., grain commission, 
in the grain department. He was for- 
merly executive vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Durand, McNeil, Horner Co., 
wholesale grocer, was awarded the con- 
tract to furnish the House of Correction, 
Chicago, with flour during the quarter 
beginning April 1. The price was $7.48 
bbl. 

Dr. Herman A. Bundeson, health com- 
missioner of Chicago, will be the speaker 
at the next luncheon meeting of the 
Dough Club on April 8. He will talk on 
“Essential Foods in Relation to Chicago’s 
Health.” 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards on April 1 were 
29,750 bbls, according to Frank C. Sick- 
inger, official flour inspector. This com- 
pares with 29,000 bbls on March 1, and 
29,200 on April 1, 1924. 

Harvey B. Smith, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited this com- 
pany’s local headquarters last week. A. 
E. Grawert, in charge of the doughnut 
flour department, is spending a few 
weeks at the Chicago offices. 

The Lange-Baeuchle Flour Co., jobber, 
4059 South La Salle Street, Chicago, has 
been renamed the Lange Flour Co. E. 
G. Baeuchle has disposed of holdings to 
other stockholders, but will continue to 
call on the trade in Chicago territory for 
this concern. Frank E. Lange, one of 
the principals, is vice president of the 
Chicago Flour Club. 

David Diamond, an old resident of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and who is also interested in 


. milling properties, visited Habel, Arm- 


bruster & Larsen, Chicago flour jobbers, 
last week. Mr. Diamond mentioned that, 
at the request of the Nebraska depart- 
ment of agriculture, he has seeded 247 
acres of land near Danburg, in the south- 
eastern corner of the state, to spring 
wheat for experimental purposes. 


April 8, 1925 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour consumers are being forced to 
buy in order to replenish dwindling sup- 
plies, and this business is expected to 
give substance to the trade during the 
coming weeks, regardless of the price. 
In addition, a number have deemed it 
wise to take on moderate quantities at 
the prevailing low prices, in the belief 
that values cannot be expected to go 
much lower while sigus point to a re- 
bound. Trade opinion seems to agree on 
the point that flour is very cheap just 
now, at a reduction of 75@80c bbl during 
the week, putting prices back to the No- 
vember level. There is less divergence in 
limits named by mills and jobbers, and 
sentiment is less disorganized. Nominal 
quotations, April 4: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.45@8.75 bbl, 
straight $7.75@8.15, first clear $7.25@ 
7.60, and second clear $5.95@6.40, in 98-lb 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The net result of the violent shifting 
of wheat and flour prices has been to 
place the price of Kansas patent much 
closer to springs than has been the case 
for practically the entire crop year thus 
far. The value of winter wheat is pro- 
portionately higher, and this is reflected 
in flour prices to the extent of making a 
very narrow spread between spring and 
Kansas patents. As might be expected, 
this throws some business to spring wheat 
millers which ordinarily might go to 
southwestern producers. A local mill 
making both kinds of flour is asking but 
15c bbl more for spring straight than 
Kansas, and working considerable busi- 
ness over to the spring side. Representa- 
tives of southwestern mills in this market 
are feeling the effects of this competi- 
tion, but say they have been able to sell 
their established trade some fair quanti- 
ties. Business is mostly in small lots, for 
delivery within 30 to 60 days. Nominal 
quotations, April 4: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, 
straight $7.45@8, and first clear $6.75@ 
7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4.. 12,000 7,300 61 

Previous week .... 12,000 7,300 61 

Wee Ge sccavstevse 12,000 3,750 31 

Two years ago..... 16,000 6,700 42 

Three years ago... 16,000 oer <* 

Four years ago.... 24,000 5,435 23 

Five years ago. 24,000 7,000 29 


Business in rye yen is unsatisfactory, 
due largely to the trends of the grain 
market. Fluctuations in rye in both the 
cash and option markets have been prob- 
ably more violent than in wheat, and be- 
cause of the peculiar character of the 
flour trade, rye millers have been com- 
pelled to make so many and such fre- 
quent changes in their limits that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get down to a trading 
basis. There has been a little better in- 
quiry from eastern brokers, but very lit- 
tle business has been worked for export. 
Domestic call is confined largely to small 
quantities of fancy patent and pure dark. 
Mills have no trouble disposing of these 
grades, current output being pretty well 
absorbed from day to day by the stand- 
ing orders of established trade, but low 
grade flour and offal are selling slowly, 
and at some millls there is an undue ac- 
cumulation that has a tendency to affect 
output schedules adversely. Nominal 
quotations, April 4: fancy rye patent 
$6.35@6.50 bbl, pure white $6.10@6.20, 
straight $5.95@6. 05, pure dark $5.60@ 
5.75, and ordinary dark $5.20@ 5.30, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Cash grain receipts at Milwaukee are 
running very light, but demand is only 
fair, even at the substantial reductions in 
sample prices during the week, amount- 
ing to 13@16c for wheat, 10c for rye, 12 
@l5c for corn, 4@4'c for oats, and 5@ 
6c for barley. Millers and other indus- 
tries are constantly in the market for 
fancy grades, but the scarcity of these 
is pronounced. Closing quotations, April 
4: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.53@1.58, No. 1 hard winter $1.44@ 
1.47, No. 1 red winter $1.52@1.53, No. 1 
durum $1.40@1.41; No. 2 rye, $1.09@ 
1.10; No. 3 yellow corn 94@96c, No. 3 
white 91@93c, No. 3 mixed 91@93c; No. 
3 white oats, 3812@40c; malting barley 
77@90c, pearling 90@9lc. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 4, as reported 
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April 8, 1925 


to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 


parisons: 
r-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls. . 13,500 29,750 26,230 8,740 
Wheat, bus.. 40,600 9,800 23,592 35,575 
Corn, bus.... 179,080 166,560 114,754 125,688 
Oats. bus.... 182,250 127,600 139,759 238,948 
Barley, bus.. 103,680 140,800 33,965 46,980 
Rye, bus..... 4,245 4,345 18,120 1,510 
Feed, tons... 730 270 5,206 5,230 
NOTES 


Amendments to the corporate articles 
of the Milwaukee Macaroni Co. filed 
April 1 increase the authorized capitali- 
zation to $150,000. 

Corcoran Bros., 108 Jefferson Street, 
Milwaukee, feed, grains and hay, have 
installed a 100-ton Fairbanks-Morse 
track scale of the latest type. 

James P. Hessburg, formerly manager 
cash grain department, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Milwaukee, is now asso- 
ciated with the Hiawatha Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Stocks of flour at mills and public 
warehouses in Milwaukee on April 1 are 
reported at 9,261 bbls, compared with 
7,623 on March 1, and 10,799 on April 1, 
1924. On the same day in 1923, stocks 
were 16,843 bbls; 1922, 8,391; 1921, 20,- 
278; 1920, 13,869; 1919, 13,027; 1918, 35,- 
300; 1917, 13,920; 1916, 27,040; 1915, 43,- 
775. 

John C. Grell, widely known in the Wis- 
consin flour trade as a jobber, and treas- 
urer H. J. Grell Co., 270-272 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, was found dead of carbon 
monoxide poisoning in the garage at his 
home on the evening of April 1. The 
engine of his car was running, and tools 
were spread on the floor. A verdict of 
accidental death has been rendered by the 
coroner. Mr. Grell was 55 years of age 
and a native of Johnson Creek, Wis. He 
is survived by his wife. 

A number of members of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce have ad- 
dressed a petition to the Department of 
Agriculture protesting against the estab- 
lishment of the new cereal oats grades. 
The protest is based on the belief that it 
is neither necessary nor advisable to set 
this class of oats apart in a separate 
grade. Milwaukee is an important con- 
suming market, the Mapl-Flake Mills, 
Inc., using large quantities of cereal 
qualities. L. E. Mever. 





February Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
February, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 


























ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Bran and Other mill- 

To— middlings Screenings feeds 
GOON 66 iscics 215 <s 1,148 
Netherlands ...... ies eee 1,274 
eae Vic 121 20 
United Kingdom.. gat gate 86 
| eer exe ses 1 
Costa Rica . 28 tee 
Panama babe 3 11 
Mexico ..... aa 13 ses 
>. os 514 520 
Other West Indies 5 Te 7 
SO convesnsas c6% ere 100 eee 
Other countries .. 6 3 3 

WOME. <acicvere 784 224 3,070 
Totals—January .. 201 282 2,235 

December ...... 589 669 1,153 

November ...... 535 765 3,510 

TOME 66:dk4h-00 54 585 2,734 

September ..... 199 104 685 

Saree 25 53 1,566 

IE AE ee 56 149 230 

ee eee 81 209 322 

DE wicabubtwan 77 87 581 

ee. seevnveses 296 976 700 

eee 405 1,119 1,341 

February ...... 251 745 778 

-—Oil cake—~ —Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins'd 
Belgium ‘' ke ane 6,072 62 331 
JS Re ee re 
Germany .... 1,238 704 _* Serrre 
Netherlands. . 114 23,436 ere 
Losntng. GRE tT tae Ce ee eee 1,682 571 
Irish Free St.  —_— er 3) ieee 
U. Kingdom.. 336 1,658 2,707 112 
ONL - 5. s98% chk ade’) Ks kes 405 180 
EOD seins bvbeeo oc oice ae © gfee~ 
Mexico ...... D.) eshas sateen pesan 
WO SU AGS, ack. 1 

Totals .... 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
Totals— 

January 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 

December.. 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 

November.. 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 

October --- 39,645 20,86f 19,331 228 

September... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 

August .... 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 

* one, MO 4,750 25,911 417 852 

June ...... 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 

May eerste 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 

es Oceeh* 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 

March +++» 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 

February .. 7,333 22.620 432 608 





The Russian Soviet trade mission lo- 
cated in Prague has recently purchased 


on the local market 3,000 metric tons of 
barley. 
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MANIPULATION 

Recently Fred S. Lewis, acting presi- 
dent Chicago Board of Trade, made the 
statement that, while market fluctuations 
had been rapid, in his opinion there had 
been nothing to indicate undue effort to 
influence prices, but that the swings were 
the result of unprecedented world con- 
ditions. 

Referring to the decline in prices, Jo- 
seph P. Griffith, former president of the 
board, said: “In my opinion no element 
of manipulation on the bear side entered 
the market. Bears are not in a position 
to manipulate a market. They do not 
add one bushel to the supply, but they 
do distinctly create a buying power, as 
they must either even up their contracts 
in the pit or buy the cash wheat and 
settle in that manner. The bull has the 
opportunity to manipulate a market, as 
he can buy more wheat than is possible 
to deliver.” 

All depends upon the definition of 
manipulation. It has been intimated that 
the bear or selling movement was in- 
augurated by interests that had hedges 
in Chicago May against cash holdings 
and had been called upon to put up con- 
siderabfe money efor margins. They 
wanted to get some of their money back. 
If so, for once, they won out, and Chi- 
cago was forced to return some of it. 
A previous inflation and overbought con- 
dition helped them. 

On the face of things, with such wide 
fluctuations, there can be no doubt that 
the market has been a speculative one. 
Speculators and speculation have taken 
it away from the more legitimate inter- 
ests. They put it up, and later put it 
down, and then, as it served their pur- 
pose, have forced it alternately up and 
down, whichever way it would go, aided 
of course by momentary conditions, as 
they were understood or failed of being 
understood, or as the outpourings of 
sentiment and opinion and news created 
a confusion of thought conducive to such 
fluctuations. 

If this is not manipulation, possibly 
it might be called manipulated specula- 
tion, or speculative manipulation, inas- 
much as its effect on the market is simi- 
lar to what is signified by that term 
used in its accepted sense. Such changes 
are not in conformity with similar 
changes in basic conditions or with sup- 
ply and demand, unless they are in an- 
swer to the call of the supply and de- 
mand of speculation, quite a different 
thing from the real article. 

Of course it is possible to whitewash 
the grain exchanges and the present sys- 
tem of grain trading by saying that con- 
ditions have been unprecedented. That 
is what has constituted the extraordi- 
nary opportunity for speculation, but 
there are many to whom this explanation 
will seem like befogging and dodging the 
issue, and who will not believe that such 
convulsive movements are indispensable 
in reaching a true basis of value. To 
them the issue is simply this, Is our 
present system of handling and trading 
in grain the best that can be devised to 
reflect, at all times, the true value of 
that grain, on a supply and demand 
basis, at the same time safeguarding, so 
far as that may be, the legitimate in- 
terests involved in handling the grain 
and converting it into flour and bread? 
It is up to the grain and milling trades 
to answer the question. 


TOLEDO 

Making a report on milling conditions 
has now become a task of recording the 
fluctuations and eccéntricities of the 
wheat market, with particular emphasis 
laid on the havoc to flour sales from 
these uncertainties. However, last week 
the decline became so great that it re- 


sulted in sales of flour, the market hav- 
ing gone so low that buyers no longer 
could withstand the temptation to take 
care of at least part of their require- 
ments. When May wheat at Chicago 
went to $1.36 on April 3, it represent- 
ed a decline of 6844c from the high point 
of Jan. 28, within a period of a little 
more than two months. 

In the light of this decline, a few 
things seem to stand out clear and prom- 
inent, whatever may be the subsequent 
course of the market. Evidently an 
overbought condition has prevailed. It 
now looks as if May wheat advanced 
fully 50c higher than was justified, that 
the advance was far too rapid and due 
to a speculative furore indulged in not 
only by the general public but by pro- 
fessional speculators as well, both of 
whom were thinking only of the possi- 
bility of making speculative profits. 
There was no end to the industry and 
ingenuity of interested parties in putting 
out bullish news and propaganda, and 
there has not been a time in many years 
when propaganda was so effective, and 
when the co-operation of the daily press 
in scarce headlines and front page 
stories was so timely. 

Liquidation has been drastic and far- 
reaching, until at last it should not be 
a surprise to any one that buying sup- 
port in sufficient volume to stay the mar- 
ket is lacking. At last the flour buyers 
who were consistently bearish earlier in 
the crop, and who fought every inch of 
the advance, may find some satisfaction 
in the fact that their early judgment of 
the market has been vindicated. Fortu- 
nately for all concerned, the volume of 
buying, both on the advance and the de- 
cline, has been comparatively light and 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Never- 
theless, there are some bookings at high- 
er prices which may cause annoyance 
and trouble. The miller who has no such 
bookings may consider himself lucky. 
For the good of the trade, enforcement 
of contracts should be insisted upon. 

The spread between May and July 
wheat has now become more normal. At 
the same time, premiums on cash wheat 
have been restored, and No. 2 red sold 
at Toledo and Detroit last week as high 
as 17¢c over Chicago May, yielding once 
more a good profit to the miller who has 
a stock of it hedged in the May future. 
But millers have been getting uneasy 
about the May hedge of late, and there 
has been some switching to July. 

Both domestic and export sales were 
made last week on the decline, a better 
business being done than for many 
weeks. One mill reported a considerable 
volume of bookings. Whether these 
sales, either domestic or export, will con- 
tinue and be of sufficient volume to bol- 
ster up the wheat market remains to be 
seen. No doubt that largely depends on 
what the wheat market does, but suffi- 
cient buying has appeared :+to indicate 
an interest in flour, if not an urgent 
need for it. There hasn’t been enough 
buying recently to maintain flour stocks. 

It is little short of a joke to quote 
flour prices, because they are hopelessly 
out of date as soon as published. Soft 
wheat flour was sold last week as low 
as $7.15, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo, and one 
has to go back to early October last 
year to match this price, and to Septem- 
ber to find May wheat selling as low. 
If present levels in the wheat and flour 
market are a correct reflection of real 
values, then it would appear that the 
entire industry has been resting on a 
false and fictitious bottom ever since 
last October. 

Toledo millers are not bidding for 
wheat. The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade on April 3 was $1.52% for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points. Receipts are 
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practically nothing, and no wheat is com- 
ing out. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted April 3 at $7.25@7.60 
bbl, local springs $7.50@7.65, and local 
hard winters $7.25, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4......... 27,600 57% 
Previous week ........... 25,500 53 

ere 30,600 « 66% 
Two years ago ........... 33,600 49, 
Three years ago .......... 15,900 33 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Mch., 29-April 4 21 139,560 62,778 45 
Previous week. 23 145,260 73,417 50 
ZOOF OBO veces 23 138,660 84,752 61 
Two years ago. 26 158,010 72,450 46 
Three years ago 21 130,800 50,217 38 


RECEIPTS- AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 4, with comparisons: 

7—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1924 1925 1924 
23,800 12,000 494,635 142,505 
40,000 45,000 61,010 44,360 
65,600 30,700 89,395 6,700 


Wheat, bus.. 

Corn, bus.... 

Oats, bus.... 
NOTES 

R. 'T. Stedman and C. A. Linfitt, rep- 
resenting Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., in Ohio, were in Toledo 
April 3. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, left for California for a_ visit 
with his family April 4, and expects to 
be gone two or three weeks. 

There is one man in Toledo who called 
the turn in the market. Linton Fallis, 
of the Sherlock Baking Co., predicted 
that May wheat would go to $1.35, and 
last week it touched $1.361/. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Fort Hays Hotel, Columbus, April 22, 
23, and those intending to be present 
should make hotel reservations in ad- 
vance. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade is irregular, due to unset- 
tled markets and poor demand. Mer- 
chants and dealers buy sparingly to pro- 
vide for immediate needs. Stocks are 
held down to the minimum. Prices are 
lower for the standard patents, and some 
resales have been made at irregular 
prices to relieve consignments. Standard 
patents were quoted on April 4 at $8.25 
@8.75. 

Hominy feed trade is very narrow and 
dull. Stocks are small. 

Cottonseed meal movement is improv- 
ing, with better fertilizer demand. Most 
of the business is direct with mills. Mer- 
chants and jobbers carry light to mod- 
erate stocks. Prices are firm to un- 
changed. Hulls are moving rather slow- 
ly, with stocks increasing at mills. Prices 
are easier. 

Hay receipts are running light. Local 
stocks are only moderate. Demand is 
fair to moderate, with prices about 
steady. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour buyers in the Southeast are 
showing little interest in purchases, new 
sales amounting to about 30 per cent of 
the capacity of the mills. Shipments on 
contracts hold up fairly well, and mills 
are able to operate at about 50 per cent 
of capacity. Breaks have been coming 
so rapidly that buyers who are usually 
inclined to come into the market on de- 
clines are holding off for developments. 
The trade seems more concerned about 
settled business than the price at which 
flour sells. Consuming demands are run- 
ning about normal, and if’ the market 
should become settled it seems that busi- 
ness might resume the usual seasonal 
conditions. 

Prices of flour have continued to de- 
cline with the downward movement of 
wheat, but mills have been slow to fol- 
low the wild fluctuations. Some days 
last week there was practically no flour 
market, as neither mills nor buyers could 
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figure what values were. Quotations, 
April 4, were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$9.50@10; standard or regular patent, 
$8.75@9.25; straight patent, $8.40@8.60; 
first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers have been up in the air, 
as buyers have almost vanished, and 
practically no sales were made last week. 
Prices, April 4, were about as follows: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $9@9.50; hard 
winter short patent, $8.50@9; fancy and 
standard grades, 40@60c less. 

Cash wheat has declined, with move- 
ment small. No. 2 red, with bill, April 
4, was quoted at $1.82@1.85 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Corn meal is dull. Bolted, in sacks, 
is quoted at $1.35 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 22-28 ..... 150,720 70,083 51.8 
Previous week... 152,520 76,989 50.4 
WOOP OBO wescce « 201,120 110,176 54.7 


Two years ago... 200,580 110,284 54.4 
Three years ago.. 206,790 102,618 49.5 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April4 March 28 
PEO, TE oc ccssncecces 33,300 34,500 
Wheat, DUS ...ccccceses 75,000 87,000 
CEPR, DOB ccscccccecvsse 275,000 246,000 
COMER, DES ceccceccnceses 301,000 302,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 182 cars. 

G. A. Breaux, vice president Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, was called to 
New Orleans last week by illness of a 
relative. 

The Toole Baking Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., recently sustained a fire loss esti- 
mated at $30,000; insured. J. J. Toole, 
owner, took immediate steps to place the 
plant in shape for operation, and al- 
lowed his business to suffer no great in- 
terruption. 

S. H. Kash and W. W. Quicksall, of 
Lexington, Ky., and James Drake, of 
Campton, Ky., have purchased the Paris 
(Ky.) Milling Co.’s plant for $100,000. 
The site on which the mill is located has 
been used for milling purposes more 
than a century. B. M. Renick has been 
owner 28 years, 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

The fluctuating wheat market last 
week was reflected in an unsettled flour 
market here. Sales were practically out 
of the question. Mills representatives 
and flour brokers, however, report some 
good-sized deals pending. 

There were some car lot_sales during 
the week, mostly for prompt shipment to 
bakers who needed flour badly. Most of 
the smaller consumers are still buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Springs have 
been in fair demand, while soft winter 
moved slowly. Representatives of south- 
western mills report small lot sales for 
prompt delivery. Shipping directions on 
old contracts continue good. 

Very little business was done in semo- 
linas. A few scattered orders were 
booked, but macaroni manufacturers ap- 
peared to be hesitant. Quotation on sem- 
olina, April 4, was 5c Ib, bulk, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, April 4: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.75, 
clears $6.75@7.50, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7.25@7.75, bulk; 
pure white rye $6@6.25, pure medium rye 
$5@5.50, pure dark rye $4.75@5, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Saturday evening, 
April 11, at 6 o’clock. Dinner will pre- 
cede the business session. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held in The Fleischmann Building, 1000 
Western Avenue, Pittsburgh, Saturday 
evening, April 11. 

William B. Miller, aged 79, for many 
years engaged in the retail and wholesale 
grocery and flour business at Harrisburg, 
Pa., died at his home there, March 30, 
after a long illness. 

D. T. Felix, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
has been appointed chairman of the golf 
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tournament committee to officiate at the 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association con- 

vention at Bedford Springs, June 15-17. 
C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 


The chaotic condition of the market 
during the week has not been conducive 
to business. Millers appear to be “hold- 
ing the bag.” Quotations have followed 
option prices, although the general report 
from milling centers is that cash grain is 
not easily obtainable at anything like op- 
tion prices. Quotations from northwest- 
ern spring wheat mills have averaged 
generally lower. Quotations, April 4: 
spring top patents $8.25@9.50, the latter 
for advertised brands; good bakers pat- 
ents $8.50@8.60; Kansas family patents 
$8.75, bakers grades $8.50@8.60; winter 
wheat patents $8.30@8.50, standard 
brands $8@8.25. 

NOTES 


The American steamer Deuel last week 
took out of Norfolk 50,000 bus oats, 
bound for Bremen and Hamburg. This 
is the first oats cargo ever shipped 
through the city’s elevator. Another 
steamer is due next week for a similar 
one. Shipments of grain through the ele- 
vator have begun, but business has been 
far behind estimates. 

L. Berry Dodson, of Norfolk, formerly 
vice president of the Gardner Bakeries, 
which were taken over by the General 
Bakeries Corporation, and who has been 
manager of the Baltimore plant, has re- 
signed, and will return to Norfolk. He 
had agreed, when the sale took place, to 
remain with the company for a time to 
prevent any disruption of the organiza- 
tion. f ' 

The city of Norfolk has tentatively 
agreed to lease to the Atlantic Tidewater 
Terminals Corporation, of Philadelphia, 
the municipal terminals, exclusive of the 
grain elevator. The company has been 
awarded the lease of the army base ter- 
minals here on condition that it could 


get the city terminals for joint opera- 
tion. The city will get 50 per cent of 
gross revenues, and with this lease will 
be entirely out of the terminal operation 
business. 

Josep A. LeEsiie. 


EVANSVILLE 

“There ain’t no such animal,’ was the 
definition given by millers last week in 
discussing flour business. A description 
of one miller was unique. “We are like 
the chancellories of Europe, holding 
‘conversations’ in the hope of finding a 
way out of our dilemma.” Following 
primary wheat markets, millers last week 
reduced wheat to $1.55 bu at mills and 
$1.52 at stations. The price ruled the 
same April 4, though the Chicago ex- 
change prices had been above and below 
these figures. At Mount Vernon, Ind., 
where the millers are a factor in price 
fixing for wheat, the smaller grain was 
quoted at $1.60 bu, while corn went down 
as low as 93c, the lowest quoted price in 
this district from some months. Flour 
quotations, April 4, based Evansville, 98- 
lb sacks, carload lots: best patent $9.50@ 
9.75, first patent $9.60, straights $8@8.70; 
Kansas, $9@9.25; spring, $9.50. Clears 
in jutes, first $6.50@6.75, second $6.50 
@6.70. 

NOTES 

Austin Igleheart has been re-elected 
Evansville member of the state chamber 
of commerce. 

The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has been incorporated, the first to 
be organized under the Indiana law mak- 
ing co-operative marketing in this state 
legal. 

W. H. Settle, president Indiana Farm 
Bureau, visited the tornado swept region 
in southern Indiana last week in com- 
pany with William §tahl, editor of a 
farm paper, to arrive at an accurate esti- 
mate of the present needs of the storm 
victims, who will be furnished seed wheat 
and corn for this year’s crops. 

W. W. Ross. 








CENSUS. REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 


1923, indicates 


that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for January are revised to include reports 


These returns 


include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,019 mills reporting in February (19 of which were idle) produced 89 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 
The 1,050 mills reporting in January produced 90 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1923, 


The wheat ground averaged 274.3 lbs per bbl of flour in February, 274.1 lbs in 
January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in Septem- 
ber, 277 in August, 278.4 in July, 279.3 in June, 278.8 in May, 278.7 in April and 


March, 278.8 in February. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.2 Ibs per bu of wheat in February, 16.9 lbs 
in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 
17.6 in August, 17.7 in July, 18 in June, May, April, March and February. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 











Daily Per ct. of 





Production— 





_ 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, . Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
February .... 1,019 36,971,965 8,085,987 634,401,535 638,569 52.8 
January 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924— 
December 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September «4. 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 650,167 64.3 
BORER. 006.000 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 651,172 58.1 
GOP see00cee 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 646.379 50.4 
SUMO crccesve 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 652,650 47.8 
MEF ccwevese 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 651,787 46.6 
BT scawcvcse 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 656,469 45.0 
BEAPOR (.cccee 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 662,480 53.0 
January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040, 664,458 51.9 
STATEMENT FOR 954 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
Production——, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
January - 43,881,022 9,602,984 743,145,520 274.2 16.9 627,413 58.9 
1924— 
December ... 39,732,940 8,707,752 683,126,591 273.8 17.2 627,354 53.4 
November ... 41,383,416 9,047,345 709,023,894 274.4 17.1 60.1 
October ..... 50,684,133 11,118,153 956,280,925 273.5 18.9 65.9 
September .. 46,858,191 10,243,502 805,792,812 274.5 17.2 65.5 
BES gv ees 44,430,708 9,635,974 781,223,796 276.7 17.6 60.1 
GE. evntecses 38,712,537 8,345,477 686,668,457 278.3 17.7 51.9 
.. errr 35,568,217 7,644,728 637,670,021 279.2 17.9 49.3 
errr 35,957,199 7,739,159 646,937,519 278.8 18.0 48.0 
 veeveks 34,914,081 7,521,362 629,000,426 278.5 18.0 46.3 
March ...... 37,929,577 8,167,041 681,933,900 278.7 18.0 50.6 
February . 38,148,589 8,214,519 686,033,058 278.6 18.0 55.2 
January . 40,713,443 8,733,443 724,952,552 279.7 17.8 54.1 





*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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TWO CANADIAN MILLERS 
IN THE DOMINION CABINET 


Toronto, Ont.— The Canadian flour 
milling trade is well represented in the 
present government of Canada. Two of 
the most important portfolios are held 
by millers. The Hon. J. A. Robb, of 
Valleyfield, Que., is minister of immigra- 
tion and colonization and acting minister 
of finance, and the Hon. T. A. Low is 
minister of trade and*commerce. Mr. 
Low lives in the town of Renfrew, where 
he has been a miller for over 20 years. 
Besides being a miller, Mr. Low has ex- 





Hion. Thomas Andrew Low 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 


tensive interests in other branches of 
manufacturing industry and is an out- 
standing figure in the business life of the 
Ottawa valley, where Renfrew is situated. 
He has always been in public life, and 
when the present government of Canada 
was formed in 1922 he was taken into the 
cabinet of the Hon. Mackenzie King, 
prime minister and leader of the Liberal 
party. 

In his capacity as minister of trade and 
commerce Mr. Low is sponsor for the 
contract with Sir William Peterson, of 
London, Eng., by which a new line of 
ocean steamships is this summer to be 
put on the routes from Canada to Eng- 
land for the purpose of breaking up the 
present system of rate control by the 
north Atlantic shipping companies. 

A. H. Batrey. 





BAKERY COMBINE IN ARGENTINA 

The Review of the River Plate, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, states that, notwith- 
standing the recent uproar over the al- 
leged bakers’ combine, the price of bread 
continues disproportionately high in re- 
lation to the price of wheat and flour. 
There has, in fact, been an almost gen- 
erally upward tendency in food prices, 
and “talk of official investigation and in- 
tervention is very audible at this time.” 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 


To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 634 15,964 
United Kingdom ........ 242,000 326,380 
Other countries ........ 591,731 749,598 

WOCAls. ccccccccccecsace $34,365 1,091,942 


Wheat exports in February, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 


To— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 5 101,714 
United Kingdom ...... 3,277,977 4.659.192 
Other countries ....... 868,457 7,009,055 

Totals ..cccccsccecees 4,146,439 11,769,961 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Feb. 28, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 





? 1924-25 1923-24 

United States ........ 15,016 127,284 
United Kingdom ...... 1,878,025 2,528,767 
Other countries ....... 4,287,633 4,504,250 
Totals wccccccevcseces 6,180,674 7,160,301 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Feb. 28, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 





To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,090,859 18,636,784 
United Kingdom ..... 78,845,786 133,305,839 
Other countries ...... 18,881,857 39,512,913 

TED. a scawe educa. 99,818,502 191,455,536 





+ 
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AMERICAN SHIPS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


(Continued from page 128.) 


ernment fleet so that they might be as- 
sured of ocean transportation facilities 
at reasonable rates. 

fhe importance of the government 
fleet was recently illustrated in the grain 
movement through Gulf ports. The ton- 
nave available for the movement seemed 
inxdequate, and the farmers of the South- 
west were in a quandary as to what 
sh uld be done for the transportation of 
their export products. An appeal was 
made to the United States Shipping 
Beard for assistance, and that board, 
functioning, of course, through the 
Kivergency Fleet Corporation, issued or- 
ders for the allocation of 12 additional 

sels to the Gulf ports, to serve the 
f.rmers in their need. Without this aid 

m the board the farmers either would 

ve been unable to ship their products, 
r would have suffered great loss result- 
ng from excessive rates of freight for 

ansporting them. 

The people of the United States do not 
fully understand what very large savings 
ave been made to them as a people and 

; a consuming public through the gov- 
rnment having had this great fleet at 
ts disposal, by holding down the ocean 
rates from higher levéls to which they 

ould certainly have gone in 1919-20, had 
his fleet not been available for our use, 
nd ultimately by reducing rates to nor- 
mal levels. So high were the rates in 
919, before our fleet was fully devel- 
ped, that it was not an uncommon thing 
for a vessel to earn in one voyage more 
than her cost of construction. 

When I was chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board (1920-21) I had 
it times under my supervision the active 
operation of not less than 1,300 vessels 
traversing the seven seas, delivering our 
exports and bringing back to the people 
of the United States things they needed 
for their subsistence and happiness. Had 
these vessels not been in the service, it 
is impossible to estimate the vast loss 
which would have resulted to our people 
from the practical monopoly which would 
have been enjoyed by the foreign. mer- 
chant marine. I feel it is conservative 
to say not only have the people of the 
United States saved, to their individual 
and therefore to our national wealth, an 
amount far greater, not merely than the 
aggregate of the annual deficits in the 


operation of the fleet, but very possibly 
in excess of the amount expended by us 
in the construction of the fleet. 

The right of foreign ships to compete 
with our own in the ocean transportation 
of our foreign commerce is one thing; 
their right to share in the-transportation 
of our domestic commerce is quite an- 
other. Vessels of foreign nations have 
no right, under international law, to en- 
gage in the transportation of our domes- 
tic commerce. Hence the existence of 
our coastwise laws. The exclusion of 
foreign vessels from our coastal trade 
has been a firm and wise policy of the 
United States from its earliest days. One 
of the first and most important acts of 
the first Congress of the United States 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
(1789) was a navigation act which not 
only secured to American vessels exclu- 
sive control of our coastwise trade but 
gave to our vessels preferential treat- 
ment in respect to port dues, customs 
tariffs and other matters when operating 
even in foreign trade. As a result of 
that wise policy, there was a rapid de- 
velopment of an American merchant 
marine. 

There has been a tendency to ignore a 
strict application of our coastwise laws 
to traffic on the Great Lakes. I have no 
desire to discourage the friendliest re- 
lations between people of the United 
States and their Canadian cousins. I 
think the practice which now obtains in 
the administration of the four American 
canals and the one Canadian canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie is a splendid instance 
of international friendship. I have ref- 
erence to the fact that when a vessel ap- 
proaches* St. Mary’s River for transit 
from Lake Superior to the lower lakes, 
or the reverse, it is privileged to enter, 
without compensation, whatever lock is 
free for use, irrespective of whether the 
vessel is Canadian or American, and 
whether the available lock is on the Ca- 
nadian or the American side. This prac- 
tice of friendliness and international 
courtesy in the enjoyment of the locks 
on an equal basis may wisely be con- 
tinued, not only as a matter-of mutual 
convenience but as a matter of sentiment. 

This principle, however, cannot be ex- 
tended indefinitely. We must conserve 
our national right, and we must protect 


our merchants and mariners in the en- 
joyment of their national privileges. It 
is not clear whether groups immediately 
adjacent to the Great Lakes or groups 
residing respectively in the New Eng- 
land section and in the areas west of the 
Great Lakes are most responsible for the 
departure from the principle of our 
coastwise laws which was made in the 
proviso added to section 27 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920. Section 27 in its 
main provisions sought to protect the 
transportation of our domestic commerce 
from competition by foreign vessels, on 
the Great Lakes and elsewhere, by pro- 
viding that merchandise transported be- 
tween points in the United States, when 
transported by water during the course 
of its transit, could not be transported 
in any other vessel than a vessel built in 
and documented under the laws of the 
United States, and owned by citizens of 
the United States, etc. But a proviso 
was added which, so far as the Great 
Lakes traffic is involved, greatly neutral- 
ized the efficacy of the measure on these 
waters; this proviso is to the effect that 
section 27 would not apply to merchan- 
dise transported between points within 
continental United States over through 
routes theretofore or thereafter recog- 
nized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as routes for which tariffs were 
filed with said Commission, and when 
such routes are in part over Canadian 
rail lines and their own or other connect- 
ing water facilities. 

Now, as a result of the proviso, com- 
modities shipped from New England to 
points in Minnesota, if shipped by a 
route which includes transportation in 
part by Canadian rail, upon arrival at 
the Great Lakes may be transported in 
Canadian vessels on the lakes, notwith- 
standing the movement may clearly be a 
movement in the domestic commerce of 
the United States. 

Commodities passing between points in 
New England and points on or west of 
the Great Lakes traverse Canadian ter- 
ritory, and therefore travel by Canadian 
rail to a very large extent. Not only 
has this route been recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
through route, meeting the tests of the 
proviso of section 27 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, but, strange as it may 
seem, the rates permitted to be quoted 
between points in New England and 
points in the Middle West via the Great 
Lakes is less by the Canadian route than 
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the rate permitted between the same two 
points when the transportation is wholly 
within the United States, and therefore 
by American railroads and American 
vessels. It would seem anomalous that a 
lower rate would thus be permitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
even if the mileage by Canadian route 
and the American route were substan- 
tially the same, but the reverse is the 
fact. When shipped through Canada, at 
the lower rate, the mileage greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the route wholly within the 
United States; and, indeed, so we are 
told, it is because the mileage is greater 
that the lower rate is permitted, the 
theory being that commerce would not 
move by the longer route, involving a 
longer period of transit, unless the lower 
rate is available to offset the longer 
period of time involved. 

I am not criticizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its rulings in 
these matters, for, of course, it has func- 
tioned pursuant to the policies laid down 
by law. Nor is it difficult for me to un- 
derstand that, at the time recognition 
was given Canadian steamship lines in 
their competition with American lines 
in the transportation of our domestic 
commerce, other reasons could have been 
cited in justification, apart from any 
technical reasons of authority under the 
law. At the time mentioned, had the 
transportation of the domestic commerce 
on such routes been limited to American 
vessels such transportation would not 
have had the benefit of adequate compe- 
tition between American vessels; but this 
condition has been changed, and_ the 
change has resulted from one of the ac- 
tivities of the United States Shipping 
Board. I refer to the promotion and 
encouragement of the line between Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and New York City op- 
erating over the Great Lakes and via the 
Erie Canal, in the early development of 
which we had an important part in the 
form of a loan from the construction 
loan fund of the United States Shipping 
Board to aid in the construction of the 
two motorships that were first placed on 
that. route. 

The fund from which this loan was 
made is one authorized by section 11 of 
the merchant marine act, 1920, which au- 
thorized the board to set aside $25,000, 
000 a year each year for five years from 
proceeds of sales, etc., to be used in mak- 
ing loans in aid of the construction of 
vessels of a type and kind satisfactory 











Grain Carriers Loading at Galveston, Texas 
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to the board, to be built in private Amer- 
ican shipyards and to be operated on 
routes satisfactory to the board. This 
fund substantially exceeds $50,000,000 at 
the present time. A loan to the Minne- 
sota Atlantic Transit Co. in aid of the 
construction of the two vessels, Twin 
Ports and Twin Cities, was the first made 
from the fund. The possibilities of the 
plan of the McDougal interests had a 
distinct appeal to us, not only as develop- 
ing competition between American lines 
on the Great Lakes, a competition which 
would make possible the proper elimina- 
tion of Canadian lines from our domestic 
commerce, but also in the development of 
a route of intrinsic merit, namely, a 
transportation movement by vessels un- 
der their own power from points on the 
Great Lakes to tidewater and entirely 
within American territory via the Erie 
Canal. 

It has been gratifying to see this new 
service from Duluth develop; its growth 
is revealed in the recent purchase of four 
vessels from the Shipping Board by the 
McDougal interests for operation on the 
lakes. This service in competition with 
the splendid service given by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, in competi- 
tion with each other, together with such 
supplemental protection in respect to 
routes which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may have over the entire 
movement, rail-lake-rail, is sufficient pro- 
tection to the American shipper, and in 
my judgment justifies the elimination of 
Canadian lines from this competitive 
field. 

Other practices exist on the Great 
Lakes which tend to destroy the effective- 
ness of our coastwise laws. I refer to 
the prevailing system under which Cana- 
dian lines extensively advertise for the 
patronage of American travelers between 
Detroit and Duluth. Now transportation 
between Detroit and Duluth is obviously 
domestic traffic. Our Canadian friends 
in their advertisements boldly proclaim 
that the transportation they are seeking 
to sell is between these two American 
cities, which they refer to by name. The 
right of a Canadian line to share, the 
traffic between a Canadian port, such for 
instance as Sarnia, Ont., and an Ameri- 
can port, such as Duluth, Minn., cannot 
be questioned, for it is foreign trade, and 
it has equal rights in it with ourselves. 
This, however, is what occurs: 

While the advertisement of the Cana- 
dian line frankly mentions that the trans- 
portation offered is between Detroit and 
Duluth, the tickets sold on their face 
purport to keep the line within its legal 
rights in that they read, not from Detroit 
to Duluth (or the reverse), but from Sar- 
nia to Duluth, thus appearing to be a 
contract for ‘transportation within its 
legal rights. Though the ticket reads as 
described, the line in fact has its vessel 
touch at Detroit, and a person holding a 
ticket may board the vessel at Detroit 
and continue the transit to Duluth. 

Legislation has been proposed by the 
board which has in view the elimination 
of this practice, by providing, in a case 
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like that mentioned, where the ticket 
reads between a Canadian port and an 
American port, that the passenger can- 
not embark in an American port; or if 
the ticket reads between an American 
port and a Canadian port, the passenger 
cannot disembark at an American port. 

Now, I am a believer in the general 
development of international friendship, 
but I believe more strongly that our na- 
tional safety and prosperity shall be con- 
served. It is conceded by all that Amer- 
ican vessels cannot be operated as eco- 
nomically as can foreign vessels. The 
reason for this involves several factors, 
the details of which it is not my purpose 
now to discuss. Among them is the fact 
that the cost of construction of the vessel 
itself when built in American yards is 
from 30 to 40 per cent higher than the 
cost would be if built in foreign ship- 
yards. ‘This is due chiefly to the fact 
that all classes of labor are paid higher 
wages here than in foreign countries. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
c—Week ending—, 
March 28 March 21 March 28, 1925 

ceca) * auean 254,000 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for. export, 
bushels: 


c—Week ending—, 
March 28 March 21 
22,000 14,000 


July 1, 1924, to 


July 1, 1924, to 
March 28, 1925 
4,478,000 











Another cause is that the cost of operat- 
ing the vessel in respect to the higher 
level of wages paid the crew is greater 
than the cost of the personnel operating 
a similar vessel under foreign flag. A 
third element that I may mention in 
passing is the fact that our laws with 
respect to subsistence and to quarters 
to be furnished the crew have require- 
ments exceeding those of foreign nations. 

Congress has imposed not only these 
handicaps but also the handicap requir- 
ing larger number of men in the crew 
than is required under foreign laws. 

I have emphasized the proper protec- 
tion of our coastwise trade, including the 
Great Lakes traffic, because there is some 
tendency on the part of persons inter- 
nationally minded to lower the bars which 
now protect American shipping in the 
exclusive transportation of our domestic 
commerce, and we believe the continu- 
ance of this policy is essential to the wel- 
fare of the United States. I repeat, 
while I am in entire sympathy with the 
development of international friendliness, 
I am opposed to the drift which tends to 
break down the safeguards of national 
integrity and prosperity. 








REPORT ON STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Stocks of wheat and flour, on Jan. 31, 


5, as reported to the Millers’ 


National Fed- 








eration by mills manufacturing approximately 70,656,000 bbls wheat flour in 1923, or 57 

per cent of the total manufactured: 
WHEAT STOCKS (BUS) 
(Including wheat in mills, elevators, in transit and bought to arrive) 

Not sold 

Total Sold into flour into flour 

ROS GIRS «i o.s 0 6 60'54.0 6450006 6056554408 690 E0O WO 37,351,701 23,996,275 13,355,426 

a BO ee Peeve eer erect TT ee 24,961,655 17,109,387 7,852,268 

BOTS WHCSE WHORE occ cc cccawecsveteeesecscaseare 12,042,539 7,564,804 4,477,735 

TET eeReTeCORTC Tee ere Co eee 74,365,895 48,670,466 25,685,429 


Amount of above wheat hedged in sales of futures, 18,683,599 bus; hedged in purchases 


of futures, 415,000. 


FLOUR STOCKS (BBLS) 


(Including flour in mills, 


branch warehouses, public warehouses and in transit) 




















Total Unsold Sold 
sly. Mibu oo Et. | MR RA ERE LEREETETOLERE LTT ee 1,660,776 229,127 1,431,649 
ee. OD re ce ee ee 818,058 94,646 723,412 
ORS. WERTEE WHORE GOP ccc cciccceesescactonvecees 432,379 58,197 374,182 
. MPEPISTE PRES OVET CRETE CL TPO eT ee ee 2,911,213 381,970 2,529,243 
FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED (BBLS) 
For shipment 
lm For shipment within beyond 
Total 30 days 60 days 90 days 90 days 
Spring wheat flour ....... 6,594,023 2,572,264 2,777,957 1,268,108 475,694 
Hard winter wheat flour... 4,264,488 1,685,428 1,318,384 878,555 382,121 
Soft winter wheat flour.... 1,810,458 576,308 969,597 223,791 40,762 
| PEER Ee ORERE ET ee 12,668,969 4,834,000 4,565,938 2,370,454 898,577 
FLOUR SOLD—MANUFACTURED—SHIPPED (BBLS) 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1924 
Sold Manufactured Shipped 
oo) ee Cee Pieces ee 22,446,975 12,155,376 18,865,656 
TERPG WIMGOE WHERE BOUF coc cicceccscccccecs 15,895,864 13,059,387 12,829,920 
Sokt witter WROERE MBOUP ose seccvcrccccccecus 8,223,930 6,937,569 6,992,844 
MPP ESUCETTCT LILI ECL ETT eT eee 46,566,769 39,152,332 38,688,420 
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COMBATING CHAIN STORES 

Lately much fear has been expressed 
by bakers and independent grocers of 
the detrimental effect chain store system 
will have on the individual retailer, 
whether he be baker or grocer. This sys- 
tem is viewed as a huge octopus, against 
which there is not much use in fighting. 

This is due to the fact that the inde- 
pendent retailer is in the habit of viewing 
the chain system in the aggregate. He is 
in active competition, however, in his 
neighborhood, with only a single unit of 
the chain system, and investigation will 
probably reveal the fact that this unit 
is not so powerful in respect to the vol- 
ume of business moving through its doors 
as it was first thought to be. 

There is much that the average retailer 
can learn about merchandising from the 
chain systems, and innumerable aggres- 
sive neighborhood stores have already 
taken advantage of this fact. Accessibil- 
ity of merchandise, quick service and 
prices clearly marked on all commodities 
are but a few of the merchandising les- 
sons the independent retailer has learned 
from the chain stores. 

Where aggressive selling methods by 
the neighborhood store have met the es- 
tablishment of a chain unit, the inde- 
pendent business man has found he has 
had nothing to fear; on the, contrary, 
many instances can be cited where his 
business has increased. Progressive re- 
tail bakers are welcoming the establish- 
ment of a chain store near their shops, 
for they realize people will go into this 
store to buy staple commodities, and then 
into the bakery for their bread and pas- 
tries. 

This is not in defense of the chain store 
systems, for undoubtedly there are evils 
in the enterprise which should be elimi- 
nated. Nor is it in defense of the huge 
buying power created by all chain sys- 
tems. and consolidations of businesses, 
for without question here lies much un- 
happiness for the manufacturer and job- 
ber; but it is an effort to point out to 
the retail grocer, who provides a tre- 
mendous outlet for wholesale bakers, and 
the independent baker, that the chain 
store is not an insurmountable difficulty, 
but with the right application may be 
turned to an advantage. 


ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying is very quiet, and the 
reason is largely the same as that given 
for the last few weeks—unsettled condi- 
tion of the wheat market. With every 
day or two bringing a range of 25c bbl 
or more in flour quotations, buyers are 
staying out of the market except when 
their stocks are utterly exhausted, and 
in many of those cases they are trying 
to supply their needs through resale 
channels but, happily for the milling in- 
dustry, resellers are much less promi- 
nent than they were several weeks ago. 

Shipping instructions are coming in 
very slowly, and flour prices have now 
reached a point where many bookings 
show a loss to the buyers. In such cases 
it is next to impossible to obtain specifi- 
cations, and millers with such sales on 
their books are ardently hoping that the 
market will react to a point where the 
buyers will be more willing to order out 
their purchases. 

Domestic buying is now practically at 
a low point for the crop year in this terri- 
tory. This applies to all localities and 
to all classes of trade. The majority of 
the bakers seem to be booked up well to 
the first of July, and although some 
mills state they have made sales for July 
shipment, thereby protecting buyers on 
their old wheat flour requirements, such 
sales. are few, the trade _ evidently 
thinking it has ample supplies bought, or 
trusting to luck to get this class of flour 
when needed. 


One large sale of export flour to South 
America was reported by a local mill 
last week but, outside of this, export 
trade was equally as quiet as domestic 
business. Exporters are in a quandary 
to know just how long supplies now in 
foreign hands will last, but the consensus 
of opinion is that export trade will be 
quiet until the new crop year. 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of March 4: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.65@8, in 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; straight $7.25@7.50, first clear 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent $7.30 
@7.70, straight $7@7.25, first clear $6@ 
6.50; spring first patent $7.60@8, stand- 
ard patent $7.40@7.60, first clear $6.90 
@7.25. 

. FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April € ...cscscce 17,100 27 
Previous week ..........+. 17,600 28 
VORP GMO cccccvee - 31,600 49 
Two years ago 30,600 61 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4......... 33,700 40 
Previous week ..........-. 32,200 40 
FORE BHO vccvcccsecsssvsess BB,000 44 
TWO FORTS GRO cas ccceeses 37,400 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 4, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments- 

1925 192 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 96,250 

Wheat, bus.. 497,900 26 


88,620 
2,600 669,490 


90,710 104,470 
280,820 






Corn, bus.... 474,600 553,000 266,700 520,260 
Oats, bus.... 662,000 478.000 25,760 521,640 
Rye, bus.... ae viahe 26604 4,080 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 16,200 5,250 4,010 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 19,570 9,040 43,690 21,550 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 23,950 25,730 179,010 197,050 

WHEAT 


Good, sound milling wheat is scarce, 
but demand for soft wheat generally is 
very limited. Hard wheat is quoted nomi- 
nally lower, but practically none is of- 
fered. Receipts were 154 cars, against 
198 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.63@1.65, No. 3 red $1.55@ 
1.61; No. 1 hard $1.45@1.48%2, No. 3 
hard $1.43. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grain prices turned downward 
again last week. Supplies were entirely 
too large for the small demand to absorb. 
The oat market was almost entirely neg- 
lected, but there was some eastern cash 
demand. 

Receipts of corn were 181 cars, against 
169 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 91c, No. 3 corn 90c; No. 3 
yellow, 95c; No. 2 white 98c, No. 3 white 
97c. Oats receipts were 261 cars, against 
241. Cash prices: No. 2 white 45c, No. 3 
white 4212@44c; No. 3 oats, 44c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, April 4, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, cream meal $2.50 
@2.60, corn flour $2.60@2.70. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: white 
patent $6.80@6.90, medium $6.70@6.80, 
medium dark $6.30@6.40, pure dark $5.45 
@5.55, rye meal $5.40@5.50. 


ARTICLE DESCRIBES MILLING 


“The Mill Wheels of the Valley” is the 
title of the feature article in the March 
20 issue of the Executive’s Magazine, 
published in St. Louis by Paul W. Brown. 
After a preliminary introduction the 
composition of a grain of wheat is first 
described, followed by a brief outline of 
the earliest stages of milling known to 
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mankind. The development of American 
milling is then explained, the soft, hard 
and spring wheat sections being taken up 
individually. After calling attention to 
the leading milling centers and mention- 
ing some of the largest companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of flour, the 
article concludes by stating that milling 
is a saturated industry. Illustrations are 
used from the plant of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 


NOTES 


The De Luxe Bake Shop, Jonesboro, 
Ark., was recently badly damaged by fire. 

The annual baseball game between the 
cash grain men and pit men of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be played April 15. 

j. G. Schmitz, of the Meyer Milling 
Co., St. Louis, spent several days last 
week at the company’s mill in Spring- 
fivid, Mo. 

J. M. Chilton, manager of the St. Louis 
fice of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kan- 
cus City, was out of the city on business 

ist week. 

Walker McMillan, eastern sales man- 
iger for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
st. Louis, is in the central states on a 
business trip. 

H. E. MeDowelll has been engaged by 
he Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
s its representative in Georgia and east- 
rn Tennessee. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
‘oe the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
i ouis, has returned from a trip to the 
outh and Southeast. 

The Merchants’ Exchange will be 
‘iosed April.7, on account of a local elec- 
tion. The smoking room will be kept 
»pen, however, and quotations from other 
narkets shown there. 

Two robbers recently held up two 
watchmen at the St. Louis plant of the 
Nafziger Baking Co. and escaped with 
$3,500 from a safe, the combination of 
which they knocked off. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, has been 
named campaign chairman of the annual 
community fund drive to be held here 
next fall. 

A printed sign bearing the words “No 
Money in Here,” hung on the door of a 
safe in the office of the Liermann Feed 
Co., St. Louis, each night, did not prevent 
safe robbers from breaking into the com- 
pany’s office recently and ransacking the 
vault of $19 in cash. 

According to Henry Hoermann, chief 
flour inspector of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, 9,844 bbls flour were inspected in 
this market during March. Flour stocks 
on hand April 1 amounted to 73,680 bbls, 
compared with 62,380 on March 2, and 
84,630 on April 1, 1924. 

Conveying a fleet of four sheltered 
barges, the towboat St. Louis, of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line, left St. 
Louis last week for New Orleans. The 
barges contained approximately 5,000 
tons of freight, consisting of wheat and 
general merchandise. The grain will be 
shipped for export from New Orleans. 





NEW ORLEANS 
_ Bakers and other flour buyers con- 
tinue to place orders with extreme cau- 
tion. Several other industries besides 
the milling trade are affected by this 
policy, notably the coffee business. Cof- 
fee roasters do not feel inclined to try 
.for business expansion at this time, in 
the face of high green coffee prices, and 
are, accordingly, reducing their orders 
to sufficient to care for the trade they 
have developed. Bakers, however, are 
not restrained from essaying to increase 
their trade because of price. They do 
not seem to care to speculate on future 
prices of the materials they require, but 
are content to buy only as flour and 

other ingredients are needed. 

In the rural districts, where quantities 
of flour have been sold, a curtailment 
is also noted. It is said in some quar- 
ters that bakers’ prodycts are becoming 
more popular on the plantations and 
smaller truck farms. A flour mill repre- 
sentative, who covers a large part of 
Louisiana and Mississippi regularly, as- 
serts that vegetables have usurped the 
place formerly, held by flour. He de- 
clares that the early season has matured 
gardens sooner than was expected, and 
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that the growers are using, as far as 
possible, the production of their fields 
and chicken yards. The farmers, appar- 
ently, must sell their products for less 
than they believe they should get and 
buy flour at what is regarded as an ex- 
cessive price. This condition, he adds, is 
believed to be only temporary, and with 
the establishing of truck sales bureaus 
on a more efficient basis, the situation 
will be cleared for all industries looking 
to this part of the country for trade. 

Flour prices in New Orleans on 
April 2: 


--— Winter——_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.10 $8.20 $9.50 
DG DOP GORE cccecee 8.60 7.90 8.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 7.60 8.20 
CME iccceresccsccee 8.10 7.40 7.70 
Firat GIOBP .cccccce coves 6.90 7.30 
Second clear ...... «ss. 6.25 6.30 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week amounted to 32,914 
bags, according to figures supplied by 
six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics, distributed as follows: 
Havana, 10,640 bags of 200 Ibs; Santiago, 
2,370; Kingston, 2,465; Colon, 1,500; La 
Guayra, 600; Tumaco, 305; Panama City, 
1,650; Guayaquil, 764; Puerto Colombia, 
700; Bocas del Toro, 500; Puerto Cas- 
tella, 1,160; Belize, 125; Puerto Barrios, 
105; Guatemala City, 1,090; Bluefields, 
265; Cienfuegos, 1,100; Vera Cruz, 2,630; 
Guantanamo, 130; Manzanillo, 710; Ma- 
tanzas, 1,350; Cardenas, 550; Nuevitas, 
950; Antilla, 115. 

Elevator stocks on April 2: wheat, 
1,940,000 bus; corn, 338,000; oats, 263,- 
000; rye, 20,000; barley, 2,000. Inspec- 
tions of grain made by the New Orleans 
Board of Trade during March amounted 
to 2,163,038 bus. 

Wheat exports from New Orleans in 
March totaled 2,977,727 bus, against 
2,173,043 in February. The March, 1925, 
export figures show a heavy increase 
over those of March, 1924, when the 
wheat exports were only 3,702 bus. Fig- 
ures compiled by the Board of Trade 
show 146,861 bus oats were exported 
through this port in March, 1925, com- 
pared with 16,690 in March, 1924, and 
288,667 bus corn in March, 1925, com- 
pared with 965,938 in March, 1924. The 
total wheat exportations through this 
port since July 1, 1924, were 27,149,408 
bus, compared with 5,833,397 during the 
same period of. the previous season. 

There was a small increase in the rice 
market’s activity as April opened. 
Among sales reported at the Board of 
Trade were Honduras at 714¢, blue rose 
at 64,@6%c, Edith at 744c and screen- 
ings at 35%c. Shipments for Porto Rico 
were announced, and there was a sug- 
gestion of improvement in the over-sea 
demand. Local selling remains slow, but 
demand is improving. Future prices 
were higher on some of the near months, 
but lower on the fall months. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, April 2, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 2 ......... 767,688 673,269 

Same period, 1924 ......... 645,876 869,008 
Sales— 

Season to April 2 ......... 54,128 518,642 

Same period, 1924 ......... 47,184 431,833 


NOTES 


Among dissolutions recently filed was 
that of the Golden Rule Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

R. W. Varney, of the sales promotion 
department of The Fleischmann Co., vis- 
ited New Orleans recently. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor in New Orleans. 

William Falk has joined the sales or- 
ganization of J. S. Waterman & Co., and 
will specialize in budweiser malt. 

John W. Cain, vice president and sales 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was a recent New Orleans 
visitor. 

M. C. Becker, of the C. Becker Mill- 
ing Co., Red Bud, Ill, is in New Or- 
leans, visiting J. S. Waterman & Co., 
that mill’s representative here. 

H. J. O'Bannon is making a trip 
through Texas, representing the bakers’ 
supply department, as well as the flour 
department, of J. S. Waterman & Co. 

Henry Hoehn, of the Hoehn Baking 
Co., and Albert Vories, of the General 
Baking Co., and their wives, were among 
New Orleans bakers who attended the 


Southern Bakers’ Association convention 
at Miami, Fla. 

A. T. Bales, sales manager George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, passed 
through New Orleans on his return to 
St. Louis after having visited several 
other southern cities. 

Charters of incorporation have been 
filed by the Acadia Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Inc., Crowley, La., with a capitaliza- 
tion of $20,000, and the New Orleans 
Cereal Co., of New Orleans, $20,000. 

Arthur Koerner has returned from .a 
30-day business trip through Florida in 
the interest of the Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., the New Orleans of- 
fice of which is conducted by W. H. 
Barnes. Mr. Koerner reports conditions 
in Florida satisfactory. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Unsettled grain markets have aggra- 
vated the situation in flour and have 
put a check on buying tendencies, which 
already were negligible. Flour distrib- 
utors are fairly well stocked, since the 
consumer shows no disposition to buy 
more than absolute requirements. Ship- 
ping instructions have been given slowly, 
but unfilled contracts are small. It is 
the opinion of the trade here that in a 
few more weeks demand must improve, 
even though buying is expected to be 
conservative for an indefinite period. 
Conditions with the agricultural classes 
in this territory are favorable, prepara- 
tions being better advanced than in 
years, but about all old cotton has been 
sold and the extent of credits will have 
much to do with the volume of buying 
during the spring and summer. 

With the trade buying as little as pos- 
sible and the market declining, quota- 
tions have been difficult to keep track of. 
Some mills only make prices when asked 
for them, and the range is unusually 
wide. The slow movement of millfeed 
and declining tendency caused some mills 
to be slow in making response to the 
movement of cash wheat, but firm prices 
have been rather scarce. The range on 
short soft winter wheat patents is $9.50 
@10.25, with an even lower figure re- 
ported after the dip in wheat on April 
2. For standard patents the range was 
$8.55@9.75, while clears were quotable 
at $7.75. Rehandlers reported a slight 
improvement in demand, with best blends 


quotable at $8.50. 


Hard wheat business continues very 
quiet, with some complaint that efforts 
are being made to postpone deliveries on 
contracts because of the big losses. Best 
short hard winter patents range $7.90@ 
8.25, with standard patents at $7.50@ 
7.75. 

Corn meal is extremely quiet, although 
it is believed consumption is up to nor- 
mal, The activity in farming operations 
and relative cheapness assures fair move- 
ment, but local jobbers are not handling 
as much as usual. Some explain this by 
the larger distribution by small interior 
jobbing concerns, the number of which 
is steadily increasing. Best cream was 
quotable April 2, basis 24’s, at $5@5.15. 
Corn receipts have been light, and de- 
mand restricted by the reactionary state 
of the market. Cash No. 3 white was 
quotable April 2 at $1.06 bu, which was 
before the break in the speculative mar- 
kets. 

NOTES 


William Murdock, manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Chase Bag Co., was 
here last week. 

E. F. Daniels, of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
here after a trip through Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

Charles S. Kenney, for the past four 
years traffic manager and buyer of grain 
and feed for the mixed feed department 
of the local branch of the Quaker Oats 
Co., has resigned, to become general 
manager of John Wade & Sons, local 
millers and mixed feed manufacturers. 

A new record for speed in the opera- 
tion of federal line barges was hung up 
last week when the Mobile completed the 
run from Memphis to New Orleans in 60 
hours, or 14 hours less than schedule. 
She carried a cargo of 1,200 tons, and 
no special effort was made to set up a 
record. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to March 28, 1925 (000'’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


ae BOCEE oe ceeck con 2,456 2,419 2,325 
Wa BOCES coccesvecres 2,381 2,470 2,445 
BEOPOM BeT wcccccccce 2,323 2,534 2,423 
BEATOR B16 weccceier 2,188 2,480 2,424 
March 15-21 ........ 2,267 *2,525 2,310 
March 22-38 ......... 2,183 2,260 2,400 
July 1-March 28..... 102,108 100,768 103,300 
Flour, July 1-March 

28, bbls— 7 
EE ove naeeeunses 10,998 13,950 11,330 
RENEE 0.06% 4:0.0:00.6566 20 156 370 
Wheat, July 1-March 

28, bus— 
Receipts from farms.691,000 602,000 645,000 
TERPOFES cc ccccccccces 168,000 67,300 130,500 
pS PE eee 4,968 22,520 14,100 





Ground by mills......468,200 465,500 465,100 
Wheat stocks, March 

28, bus— 
At terminals ........ 62,217 63,573 48,226 
At country elevators, 


mills and in transit 68,251 92,547 63,446 





Canada—February Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 

February, 1925, as officially reported: 














Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom .......... 242,000 3,277,977 
United States ............ 634 5 
Newfoundland ........... eR ee 
BIAFORGOR cccsccsscecscecs ot ere 
SRMMBIOR cccacevcccesscves th: i 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... eee 
Other British W. Indies... BGen 10%4.0% 
British South Africa ..... 5,202 24,022 
British West Africa ...... .- SSS 
MPOTURMGR cicccvcscccvccese ,, Mae 
British Honduras ......... | Bee 
British Guiana ........... ie) rrr 
PEE, 6 62.066 6% 6364500 ae. eeeeesn 
CROBR ccrccccvecvesvencces 5,555 33 
CE 6 ck ecreveccceveccess G.UGE sso wvne 
BE <6 se eVecenreesrecer 2 
DE coueceverseeeenea edaie's 
i. ae > 1,752 
PPOMMRATE 2c ccces naes . 17,406 56,100 
Dutch West Indies .. ° Pere 
POMGER: cc ccrcescoveesves rere s 
ES errr eer rer | eee 
Eee BUUMMGD occ vecceceeses , ME 
WORIAME socccccsecsesecece i ee Oe 
French West Indies ...... * Saree 
TOPTRORY ceccccereeseacens 114,156 67,732 
EE Vavhas sar ckteneekas , '.. Serer 
eh oa rhe wpe enh se each ee *. Ae 
PSA ere a . seen 
BONEN Cove eavecrvesseevees 13,794 45,182 
Irish Free State .......... 27,565 23,550 
SUED See eKeereredceesesse 49080 467,824 
BAOTEOMER cccccccsscevceses S.386 = actives 
BERNE. ccaebecercvrevecoes 550 
BUOCMOTIAMED occ ccsccccves 637 
POMOGIRE cscevcceccscccveve 407 
WOME occvseseves 23,138 
Portuguese Africa 934 
BONEN co-Cedccesscccseerce BEGjCSS 3 cvvrvee 
San Domingo ............ \: errr 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... “ae 8 440¢¢0 
BWOGOR ccccccvecvesvccees 6,896 56,536 
BYFIR ccvcsccccccsccscsccs )! Ser 
VOMOBUOIR ccccccccesocccrs Cee 8 sevens 
DOORN cc vcevessevccvesss 834,365 4,146,439 
-_ 10¢ lbs———, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 3,965 26,132 
United States .......... SS Ge 
BOrTMUGS .ccccccccscccs 2,010 6 
British Guiana ......... 100 117 
British South Africa ... one 1,180 
BRAFURGOS cc cccccscccces 25 134 
FTOMBICR 2. ccccccccccecs 40 26 
Other Br. West Indies.. 70 49 
Australia ...ccccccccses ees 28 
BEORMBRORE ccccccccccece 120 os 
MAIER ccccsccosccccsecs ees 36 
Newfoundland ......... 1,622 os 
Irish Free State ....... eee 7,708 
DORMIRTE wccccscvesecse eis 2,230 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 43 a0 
Sweden ...ccccccccceces eee 1,360 
POCAIS .ccccccccescecs 143,609 39,006 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 28, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..3,355 86 225 6,536 340 

Boston ..... 2 ees 20 348 20 

Buffalo -4,086 1,400 3,282 589 332 
Afloat ....1,438 614 1,096 


Chicago ....3,875 13,265 18,044 2.308 194 


Afloat .... 342 1,284 1,613 81 
Detroit ..... 240 20 250 12 ote 
Duluth .12,570 243 12,383 5,519 276 

Afloat ....1,009 eee eos 1,883 ; 
Galveston ..1,461 axe ses 102 
Indianapolis. 354 743 49 46 
Kan. City...6,230 7,377 1,660 169 8 
Milwaukee... 393 1,365 1,697 588 123 


Afloat .... 149 101 








BEPIS. cece 13,099 1,192 21,340 1,024 2,189 
N. Orleans..1,928 433 324 20 
Newp. News ... aes 102 eee one 
New York..1,775 131 427 1,443 293 
Omaha .... 924 2,608 830 317 12 
Peoria ..... ees 351 275° “2-6 ane 
Philad’phia 1,238 219 228 162 er 
Sioux City.. 380 503 140 14 10 
St. Joseph... 737 682 39 7 1 
St. Louis ...1,593 1,604 179 13 15 
TeIeGe .cs0. 1,487 266 252 66 se 
Wichita ....1,491 89 3 coe 

Totals ..60,007 34,010 63,886 21,954 3,815 
Last year. .59,549 26,074 16,715 21,716 1,580 


Decreases: Wheat, 2,069,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
277,000; oats, 2,794,000; rye, 925,000; barley, 
102,000. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING 

After one of the severest winters in 
many years, Canada is now rejoicing in 
the return of spring weather. ‘The sun 
is shining everywhere, grass is turning 
green, the summer birds are arriving and 
a sense of new life is in the air. In the 
country, and especially in the prairie 
provinces of the West, farmers are get- 
ting ready for seeding. In some parts 
this operation has been in progress for 
several days. An early start is always 
desirable. 

With this new spirit abroad and the 
opportunities of spring and summer at 
hard, most Canadians are disposed to 
forget the troubles and tribulations of 
the recent year. Their desire is to get on 
with the job of developing the country 
and making permanent places for them- 
selves in it. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is no 
better, nor can it be until the market 
settles. ‘The big bakers are protected 
by contracts, the little ones are buying 
from hand to mouth, and other consum- 
ers seem able to stay out of the market 
indefinitely. Bookings for the week were 
low. Prices for springs declined 85¢ bbl 
between March 28 and April 4. Quota- 
tions, April 4, with comparisons: 

April 4 March 28 


Tops Lath ind he keeenen $8.95 $9.80 
PRUNE isc b0d0ss 0808868 BES 8.70 9.55 
PEE Séicteuntéecdwedceae 8.45 9.30 
export cee anees 8.25 9.10 
First clears .. 7.35 8.20 


3.60 
5.20 


Low grade (minimum) .... 6. 
POOR MOUP .nccccscscescces 495 H 

Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10e bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20e bbl. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour de- 
veloped extreme weakness during the 
week. This grade had not fully followed 
the previous declines, which left holders 
at sea when last week’s break in springs 
came. The loss on winters for the week 
was $1 bbl. Quotations, April 4: 90 per 
cent winter wheat patent, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, f.o.b., points of deliv- 
ery, Montreal basis, $6 bbl, cash against 
documents. 

The export trade in both springs and 
winters is suffering from the uncertainty 
of the wheat market. Buyers in the 
United Kingdom seem prepared to buy 
when the market is steady. A number 
of cable bids are being received, some of 
which have been accepted. Mills feel as- 
sured that there is a good volume of 
trade waiting to be done. Quotations, 
April 4: standard brands of export pat- 
ents 44s 9d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, April seaboard, seven-day terms; 
May, June and July, 48s 6d. 

Ontario winters are nominal. Glasgow 
is offering 40s 6d for 90 per cent pat- 
ents, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., April sea- 
board. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market continued to de- 
cline. Buyers are waiting for better con- 
ditions before operating. Ontario mills 
find it difficult to protect themselves 
against losses, as they cannot maintain 
close hedges against wheat moving to 
mills. Quotations, April 4: No. 1 north- 
ern wheat, on track, Bay ports, $1.61 bu; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is 20c bu lower 
than last week, with light deliveries. 
Quotations, April 4: No. 2 red or white, 
in wagonloads at mill doors, $1.10 bu; car 
lots $1.25, track, country points. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal was weakened by the breaks 
in oats, and business is extremely quiet. 
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Declines for the week amounted to $1 
bbl. ‘ Quotations, April 4: rolled oats, in 
90-lb jute bags $6 bbl, and oatmeal, in 
98-lb jute bags, $6.60, car lots, delivered 
to the jobbing trade, usual terms. No 
sales for export are possible, but mill 
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ground screenings $26@28 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points, according to freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Ocean freight rates on flour have not 
changed during the week. Bookings by 


NOW WE CAN ALL READ DANISH 


The picture shows an empty flour bag used by a Danish flour 


milling company. 


It is reported that Canadian and United States 


flours are so popular in Denmark, among both bakers and house- 
wives, that this Danish miller had the ingenious idea of actually 


describing his product in English. 
in large red letters, and the balance of the text in blue. 


The word “Canada” is printed 
Since 


most Danish flour buyers are naturally unable to read English, 
the effect of such a label, when displayed in a shop, is obvious, 
and the flour itself, rather than the wheat, is assumed to be of 


Canadian origin. 


quotations are getting. more nearly into 
line with what buyers are willing to pay. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $15 
ton, in bags, car lots, delivered, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A fair demand exists for coarse grains, 
but the volume of business being done is 
not as heavy now as in the colder weath- 
er. American corn has declined 15c bu, 
and western oats 3c since a week ago. 
Quotations, April 4: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 51'4%ec bu, delivered, To- 
ronto; No. 3 American yellow corn $1.07, 
basis Toronto freights; standard re- 





Canadian mills are light. Quotations, 
April 4: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
20c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 31c; 
Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 31c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 31c; 
Stockholm, 30c,—April shipment. 


THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


The minister of trade and commerce, 
Ottawa, has announced that he does not 
think the bill to revise and amend the 
Canada grain act will be ready for par- 
liamentary action at this session. The 
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report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission, which was laid on the table a few 
weeks ago, has not yet been fully read 
and considered by all the members, and 
as a consequence there is a general feeling 
that the amendments to the grain act, 
which are founded on that report, should 
not be rushed through until the whole 
subject has been studied by all members 
of Parliament. 

In Canadian grain circles it is con- 
sidered likely that one of the benefits to 
accrue from the commission’s report will 
be the reorganization of the grain re- 
search laboratory at Winnipeg, which has 
been in existence for something over 10 
or 12 years without doing very much. 

The present position.of the bill to sub- 
sidize an independent shipping company 
on the Atlantic for Canadian products is 
that a committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been appointed to prepare any 
amendments to the proposal which may 
appear advisable. There was quite a 
heated debate in the House of Commons 
on the wisdom of the government’s plan, 
and Parliament is anxious to have the 
testimony of all interested parties before 
any final action is taken. 


NOTES 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
visited the Toronto office of his company 
on April 3. 


The executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association held 
a meeting in Montreal on April 3, to con- 
sider applications for the vacant posi- 
tion of secretary, F. C. Cornell having 
resigned. 


Canada’s proportion of the flour ex- 
ported in February from this continent 
was 47 per cent, and that of the United 
States 53 per cent. At the opening of 
the crop year the percentages were 40 
and 60, respectively. 


L. M. Robinson and A. C. Stratton, of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., flour mill- 
ing engineers, Rochdale, Eng., returned 
to Toronto on April 2. It is the intention 
of their company to develop business in 
Canada in its flour milling machinery, 
for which it has long been famous. 


During March, Canadian export pat- 
ent springs for shipment to the United 
Kingdom declined 13s 6d per 280 lbs. In 
terms of seaboard loading prices this de- 
cline amounted to $2.25 bbl. The open- 
ing seaboard price in March was $9.70, 
and the closing price $7.45. In the same 
period millfeed declined $4 ton. 


WINNIPEG 


Continued breaks in the local wheat 
market have accounted for further re- 
ductions in the price of flour. On March 
30, millers here announced a drop of 80c 
bbl, and another of 40c on April 4, ap- 
plicable to all grades. In such a market, 
sales of flour are extremely light, only a 
few of the larger mills having sufficient 
business to keep them operating steadily. 
The majority are running to only a small 
percentage of their capacity, and have 
little in sight, export trade being no bet- 
ter than domestic. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted April 4 at $8.45 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.85, and first clears at $6.25, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

There is no change in,the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Demand is with- 
out feature, and prices are stationary. 
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Quotations, April 4: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

This market, which opened with a 
firmer tone, reacted to heavy liquidation, 
which occasioned several sharp breaks in 
prices. Trading has been fairly good in 
small amounts, but no volume of export 
buying has been done. In the cash de- 
partment, demand has been particularly 
poor. Exporters have shown very little 
interest, and millers have taken practical- 
ly nothing. Inquiry for wheat for open- 
ing of navigation is also lacking. 

lrieces for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 

-——Futures——, 


Cash May July 


M BD BD awsases $1.49 % $1.49% $1.49% 
M BD BE cveccss 1.48% - 1.48% 1.48% 
April OD sccccccee 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 
April B wcnvcseen 1.43% 1.43% 1.43 
DB wcccences 1.38% 1.38 5% 1.39% 
ib @ secwccses 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
‘\e seven days ending April 2 averaged 
8 cars per-day, compared with 300 for 

e preceding seven days, and 329 for 
‘ie corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market has_ been 

irly active. Offerings of oats consisted 

iefly of odd cars, and were readily 
ight. Barley has had a better tone 

d, on account of the weakness in fu- 

res, considerable qtantities of this 

iin have been sold for export. No in- 
terest has been shown in rye or flaxseed. 
iotations, April 4: No. 2 Canadian 

stern oats, 44%4¢ bu; barley, 73%c; 

, $1.125% ; flaxseed, $2.351/2. 

FARMING OUTLOOK GOOD 

‘rom scattered points in the prairie 

ivinces come reports of the commence- 
nt of seeding operations. Generally 
aking, the land is still too wet for 
wing. An exceptional amount of mois- 
re is reported from all over the coun- 

y, due to the almost unprecedented 
iowfall of the past winter. 

In Alberta, particularly, farmers are 
predicting a good season. In the country 

outh of Calgary it is estimated that 
inoisture has not been so abundant at 
his season for 20 years. The weather 
over the prairie provinces is bright and 
springlike, and the snow is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 
NOTES 

Professor G. Bothne, of Minnesota, was 
on the trading floor of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week. 

The grain exchange section of the Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange has a spe- 
cial committee studying the feasibility of 
establishing an active grain futures mar- 
ket at that port. 

Dr. G. H. Grisdale, federal deputy 
minister of agriculture, Ottawa, and Dr. 
H. M. Tory, Edmonton, Alta., chairman 
of the Canadian research council, recent- 
ly visited Winnipeg in the interests of the 
co-operative antirust campaign which is 
engaging the agricultural experts of Can- 
ada and the United States. They have 
just returned from a visit to the agricul- 
tural colleges of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and profess themselves well satis- 
fied with the results so far obtained. The 
present effort is described as being the 
“best co-operative effort to deal with the 
rust problem that has ever taken place 
anywhere in the world, and one that will 
cost $100,000.” Dr. Grisdale stated that 
the rust problem was most serious in 
western Canada. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

_ Spring wheat flour fell off 60c last week 
in the Montreal market. During March 
this commodity fluctuated $1.90, first pat- 
ents going up to $11.40 bbl, and reaching 
a low of $9.50. Foreign-demand was 
very poor last week, and local trade was 
quiet. Closing prices, April 4: first pat- 
ents $9.50 bbl, seconds $9, bakers $8.80, 
Jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour was also off some 
30c, but buyers showed no inclination to 
buy. Closing prices, April 4, car lots, 
$7.30 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, and 
broken lots $7.60, ex-store. 

White corn flour moved slowly, and 
closed on April 4 at $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

Rolled oats were weak and prices fell 
off 10c, closing on April 4 at $3.55 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 


A. E. Perxs. 
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NEW YORK 


It is difficult to write wisely about a 
market apparently nearly devoid of sense 
or reason which exists here at the mo- 
ment. There is a little business passing. 
Although the accent is on the “little,” a 
sufficient number of flour men have ad- 
mitted doing something to make it appar- 
ent that the market is not absolutely 
dead. A part of these sales were made 
on the breaks early in the week, when 
some consumers felt that the time to 
buy had arrived; how they felt a day or 
so later when the drops continued is not 
recorded. 

In the main, sales are for immediate 
shipment. Transit conditions are excel- 
lent, and such quick deliveries can be 
made that buyers are perfectly willing to 
defer buying until their stocks are nearly 
exhausted, especially when many mills 
are making a better price for immediate 
delivery than for the future. 

There has, however, been some excep- 
tion to the rule of immediate shipment, 
and it is reported that sales have been 
made for July and August shipment at a 
very low price. They are obviously pure- 
ly speculative, and are the equivalent of 
a mill making a bet of about $25,000 
with a few good customers that the mar- 
ket will drop to equal that amount be- 
fore the new crop. There are, it is ob- 
vious, a number of ways to lose money, 
and for those to whom roulette, poker or 
lotteries do not appeal, the above men- 
tioned method might prove interesting. 

Clears continue very scarce, and where 
mills have any to offer they ask a very 
high price—above that for straights in 
some cases. Kansas flours nearly paral- 
lel spring prices, and are extremely hard 
to sell in this market. 

To give an accurate range of prices is 
nearly a useless occupation these days, 
with new levels made almost every hour. 
As nearly as could be determined, on 
April 4, before the opening, quotations 
were: spring fancy patents $8@8.50, 
standard patents $7.60@8, clears $7.40@ 
8.10; hard winter short patents $8@8.35, 
standard patents $7.50@8; soft winter 
straights, $7.50@7.75; rye, $6.35@6.55,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 347,292 bbls; ex- 
ports, 253,933. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was extremely weak, 
and prices were very much lower at the 
close of the week. Export sales were 
small. Quotations, April 3: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.73; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.76; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.5642; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.63; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.57. 
Receipts, 1,163,400 bus; exports, 494,420. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was decidedly weak, 
and prices lower. Cash demand was 
light, and interior receipts ample to meet 
daily requirements. Quotations, April 3: 
No. 2 yellow $1.18%, No. 3 yellow $1.13% ; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.17%. Receipts, 22,500 
bus. 

Oats were weak, July and September 
positions selling below low levels for the 
season, in sympathy with wheat and corn. 
Quotations, April 3: No. 2 white, 51@ 
5l4%c; No. 3 white, 49@49'2c. Receipts, 
26,000 bus; exports, 113,529. 

NOTES 

C. W. Jewell is now handling the ac- 
count of the Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Out-of-town visitors last week includ- 
ed J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
visiting H. P. Piper. 

Cars on spot at railway terminals for 
the current week numbered 1,377, for the 


previous week 1,420, and for the same 
time a year ago 1,398. 

H. M. Meech, general manager Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., spent a couple 
of days in New York with Fred Quack- 
enbush, who handles the account here. 

Canadian breadstuffs in transit for ex- 
port through the customs district of New 
York in February were as follows: wheat, 
3,127,992 bus; flour, 593,408 bbls; rye, 
256,210 bus. 

W. H. Hutchinson, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Montreal, stopped 
in New York for a few days on his re- 
turn from a vacation in Bermuda with 
Mrs. Hutchinson. 

Two Buffalo millers in New York last 
week were Dwight K. Yerxa, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and George F. Booth, 
vice president and general manager Ro- 
man Meal Corporation. 

S. R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
New York, will leave here April 11 to 
be gone until May 1. After spending 
some time with Mrs. Strisik in the Adi- 
rondacks he will visit the company’s mill 
connections in the Northwest. 

Ralph Denio, vice president and gen- 
eral manager R. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., landed here April 1 with 
Mrs. Denio, from a European trip, start- 
ing from Gibraltar, and then crossing 
the Continent by train and sailing from 
England. 

A fire on the night of March 29 in the 
warehouse of the Long Island Flour Cor- 
poration, Central Islip, L. I., destroyed 
a considerable stock of flour, which was 
insured, but settlement will, of course, 
be made on the present price of flour, so 
will show some loss. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending March 
28 amounted to 433,164 bbls. Of this 
365,080 bbls went to Russia, 22,035 to 
Greece, 11,730 to Germany, 10,035 to 
Scandinavian markets, 8,924 to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and the remainder in scat- 
tered lots to Holland, Italy, ete. 

Several flour mills and companies with 
similar interests have joined the cam- 
paign to restrict outdoor advertising, and 
have agreed to curtail the number of 
signboards. ‘Those who have already 
taken this stand are the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Washburn Crosby Co., Moun- 
tain City Mill, Ward Baking Co. and The 
Fleischmann Co. 


BOSTON 

Local flour conditions have been upset 
completely by thé’ wheat market. The 
trade is “scared blue,’ and _ millers’ 
agents are unable to advise their cus- 
tomers as to what policy to adopt. Since 
the high point at the end of January, 
the local price of flour has declined fully 
$2 bbl, and flour buyers here believe that 
the bottom has not yet been reached. 

Salesmen report the needs of buyers 
as small, they being disposed to await 
further developments. Mill agents ap- 
pear to be very much discouraged, as 
it is almost impossible to interest the 
trade while prices continue to decline. 

The break in prices is reflected in New 
England by the statement made by many 
salesmen that a number of their custom- 
ers who purchased flour some time ago 
for future delivery are asking the mills 
to cancel their orders, the purchaser tak- 
ing any loss due to the decline in price. 
Some mills are allowing this practice, 
which is caused by the impossibility, at 
this time, of placing the purchases al- 
ready made. Mill agents are accepting 
business at 25@50c bbl under published 
quotations, and while this has resulted in 
some business being placed, the general 
effect upon the trade is not encouraging. 

Flour, on April 4, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, was nominally quoted as follows: 
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spring patents, special short $8.85@9, 
standard patents $7.65@8.85, first clears 
$7.35@7.75; hard winter patents, $7.65 
@8.50, soft winter patents $7.90@8.60, 
straight $7.50@8, first clear $7.35@7.60. 
Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending April 3, with 

comparisons: 
7-Receipts— « -———Stocks—, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis... 16,625 28,175 ..... «ese 
Wheat, bus... 28,500 20,000 84,470 21,975 
Cerm, WORrccce cesses See 8 -es6e0 2,857 
Oats, bus..... 13,900 37,475 76,483 102,449 
Rye, bus..... 3.808 8 veces 696,349 312,598 
Barley, bus... 80,400 825 113,647 1,250 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 | er @ cecce 
Oatmeal, cases SS seese «eee0e seeves 
Receipts during March were: 
1925 1924 
ee CD, Ada seine eevan 92,850 132,224 
ie ME on :4-hi-e ake one 82,795 41,100 
Cs EE Se cckncosraecuerd, . sane 11,623 
ee rer eri oeee 318,975 89,725 
ree re Lint 1,000 10,450 
a A ee - 122,200. 200 
pS ee eee 125 574 
Gere MOMs, BONS .cccccccce 350 1,055 
Oatmeal, cases ... aeas 1,799 1,925 
The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 


April 1, as reported by the Grain and 
Flour Exchange, was 29,059 bbls, com- 
pared with 31,600 on March 1. 

Demand for corn meal is quiet, and 
quotations considerably lower. Granu- 
lated yellow was offered on April 4 at 
$3.15, bolted yellow at $3.10, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.35, all 
in 100-lb bags. Oatmeal also was lower, 
on account of the decline in whole grain, 
a fairly good demand prevailing. Rolled 
was quoted at $2.90, with cut and ground 
at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. 


NOTES 

E. F. Evans, Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, recently visited the Grain Ex- 
change. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Charles E. Walker, 
Medford, Mass., baker, with liabilities of 
$2,796 and assets of $87. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending April 4 were 20,000 bus 
bonded oats to Manchester, 24,000 bus 
bonded wheat, 60,000 bus domestic rye, 
and 3,200 sacks flour, to Hamburg. 

Effective on April 6, the grain inspec- 
tion bureau of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, which for many years has 
been carried on by that organization, is 
to be conducted as a department of the 
newly organized Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange. Joseph G. Green, Jr., 
will continue as official inspector. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour is generally ignored, notwith- 
standing the price is down something like 
$3 bbl from late high point. Buyers who 
recently could see no top to the product 
are now unable to see any bottom, which 
makes a bad situation. 

Trading last week was narrow and 
shallow. It took a lot of nerve to buy 
anything, and very little of it was float- 
ing around. Still, a few purchases were 
made, by way of making an average, at 
prices within the range of quotations. 
Probably the best seller was standard 
spring patent at $7.90, cotton, early, 
down to $7.40 later. Some hard winters 
were held above springs, but it’s rare that 
they will bring the same price in this 
market, while in most cases they are 
wanted only at a discount and never at a 
premium. At one time a round lot of 
southwestern short patent was offered as 
low as $7.60, cotton, without a taker, but 
this was exceptional. Near-by soft win- 
ter straight sold from $7.50 in second- 
hand cottons, early, down to something 
under $7 toward the close. 

Nominal closing prices, April 4, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c 
more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent $8 
@8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $7.85@8.10, straight 
$7.35@7.60; soft winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight (near-by) $7@7.25; 
rye flour, white $6.65@6.90, dark $5.65 
@5.90. : 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
39,542 bbls, 26,046 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
10,447 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 9c 
lower than in the previous week, or 58c 
down from the top and 3c up from the 
bottom, with quotations referring exclu- 
sively to domestic grain. Closing prices, 
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April 4: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.62; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.62. 

Of the 605,880 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending April 4, practically 
all went to export elevators. Exports 
were 222,666 bus, of which 94,469 were 
domestic and 128,539 Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat for the week 
were 104,53% bus. Receipts of southern 
wheat from July 3, 1924, to April 4, 
1925, were 1,044,175 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, April 4: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.20, nomi- 
nal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 5lc, No. 
3 white domestic 49c; rye, No. 2 spot 
$1.18, or 914c down for the week. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 10,- 
447 bbls flour, 222,666 bus wheat and 660,- 
535 rye. 

The steamer Edmund Munch is due 
here this week to load a full cargo of 
Canadian flour for Soviet Russia. 

Baltimore received in March 207,109 
bbls flour, against 107,043 last year, and 
exported 129,291 bbls, against 26,502. 

R. C. Wells, of R. C. Wells & Co., 
grain, feed and hay, is planning improve- 
ments for his warehouses at 1706-12 East 
Lombard Street. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
limore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.80 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.60; domestic wheat, $1.80; corn, $1.25; 
rye, $1.35; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Twenty-eight or more full cargo steam- 
ers are expected to load grain for Europe 
at this port in April. Should this prove 
to be the case, it will entirely relieve the 
congestion which has existed here. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
605,880 bus wheat, 6,769 corn, 22,066 oats 
and 365,168 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,799,474 bus wheat, 89,364 corn, 234,814 
oats, 6,188,119 rye, 353,698 barley and 
13,592 buckwheat. 

C. P. Blackburn, of C. P. Blackburn 
& Co., grain exporters, has gone to the 
Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal, with 
the intention of returning by rail and 
visiting friends in the Middle West. He 
expects to be gone about two months. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to April 1, 485,125 bbls; same time last 
year, 398,819. Flour exports from Jan. 
1 to April 1, 249,736 bbls; last year, 177,- 
591. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to April 
1, 8,054,170 bus; last year, 7,278,183. 
Grain exports from Jan. 1 to April 1, 
6,158,252 bus; last year, 7,109,412. 

The suit of William H. Miiller & Co., 
Inc., grain exporter, New York, against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., for dam- 
ages for alleged breach of contract in 
failing to bring forward grain said to 
have been caught in the Buffalo freight 
jam of 1922 in time to load ships claimed 
to have been here awaiting cargo and 
drawing demurrage, is being tried in the 
United States district court. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The market for flour rules weak and 
lower in sympathy with the recent drop 
in wheat, but at the close, with values 
of the latter showing some recovery, a 
stronger feeling has developed in flour. 
Business is confined almost entirely to 
such small lots as are needed to satisfy 
passing needs. Receipts of flour for the 
week ending April 4 were 7,419,653 lbs in 
sacks. Exports, 7,500 sacks to Glasgow 
and 1,000 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 4: spring 
first patents $8.75@9, standard patent 
$8@8.50, first clear $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight $7.25@8; rye flour, 
$7.50@8. 

Wheat dropped 28c early in the week, 
but has since recovered 4Yc of the loss, 
and closes steady, though quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 496,836 bus; exports, 979,979. 
Closing quotations, April 4: No. 2 red 
winter $1.52@1.53, No. 3 $1.49@1.50, No. 
4 $1.47@1.48, No. 5 $1.44@1.45; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.52@1.53. 

Coarse grains closing quotations, April 
4: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.244%2@1.25'%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.1912@1.20%2; oats, No. 2 
white 52@53c, No. 3 501%2@51'he. 

The market for corn goods rules weak 
and lower, in sympathy with the decline 
in raw material. Trade is quiet. Clos- 
ing quotations, April 4, in 100-lb sacks, 
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kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.10@3.20; white table 
meal, fancy, $3.10@3.20; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3.10@3.20. 

There is little demand for oatmeal, and 
prices are lower, influenced by the down- 
ward movement of oats. Business is 
mostly at $3.20@3.25 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in March were as follows, with 
comparisons: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
March, 1925 .... 214,544 3,922,863 75,085 
February, 1925.. 266,894 E 144,749 
March, 1924 .... 197,248 878,877 
March, 1923 .... 317,378 910,905 
Exports 
Maroh, 1086 .... 88,080 8,786,247 ..cce- 
February, 1925.. 36,768 4,759,717 ...... 
March, 1924 .... 26,366 514,503 
March, 1923 .... 33,002 561,711 
NOTES 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on April 1 was 162,675 bbls, compared 
with 156,308 a month ago and 144,200 on 
April 1, 1924. 

G. Percy Lemont, of the grain and 
flour firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, has 
returned from a two months’ sojourn at 
Pinehurst, S. C. 

Robert J. McKnight, of the flour and 
grain firm of Robert McKnight & Sons, 
died March 30. The business will be car- 
ried on by Mr. McKnight’s brother, Sam- 
uel L. McKnight, the surviving partner. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 

There was no disposition on the part 
of buyers to enter the flour market last 
week. With export orders out of the 
way, production has been lighter. How- 
ever, bakers here took advantage, al- 
though they bought sparingly. 

First clears are still conspicuous by 
their absence and quotations are only 
nominal, as mills are working on old or- 
ders on both first and second clears. 

Southwestern representatives report 
very light buying. The Southwest is still 
bullish, and is waiting for a reaction. 

Rye flour was in better demand, and 
some restocking was done. 

Buffalo quotations, April 4: fancy pat- 
ents $8.40@8.50, bakers patent $8.15@ 
8.25, first clears $7.40@7.50, second clears 
$5.25; rye, $6.65@6.75 for white, $5.80@ 
5.90 for medium, and $5.80@5.90 for dark. 
Semolina, 5c, bulk, and sacked 5'4c. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9 
@9.10, standard $8.50@8.60. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in %’s, paper: fancy pat- 
ents $9.60, bakers $9@9.25. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4 238,000 163,390 68 
Previous week .. 238,000 197,400 83 
Year ago ....... 166,500 5 75 





Two years ago... 166,500 
The drastic declines in futures have 
enabled millers to make purchases at pre- 
vailing limits, although they complain 
that flour demand is not showing any im- 
provement since the break. Some busi- 
ness was done last week in springs and 
hard winters for opening shipment. Lim- 
its on soft winters were much stronger. 

Receipts of corn have been negligible 
and this grain is well within hand as re- 
gards supplies. No sales were made on 
Saturday, and the last one was reported 
of No. 3 yellow at $1.074% bu. 

Receipts of rail oats were only eight 
cars, none of which came on the market. 
This condition has prevailed here for 
some time, as most of the receipts have 
gone direct to the mills. Elevator stocks 
have been drawn on to supply the de- 
mand for top grades. 

There is a small barley business pass- 
ing in car lots at 91lc, ex-lake, for 48-lb 
malting; 46-Ib, 90c. 

Offerings of No. 2 rye are held at $1.25. 

The marked decrease in the amount of 
grain afloat in the Buffalo harbor for 
the seven days ending March 30, com- 
pared with the preceding week, shows 
that the work of unloading the winter 
fleet is progressing rapidly. More than 
2,000,000 bus wheat, nearly 1,000,000 bus 
oats and more than 500,000 bus rye were 
unloaded within the week. There is am- 
ple space at the elevators for what re- 
mains. Following is the report of grain 


in store and afloat for the seven days end- 
ing March 30: In store: wheat, American 
4,086,037 bus, Canadian 2,918,936; corn, 
American, 1,399,667; oats, American 
3,281,872, Canadian 198,916; barley, 
American 332,210, Canadian 195,482; rye, 
American 589,396, Canadian 145,193. 
Afloat in harbor: wheat, American 1,438,- 
405 bus, Canadian 817,922; oats, Ameri- 
can, 614,235; rye, American, 1,095,979. 


NOTES 

James Gray, Springville, flour and feed 
miller, was here last week. 

E. M. Husted, of the Superior Eleva- 
tor Co., has returned from Algiers. 

John Olmsted, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., is on a West Indies cruise. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., 
president New York State Millers’ Asso- 
cjation, was here last week. 

Frank F. Henry, vice president Wash- 
yurn Crosby Co., and manager of the 
Buffalo office, has returned from Cam- 
den, S. C. 

The plant of the Henry J. Walz Co., 
manufacturers of bakers’ supplies, 72 
East Huron Street, was damaged $10,- 
000 by fire last Thursday night. 

In connection with the offer of $900,000 
first mortgage serial gold bonds of the 
Marine Elevator Corporation, it is an- 
nounced that the entire proceeds, with 
about $370,000 additional, will be used to 
finance the cost of a modern steel and 
concrete elevator. 

The sale of the Monarch grain elevator 
to the George J. Meyer Malt & Grain 
Corporation is expected to be announced 
shortly. The Monarch is a concrete struc- 
ture erected 15 years ago, and has a ca- 
pacity of 400,000 bus. The property is 
now owned by the Wheeler estate. 

The plant of the Thompson Milling 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., has been shut down 
temporarily, due to the withdrawal of 
water from the upper level of the barge 
canal, a customary procedure at this sea- 
son of the year when spring repairs are 
made prior to the opening of navigation. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. team of 
bowlers participated in the five-man 
events at the National Bowling Congress 
tournament here last Thursday night, 
and ran up a total score of 2,203 for the 
three games. The totals by games were 
688, 775 and 740. The men on the team 
were Ward, Bald, Krueger, Kalow and 
Zulcher. 

The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
announces that a $1,000,000 passenger 
and freight terminal will be erected on 
the south side of Colt slip near the foot 
of Erie Street, in close proximity to the 
grain elevators of that locality, to be 
completed by April, 1926. The new 
building will be modeled after the com- 
pany’s Cleveland terminal. 

M. A. McCarrtuy. 


RUSSIANS HOARD FLOUR 
IN FEAR OF SHORTAGE 


The New York Times publishes the 
following dispatch from Moscow by wire- 
less: 

Russia’s grain shortage until the next 
harvest is now estimated to be more than 
50,000,000 poods, according to the official 
calculation of the agricultural section. 
A pood is 36.7 Ibs. The government is 
planning a concession in order to cover 
this deficit and to import 23,000,000 poods 
of grain and 15,000,000 poods of flour 
from abroad, the limit which the govern- 
ment ordered after last year’s harvest in 
order to permit the state organizations 
to accumulate grain stocks and to guar- 
antee the agricultural grain tax, which, 
however, was recently abolished. 

“The government collected only 50 per 
cent of the agricultural tax, which origi- 
nally was estimated to yield 470,000,000 
poods. Neither have the state organiza- 
tions carried out their buying program, 
in the face of the ascertained necessary 
resowing of more than 5,000,000 acres. 
The winter sowing, owing to the unprece- 
dented bad winter and the removal of 
the limit on prices of grain, resulted in 
a sudden rise in prices. 

“Certain districts already feel the grain 
shortage. In the Caucasus and the 
Ukraine the people are mixing white 
flour with Indian corn. Reports from 
those provinces are to the effect that 
the population is hoarding flour, while 
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great queues are forming in apprehen- 
sion of a coming shortage of bread. 

“Even in Moscow this feeling prevails, 
and official statements are being circu- 
lated in the press assuring workmen and 
the general population that there is a 
sufficient stock of flour and that the 
shortage is due to private bakers having 
curtailed production owing to the high 
prices. The Moscow municipal authori- 
ties assure the population that the co- 
operative societies will inerease the out- 
put and that the price of bread will not 
be advanced.” 





MILWAUKEE LINSEED FIRM 
TO ENLARGE WORKHOUSE 


MitrwavKer, Wis.—The William O. 
Goodrich Co., operating the Milwaukee 
Linseed Oil Works, North Milwaukee, 
will shortly commence the construction 
of an up-to-date workhouse in connec- 
tion with the mill, to serve the steel and 
concrete tanks in handling and storing 
flaxseed. 

The new house is designed with par- 
ticular reference to maximum economy 
and efficiency in the operation of the 
plant by making use of the stream line 
system. The flaxseed will be elevated to 
the top of the workhouse, and by gravity 
pass through separators, cleaners and 
blowers before being placed in the stor- 
age tanks. 

The present storage capacity is 140,000 
bus, and the work about to be under- 
taken will increase this to approximately 
190,000 to 200,000 bus. 

The Goodrich mill has a grinding ca- 
pacity of 5,000 bus flaxseed a day, or an 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 bus. The 
productive capacity is 250 bbls of lin- 
seed oil and 100 tons of meal per day. 

Whitney H. Eastman is vice president 
and general manager. 





Canada—Milling in February 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in February, 1925, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 






East West Total 
TE: éacvewes 4,074,806 2,962,647 7,037,453 
ree 333,187 326,27 659,463 
BOMNTOP kc vsscses 30,882 21,222 52,104 
Buckwheat ae 10,483 
PO evevesussse S| aoe 1,303 
CO sneseveces 55,959 8,209 64,168 


Mixed grain 1,136,005 30,303 1,166,308 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 

sulting from the above grindings in Feb- 

ruary, 1925: 

Wheat flour, 


bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 136,420 201,463 337,883 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 194,023 268,561 462,584 
Ont. wint. straight. 69,810 ..... 69,810 
BE GERANG 26000000 465,471 149,042 614,513 








Totals, flour ..... 865,724 619,066 1,484,790 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 3,158 4,066 23 
arr ere 12,625 9,412 
Shorts end middlings. 18,125 13,355 
All other offal ....... 3,910 1,709 5,619 
Other cereals, 

bs— East West Total 
0 644,830 873,969 1,518,799 
Rolled oats..... 1,867,956 3,745,776 5,613,732 
Barley, pot and 

ee 187,712 77,616 265,328 
Bye Meal .cccce GE,065 ctaoves 41,947 
Corn flour and 

ere 709,048 59,584 768,632 
Buckwheat flour. 180,636 ...... 180,636 


Total products in months of October, No- 
vember, December, 1924, and January, 1925 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 520 419 370 360 
Manitoba 2 patent... 563 480 377 446 














Ont. winter straight 95 70 86 73 
BED GARGS oc ccccece 867 649 531 746 
Totals, flour ....2,045 1,618 1,364 1,625 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 10 9 8 7 
BPG. os scasesnasees 30 24 21 24 
Shorts and middl’gs 14 35 29 36 
All other offal..... 6 7 6 5 
Other cereals, lbs— 
GOGMRORL co vccceacs 2,568 3,703 2,842 1,536 
Rolled oats ...... 13,377 12,496 11,625 9,623 
Barley, pot and 
ENS crv gecrnes 576 452 428 416 
Rye meal ....<¢.. 158 137 88 148 
Corn flour and meal 726 777 334 1,865 


Buckwheat flour... 559 540 505 102 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from March 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, in bbls: 
CE Kee 306s aa~ ed ote yayes ake aeas 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FLOUR MILLING AND BREAD BAKING 


O MEET a constantly increasing demand for sources of information on modern scientific and technical phases 
our milling and bread making, the following selected list of book references has been compiled by C. 


| of , 
Louise Phillips, grain investigations, and J. H. Shollenberger, milling investigations, of the 


United States 


Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco nomics, in co-operation with the Bureau library: 


Abernathey, R. J. Practical Hints on Mill 
Building. Moline, Ill, R. J. Abernathey, 
1880. 298 pp., illus., tables, plates, diagrs. 

American Miller. The Book of Wrinkles. 

Chicago, Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co., 1912. 
136 pp., illus. Compiled from the Ameri- 
an Miller by the Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 
4 collection of labor saving devices and 
ideas for the use of millers and mill- 
wrights. 

merican Miller. Milling Kinks. Ist ed. 

Chicago, Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co., 1917. 
144 pp., illus. Companion volume to the 
Book of Wrinkles. A collection of in- 

genious ideas for aiding millers and mill- 

wrights. 

Amos, P. A. Processes of Flour Manufac- 
ture. London, New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. 280 pp., illus., plans, 
tables, diagrs. (Longmans’ Technical 
Handicraft Series.) Subjects treated in- 
clude the world’s wheat, mill planning and 
construction, and the various processes 
employed in the manufacture of flour. 

Ashton, John. History of Bread from Pre- 
historic to Modern Times. London, The 
Religious Tract Society, 1904. 185 pp., 
front., illus. 

Bates, J. H. The Miller’s Guide Book. 
Nashville, Tenn., The Dixie Miller Co., 
1910. 64 Information concerning 
good milling wheat, cleaning wheat, the 
milling process, milling- machinery, test- 
ing mill products, and making corn meal, 
also a buyers’ guide. 

Baumgartner, F., ed. 


a 


Selbstunterricht fiir 
miiller und miihlenbauer. Leipzig, Moritz 
Schiifer, 1914. 319 pp., illus. Book for 
the self-instruction of millers and mill- 
wrights. Textbook and handbook cover- 
ing all phases of the milling industry.— 
Translated title. 

Bengston, N. A., and Griffith, Donee. The 
Wheat Industry, for use in schools. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1915. (The Indus- 
trial Series, ed. by G. E. Condra.) 341 
pp., illus. 

Bennett, Richard, and Elton, John. History 
of Corn Milling. London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co., Ltd., 1898-1904. 4 vols., 
fronts., illus., plates. 

Bequette, D. Flour Mill Problems on the 
New Process. San Francisco, Barry's 
print. 1878. 21 pp., fold. plan. 

Bradfield, Edward. Wheat and the Flour 
Mill. Liverpool, Northern Pub. Co., 1920. 
163 pp., illus. Storage, handling and 
preparation of wheat mixing; the break 
system; scalping and grading; purifiers 
and purification; flour dressing; etc. 

Braun, Emil. The Baker's Book; a practi- 
cal handbook of the baking industry in 
all countries. ° New York, E. Braun, 
1901, 1903. 2 vols., illus. Vol. 2 published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Braun, Emil. Secrets of Bread Making, and 
economy and system in the bakery. 5th 
ed. New York, Bakers Review, 1919. 206 
pp., illus, 

Brown, R. C. The New Process Milling; or 
practical suggestions on the reconstruction 
of mills. Elgin, Ill., S. L. Taylor, printer, 
1877. 80 pp. 

Dedrick, B. W. Practical Milling. Ist ed: 
Chicago, National Miller, 1924. 576 pp., 
illus., tables, diagrs. ‘‘References’’ at end 
of Chapter XVIII, p. 410. 

Dondlinger, P. T. The Book of Wheat. 
New York, O. Judd Co., 1908. 369 pp., 
illus. Bibliography, pp. 326-358. An eco- 
nomic history and practical manual of the 
wheat industry. 

Edgar, W. C. The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1915. (2d ed.) 195 pp., illus. 

Edlin, Abraham. A Treatise on the Art of 
Bread Making. London, Vernor & Hood, 
1805. 221 pp., fold. tables. 

Ellis, Davis. A Science*Course for Bakers. 
London, Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1923. 175 
pp., illus., diagrs. 

Ettling, Wilhelm. Die frage des staatlichen 
brotmonopols sowie der verstaalichung der 
miillerei. Berlin, E. Ebering, 1918. 98 
pp., tables. The question of the state 
bread monopolies as well as the nationali- 
=— of the milling industry.—Translated 
title. 

Evans, Oliver. The Young Mill-Wright and 
Miller's Guide. Illustrated by 28 descrip- 
tive plates. With additions and correc- 
tions by Thomas P. Jones. . With a 
description of an improved merchant flour 
mill, with engravings. By C. & O. Evans, 
engineers. 14th ed. Philadelphia, Blanch- 
ard & Lea, 1853. 400 pp., illus., 28 plates. 

Fleurent, E. C. A. Le Pain de Froment. 
Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1911. 222 pp., 
illus. “Index bibliographique,” pp. 216- 
222. Wheat bread, a critical study and 
research on its food value in relation to 
bolting and systems of grinding.—Trans- 
lated title. ; 

Flour. (In New International Encyclope- 
dia, 2d ed., vol. 8, New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1915, pp. 721-724.) 

enhagen, A. Practical Hints on Bolting 
and Preparing Middlings for the Purifier 
Without Deteriorating the First Grade of 
Flour. Warrenville, Ill., 1876. 15 pp. 

Gibson, L. H. Gradual Reduction Milling. 
Minneapolis, C. M. Palmer, 1885. 429 pp., 
diagrs. 

Gill, J. T. The Complete Bread, Cake and 
Cracker Baker, in two parts with three 
appendices. 6th ed. Chicago, J. T. Gill, 
1896. 260 pp. 

Grant, James. The Chemistry of Bread- 
making, 34 ed. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920. 230 pp., illus. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 217, 218. 


Grimshaw, - The Miller, Millwright 
and Millfurnisher. New York, H. Lock- 
wood, 1882. 533 pp., illus, two fold. 


Plates, tables, diagrs. 
400 engravings. 


Illustrated with 


Gray, W. D. Plans, diagrams and estimates 
for model roller mills, from 25 to 500 bbls 
daily capacity. Designed by William D. 
Gray .. . for Edward P. Allis & Co., 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis., 1884. 
107 pp., incl. plates, plans, tables, diagrs. 

Hale, Worth. The Bleaching of Flour and 
the Effect of Nitrites on Certain Medicinal 
Substances. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1910. 44 pp. (United 
States Hygienic Laboratory, Bulletin No. 


68.) 

Handy, A. L. War-time Breads and Cakes. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1918. 

Hart, R, N. Leavening agents. Easton, Pa., 
The Chemical Pub. Co., 1914. 90 pp., illus. 
Discusses yeast, leaven, salt-rising fer- 
mentation, baking powder, aérated bread 
and milk powder. 

Hobart, J. F. Millwrighting. 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1919. 454 pp., illus., diagrs. 
Subjects treated include locating and lay- 
ing out buildings, levels and foundations, 
building and machinery. 

Hughes, W. C, The American Miller, and 
Millwright’s Assistant... Philadelphia, H. 
C. Baird, 1851. 223 pp., incl. tables, fold. 
front., plates, diagrs. 

Jago, William. Chemistry of Wheat, Flour, 
and Bread, and Technology of Bread- 
making. Brighton, Eng., 1886. 474 pp. 

Jago, William. First Principles of the Sci- 
ence of Baking. Chicago, Bakers’ Helper 
Co., 1923. 192 pp., illus. 

Jago, William. An introduction to the study 
of the principles of bread making. Lon- 
don, The British Baker. 131 pp., illus. 

Jago, William. Text-book of the Science 
and Art of Breadmaking. London, 1895. 
648 pp. Treats of chemistry and fermen- 
tation in their application to bread mak- 
ing, physiology of grain life, chemical 
composition of wheat and flour, principles 
of bread making, yeast and, flour testing. 

Jago, William, and Jago, W. C. The Tech- 
nology oft Bread-making. American ed. 
Chicago, Bakers’ Helper Co., 1921. 630 
pp., illus. Includes the chemistry and 
analytical and practical testing of wheat, 
flour, and other materials employed in 
bread making and confectionery. 

‘Johnson, W. G. Fumigation Methods. New 
York, O. Judd Co., 1902. 313 pp., illus. 
A treatise for farmers, fruit growers, mill- 
ers, and grain dealers. 

Julia de Fontenelle, J. 8. E., and Benoit, 
P. M. N. Nouveau manuel complet du 
boulanger, du négociant en grains, du 
meuier et du constructeur de moulins. 
Paris, Librairie Encyclopédique de Roet, 
1856. 2 vols. 20 fold. plates, 2 fold. 
tables. New complete manual for bakers, 
the milling trade, millers, and millwrights. 
—tTranslated title. 

Kalning, Harald. Das chemische praktikum 
des miillers und biickers erliutert. Leip- 
zig, W. Engelmann, 1921. 75 pp. The 
chemical practices of millers and bakers 
explained.—tTranslated title. 

Kent-Jones, D. W. Modern Cereal Chem- 
istry. Liverpool, Northern Pub. Co., Ltd., 
1924, 324 pp., illus. 

Kettenbach, F. L. Der miiller und der 
miihlenbauer. Leipzig, H. A. L. Degener, 
1907. 2 vols., illus., tables, diagrs. Mill- 
ers and millwrights; practical handbook 
for millers, millwrights and_ technical 
schools.—Translated title. 

Kettenbach, F. L. Die Schil industrie und 
miillerei nebenzweige. Leipzig, H. A. L. 
Degener, 1908. The bran industry and 
milling byproducts; practical handbook 
for millers, millwrights, manufacturers 
and technical schools.—Translated title. 

Kick, Friedrich. Flour Manufacture. Trans- 
lated from the 2d enlarged and revised 
edition, with supplement by H. H. P. 
Powles. London, Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
1888. 291 pp., suppl. 76 pp., illus. A 
treatise on milling science and practice. 

Kozmin, P. A. Flour Milling. Translated 
from the Russian by M. Falkner and The- 
odor Fijelstrup. London, G. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1917. 6584 pp., illus., diagrs. 
General ideas of the raw material for 
flour production; preparation of grain for 
grinding; grinding the grain; grading the 
product according to size; grading the 
product according to specific gravity; ac- 
cessory appliances for mechanisms; mill- 
ing diagrams; construction of mill build- 
ings; the cost of erecting and working 
mills, 

Lawson, P. V. The Invention of the Roller 
Flour Mill. Madison, State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1908. 244-258 pp., 
plate. From proceedings of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, 1907. 

McElhiney, W. A. Standard Comparative 
Values of Wheat, Millfeed and Flour. Ot- 
tawa, Kansas, The McElhiney Co., 1914. 
135 pp., tables. 

Maurizio, Adam. Getreide, Mehl und Brot. 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1903. 393 pp., illus., 
plates. Grains, flour and bread, their bo- 
tanical, chemical and physical character- 
istics, hygienic control, as well as their 
examination and testing. Handbook for 
use in laboratories and for self-instruc- 
tion.—Translated title. 

Maurizio, Adam. Die miillerei und bickerei. 
Hannover, Janecke, 1909. 89 pp. Milling 
and baking.—Translated title. 

Maurizio, Adam. Die nahrungsmittel aus 
getreide. Berlin, P. Parey, 1917-1919. 2 
vols., illus. Grain foods. Their botanical, 
chemical and physical characteristics, hy- 
gienic control, tests and examinations. 
Handbook for students, agriculturists and 
the whole grain products trade.—Trans- 
lated title. 


Millar, Andrew. Wheat and Its Products. 
London and New York, Sir I. Pitman & 
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Offerings of buckwheat are light in all- 
markets, but demand continues compara- 
tively indifferent. Most mills appear to 
be supplied with all the grain needed for 
current operations, or to be able to pick 
it up at will at the mill doors. Prices 
on the grain are practically unchanged 
from last week, and prices on flour are 
still largely nominal. 

Exports of buckwheat, including flour, 
for the period July to February, 1924-25, 
were 119,602 bus, against 88,166 for the 
corresponding period of 1923-24. 

Mrinneapouis.—-Demand for buckwheat 
is very quiet and offerings are light. 
Japanese is quoted at $1.95@2 ewt, and 
silver hull and mixed at $1.90@1.95. 

MitwauKkee.—Offerings of buckwheat 
in this market are limited to a few bulk- 
heads and bag lots, which are disposed of 
without difficulty, but trade is dull. In- 
terior offerings at mill doors are ample 
to take care of needs, which are gradu- 
ally undergoing the usual decline. Prices 
are easy and largely nominal, due to the 
lack of volume business. Nominal quo- 
tations, April 4: silver hull, $2.10@2.15 
ewt; Japanese, $2.20@2.25, 

Burrato.—Buckwheat is selling about 
as usual for this time of year. Holders 
are asking $2.20@2.25 ewt, and the only 
demand is from trade which did not an- 
ticipate a shortage and needs grain to 
fill extra orders. 

New York.—There is almost no busi- 
ness here in buckwheat, either domestic 
or export. Prices approximate $2 per 
ewt, c«i.f., New York, for export, and 
$2.40 for domestic business. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
light, and prices declined 5¢ during the 
week, On April 4 Canadian sellers asked 
65@70c bu for good quality buckwheat, 
in car lots, on track, country points in 
Ontario, according to freights. 

NEW LOS ANGELES ELEVATOR 

Los AnGreres, Cau.—Construction of a 
50,000-bu grain elevator in Los Angeles 
is announced by the J. I. Huffine Grain 
Co., of Kansas City. The building will 
be one story high, with basement and a 
headhouse for grain storage containing 
approximately 20,000 feet of floor space. 
The ground floor will have a track level, 
and will be served by the Los Angeles 
Junction Railway. Directors of the 
company: J. I. Huffine, Long Beach, Ben- 
jamin M. Huffine, Kansas City, J. Earl 
Huffine and Everett A. Huffine, Los An- 
geles. F. LS. Harman is vice president, 
and E. P. Quer! is sales manager. 

Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The follqwing table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 4, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated ... 902 599 46 452 
Pe eee 789 551 289 
Grain Growers. 886 1,003 440 
Fort William ... 611 675 233 eee 
i A ee 2,939 1,412 563 447 
Northland ...... 4,840 2,012 891 os 
Port Arthur 598 557 17 se 
Cam, Gov't coeces 952 424 279 1,128 
Sask. Co-op. 

mk Eh be06wsne 4,397 683 229 398 

ws BP aeweseee 126 470 174 . 

SS eee 4,380 972 243 227 
Private elevators 11,855 4,815 2,609 743 

WOON: veccevar 6,014 3,394 
Year ago eis 1,438 746 
Receipts ....... 237 2 
tail shipments. . 23 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard 4 Durum ...r....1,612 
No. 1 northern. .3,578 Kota .......... 49 
No. 2 northern..3,454 Winter ........ 2 
Dr. 2 northern. 24 Special bin .... 122 
No. 3 northern. .3,042 Others .........3,277 
SS reer ce ceenee RONTORO oc csces 11,855 
WIG, BD cocss osc teene ———— 
No. 6 . 748 | a | By 
Feed .... 669 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
SES eee oe  oascewpes 1,638 
Ske Ae 1,520 Others ......... 1,502 
No. $3 C. W.. Oe | ee 4,815 
me, 1 Seem ..... 238 ———. 
eee 3,294 Pata .ccccee 14,174 
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SEATTLE 

Flour sales in Pacific northwestern 
markets have been extremely light dur- 
ing the past week. The mills and mill- 
ers’ agents complain, not only of the ab- 
sence of new business, but also of un- 
usual difficulty in getting buyers to ac- 
cept the considerable volume of flour sold 
at prices far above present values. 

Domestic markets outside of the Pacific 
Northwest cannot be interested in book- 
ing except on a limited scale. Sales of 
pastry flour to the north Atlantic sea- 
board have shown a material increase 
since Jan. 1 but, for the time being, very 
little new business is being placed. 

American flour is still too high for the 
oriental trade and, moreover, has to meet 
the competition of lower quotations for 
Canadian and Chinese flours. For in- 
stance, the prevailing quotation for Pa- 
cific straights and clears was $7.90 bbl, 
c.i.f., Hongkong, on April 2. On the same 
date Canadian first clear was quoted at 
$6.80 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong, and Chinese 
straights $7.25; Australian straights 
were alone higher than Pacific, being 
quoted at $8 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong. 

Export flour quotations were sharply 
reduced last week. Prevailing quotations, 
April 3: to Hongkong and North China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears 
$7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib 
cottons, or $6.85, f.a.s; patents $9.50, c.i-f., 
less 2 per cent, or $8.70, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
45s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, and hard wheat 
straights 49s, April shipment; May ship- 
ment, 3d less. 

Washington flours were reduced 40@ 
60c last week, and were nearly $2 bbl 
lower than the high point of 60 days ago. 
Quotations, April 3: family patent, $9.60 
@10 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$7.35@7.60, 98’s; bakers patent, $8.30@ 
8.55, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.10@9, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, April 3, car- 
loads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $8.45@8.90 bbl, 98’s;. Montana, 
$7.90@8.10. 

Local buyers were not interested in 
wheat last week, and trading was at 
times on too limited a scale to establish 
market prices, so that millers were 
obliged to determine flour prices more 
or less arbitrarily. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4.. 14,600 28 
Previous week ‘ 18,109 34 
WOOe OO sce ccccs 23,982 45 
Two years ago... 17,011 32 
Three years ago .. a 16,195 31 
Four years ago... - 13,371 25 
PRVS FORTE ABO. vccccesess 43,806 83 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4..... 9,994 18 
Previous week ..........5. 12,201 21 
WEAF BHO ccccicceesccsecs 11,867 21 
Two years ago............ 12,983 23 
Three years ago.. . 19,888 35 
WOOP PORTS AMO... cresees 19,605 34 
Five years ago............ 54,343 95 


Eleven interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 28, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity, operating six days a 
week, of 74,400 bbls flour, made 41,452, 
or 56 per cent of capacity, against 51,429 
made the previous fortnight by 17 mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 123,200 
bbls, or 42 per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle in March, 257 
cars; for the season, 2,141 cars, against 
2,697 a year ago. 

Inquiries from Shanghai last week in- 


dicated a price of $6 bbl, c.i.f., for Pa- 
cific club straight, which was about $2 be- 
low mill prices on that date. A parcel 
of Canadian clear was sold about the 
same time at $6.35 bbl, c.i.f., Shanghai. 


Wheat receipts at seaboard are ex- 
tremely light, reflecting the lack of ex- 
port and milling demand. Receipts at 
Seattle in March were only 300 cars, at 
Tacoma 90 and at Portland 451. For the 
season, July 1, 1924, to April 1, 1925, 
Seattle received 7,085 cars, Tacoma 4,030, 
and Portland 13,590. ; 

Owing to the death of Charles E. 
Richardson, of Charles E. Richardson & 
Co., for many years oriental representa- 
tive, with headquarters at Hongkong, of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
the company is now represented at Hong- 
kong by the American Flour Co., which 
was formed by the company’s comprador 
and another member of Charles E. Rich- 
ardson & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Lower prices for flour were quoted last 
week, the California market following 
the general trend of eastern markets. 
Prices are lower now than since early 
winter, both family patents and bakers 
flours. The retail market has followed 
the wholesale in declines, but there has 
been no general reduction in bread prices. 
Representatives of eastern and northern 
mills reported demand during the week 
light. Stocks are very limited in most of 
the warehouses. 

Early in the week, California mills an- 
nounced quotations of $9.70 bbl for fam- 
ily patents and $9.60@10.20 for bakers 
flours, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
milling points, basis .98-lb cotton bags. 
Other new quotations were $8.60@9.20 
for straights, $8.90 for rye meal, $7.60 
@8 for graham flour, and $7.60@8 for 
entire wheat flour. 

Bakers flours showed declines early 
in the week, and were again reduced by 
eastern and northern mills a few days 
later, being quoted as follows: Kansas 
standard patents $8.25, Montana stand- 
ard patents $8.50, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $9, Washington-Oregon blue-stem 
patents $8.60@8.75, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

No milling wheat was offered on the 
California market, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change announcing feed wheat quotations 
as $3.10@3.15 ewt. 

NOTES 

Elmer E. Hand, of the Empire State 
Bag Co., New York City, spent several 
days of last week in San Francisco. 

Grain warehouses have been erected 
at Rio Vista Junction, on the San Fran- 
cisco & Sacramento Railroad, making 
that a new shipping center for delta dis- 
trict grain. 

Receipts by ocean steamers last week 
included: steamer Admiral Farragut, 
from Portland, 1,050 sacks flour; Admiral 
Fiske, from Portland, 3,400 sacks flour 
and 200 sacks cereal; Admiral Dewey, 
from Seattle, 9,350 sacks flour. 


Announcement that there will be no 
immediate change in grain bag prices has 
been made by Warden F. J. Smith, of 
the San Quentin prison. The present 
price is 11%4c. Calcutta bags were quot- 
ed for June and July at 12c, with 11%c 
offered. 

For the first time in two years, No. 1 
standard December brewing barley was 
called on the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change last week, when offers to sell at 
$1.50 cwt were submitted. A total of 
8,000 tons of April barley changed hands 
in one day at $1.5732@1.60 cwt. 

That industrial conditions throughout 
the San Francisco and Oakland districts 
are good is shown by the report of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States Department of Labor, 
which states that only two plants have 
been shut down—a Vallejo flour mill 
which has not operated for some time, 
and a rice milling plant in South San 
Francisco that is temporarily closed for 
repairs. 

Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who was in San Francisco last 
week, said that, while the reclamation 
policy of the past had proven an abso- 
lute failure, the projects had not. How 
to save both the farmers and the govern- 
ment from loss as a result of the policies 
previously followed, he said, was the chief 
problem of his department along recla- 
mation lines. Accompanied by Elwood 
Mead, director of the reclamation serv- 
ice, and Stephen Mather, director of na- 
tional parks, he made a trip over the pro- 
posed Stockton deep-water canal district 
and inspected the proposed salt water 
barrier site on the upper portion of San 
Francisco Bay. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

With the flour market weak and de- 
clining, local business was of very small 
proportions last week.’ Buyers bought 
only for their immediate wants, and no 
improvement is expected until the mar- 
ket settles. Family patents dropped 40c 
to $10.05, and two cuts in bakers put hard 
wheat flour down to $9.85 and blue-stem 
patents at $9.75. 

No new export business was announced. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4 ......... 15,663 25 
Previous week ........ .. 26,916 43 
ee Ge © oao08 6 :00:00408 00% 37,743 60 
Te SG WO. «oes kn bene 28,398 49 
Three years ago...........- 31,1383 37 
a 2...) . Sree 18,422 38 
ae SORTS BOs acc ccvines 46,508 96 


Aside from a few small lots.of club 
that changed hands locally, there was 
practically no trading in the local wheat 
market during the week. Because of un- 
settled conditions in the world’s wheat 
market, buyers were not inclined to take 
hold, and at the same time holders were 
not offering much. Bids at the exchange 
at the close of last week: soft white, 
$1.35 bu; western white, hard winter, 
northern spring and western red, $1.30; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.50. The only 
wheat offered was western white at $1.53 
asked. 

Flour shipments from Portland during 
March were 59,897 bbls exported, 75,159 
to California, 35,758 to Atlantic ports 
and 3,750 to Gulf ports. 

Flour exports from Portland to the 
Orient were 6,625 bbls to Manila and 
125 to Cebu. Astoria exported 2,500 bbls 
to Hongkong, 187 to Zamboanga and 150 
to Manila. 

March wheat shipments from Portland 
were 37,333 bus exported and 38,940 bus 
sent to California. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana millers reduced flour prices 
heavily in the week ending April 4, the 
cut applying to all grades. The explana- 
tion is found in the headlong tumble of 
wheat prices, and indicates nothing as to 
market demand. Inquiry and sales are 
reported by leading millers as about nor- 
mal for the season. Current prices: pat- 
ent flour $8.50 bbl and first clear $6.50, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 


NOTES 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. is 
erecting a building and installing an up- 
to-date chemical laboratory. The im- 
provement will cost about $5,000, accord- 
ing to August Schwachheim, president 
and manager. C. F. Judd has been en- 
gaged as chemist. 

An offer has been made to farmers of 
Montana by the Milwaukee Railway of 
assistance in securing seed corn of in- 
sured high germinating quality for plant- 
ing along the territory the road serves 
in the state. This policy is induced by 
the fact that the failure of corn growing 
in Montana last year was due to lack 
of good seed for planting. 

Weather records made public recently 
at the station in Helena disclose the fact 
that, notwithstanding the wheat crop of 
Montana for 1924 set a new high record, 





it was grown when the precipitation for 
the state was less than normal for all 
periods of the year except June. The 
annual state average precipitation record 
for 1924 was but 13.71, nearly two inches 
below normal. 

The Royal Milling Co. entertained its 
Montana salesmen at an all-day confer- 
ence here on March 28. Methods and 
policies of the company were elaborated 
by officials, and problems which the field 
offers were reported upon by the sales- 
men. The program was concluded by a 
banquet at a leading hotel in the evening. 
J. W. Sherwood, vice president and man- 
ager of the company, presided. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


A further drop in local flour prices 
was recorded on March 30, when local 
mills announced a 20c decrease. This 
makes a total of 40c off the top price 
since March 21. 

Despite the decline, the market is dull. 
Millers expect a recovery, but buyers an- 
ticipate a further drop and are holding 
off. Bakers are limiting their wants to 
immediate needs. Dalys, Inc., operating 
160 chain grocery stores, has lowered its 
bread price Ic for a 24-oz loaf, making 
the retail price 9c. So far no other bak- 
ers have taken advantage of the drop in 
raw materials. 

Flour prices on April 2: California 
family patents $10, basis %4’s; California 
bakers $9.40, basis 1%’s; California pas- 
try $8.80, basis %’s; Washington and 
Oregon bakers, $8.60; Dakota bakers, 
$9.40; Montana bakers, $9.30; Washing- 
ton and Oregon pastry, $8.90. 

Grain quotations, on April 2: No. 2 yel- 
low corn, $2.25 cwt; No. 3 yellow corn, 
$2.20; No. 3 white kafir, $2.20; Imperial 
milo, $2.35. 

NOTES 


The California Milling Co. is construct- 
ing an $18,000 addition to its plant on 
Fifty-fifth Avenue, to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the end of April. It will be 
largely used for warehouse purposes. 

F. S. Coates, for many years general 
manager for the Los Angeles plant of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been engaged by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
to travel throughout the East to induce 
eastern firms to locate in southern Cali- 
fornia. He has just departed on a trip 
which will take him through all the indus- 
trial sections east of the Mississippi 
River. 





AUSTRALIAN INTEREST 
IN AMERICA INCREASES 


MEtBouRNE, Vicror1a.—In these days 
no other country commands so much 
space in Australian newspapers as the 
United States of America, and no other 
country is receiving so much attention 
from statesmen, politicians and other 
leaders of thought. 

Most of the more important dailies 
lately have been giving front page fea- 
tures to the forthcoming visit of the 
American fleet during July and August. 
It has been arranged that half of the 
fleet shall visit Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, and the principal port 
of the commonwealth, and the other half 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria. 

Now the various other states are seek- 
ing, by. every available means, to secure 
visits by some of the small units of the 
fleet. In Victoria and New South Wales 
official committees have been appointed 
to organize hospitality and festivities in 
honor of the fleet, the coming of which is 
regarded as one of the most noteworthy 
and significant events in the history of 
the commonwealth. 

Some of the newspapers have repro- 
duced photographs of scenes which oc- 
curred during the visit of the “White” 
fleet 17 years ago, and the activities in 
semipublic and private, as well as in of- 
ficial, circles indicate that the open- 
hearted welcome accorded the members 
of all ranks and ratings on that well re- 
membered occasion will be far surpassed 
during the stay of the Grand Fleet, which 
will typify, not only the sea power of the 
American nation, but also the great and 
appreciated interest which the people of 
America are displaying in Australia. 

CuHartzs J. Matruews. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

Here, where a lot of folks flatter them- 
selves that they are sitting on top of the 
world with an unobstructed outlook at 
everything and everybody, there is the 
growing impression that business pros- 
pects the country over are the brightest 
ever. 

This opinion may be worth nothing. 
On occasion one is driven to the con- 
clusion that Washington knows little 
about what is taking place throughout 
the rest of the nation. This is especially 
noticeable sometimes on the morning 
after election, when the returns show 
that the electors have risen up almost 
1s a single voter to do the very thing 
which all Washington in unison said was 
wrong and could not be done. 

But this time it is the word of the 
President which declares that business is 
soing along smoothly. Mr. Coolidge has 
let it be known that the United States 

in help herself by helping Europe; that 
ithe money which is going abroad to help 
he rehabilitation of European countries 
s but bread cast upon the waters. 

here is no reason at all, in the opinion 
of the President, to fear an overexten- 
sion of credit by private capital to Eu- 
rope. This view is contrary to that 
which has been known to exist in some 
official quarters. A White House spokes- 
man said that the President was pleased 
with the signs of business recovery gen- 
erally throughout the country, and that 
he felt that the waves of prosperity were 
about to sweep around the world. 


TARIFF MATTERS 


Representatives of the leading import- 
ers came to Washington last week obvi- 
ously to broadcast an outcry to the effect 
that certain political interests at the be- 
hest of some lines of industry were about 


to demand a radical increase in import - 


duties. Tears were noted in the voice 
of the spokesman for the importers. 

The best judgment of observers here 
is that the importers’ representatives 
were crying before they were hurt, so 
that the foes of tariff increases might 
be placed on their guard. 

There is little reason to anticipate any 
attempt to revise the present tariff laws 
in the Congress which will convene in 
December. It is true that the textile 
industry in New England has been going 
to the bad for a long time. It, however, 
enjoys high tariff protection, and there 
is doubt if an increase of 100 per cent 
in the import duty on fabrics would bet- 
ter the situation. It appears to be a 
case of where a manufacturing industry 
may have to take itself nearer to the 
place where the raw materials are pro- 
duced. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
elastic provision of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber law should be repealed. Such a move 
has not the least chance of success. The 
President believes this provision to be a 
wise one, and would veto any attempt to 
wipe it off the statute books. Opposi- 
tion votes are lacking in both houses in 
sufficient number to override a veto. 

Administrative features of the tariff 
law are to be revised. Representative 
W. C. Hawley, ranking majority mem- 
ber of the House ways and means com- 
mittee, at the direction of the committee, 
has been engaged since Congress ad- 
Journed in making a study of customs 
regulations at the principal port of en- 
try, New York. It is said that a re- 
vision can be made of this section of the 
law that will add $50,000,000 to the 
government’s revenues. 

In some quarters it has been declared 
that a revision of the administrative sec- 
tion cannot be made without opening up 
the whole question of rates, but such a 
oo would seem to have small basis in 
act. 

Secreta 
of those 


of Commerce Hoover is one 
0 sees little prospect of tariff 


changes in the next Congress. Many 
lines of business and numerous consum- 
ers do not object to tariff revision but, 
wisely, they would hesitate to see the 
task undertaken by a Congress like the 
one just elected or the one preceding it. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Majority leaders in the House will 
feel that they have done quite enough 
if they can bring about a reduction in 
federal taxes such as the country is ask- 
ing. Work in the latter direction will 
start before many months, with a view 
to cutting federal taxes anywhere from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

The House is expected to vote for a 
cut in surtaxes to 25 per cent, which was 
the maximum provided in the so-called 
Mellon plan. Just what the Senate will 
do, nobody knows, but there is at least 
a somewhat better chance of the passage 
of a surtax reduction in that branch of 
Congress than when the present income 
tax law was enacted a year ago. 


FARM RELIEF 
The one dark spot on the sun, as usual 


during the last four years, is the an- 


While the outlook is now the brightest 
in years, the department feels that the 
farmer will make matters difficult for 
himself by attempting excessive produc- 
tion. 

“It seems doubtful,” the department 
said, “if the general expansion of pro- 
duction contemplated by the farmers 
would be to their best interests. In- 
creased returns for the crops of 1924 
were due largely to reduced supplies, 
either in this country or abroad, rather 
than to any increase in demand. The 
outlook indicates that any marked ex- 
pansion in most lines would tend to 
lower prices and result in less satisfac- 
tory returns to the farmers.” 

There are no big agricultural surpluses 
left, the report shows, except in the case 
of cattle, and farmers are remaining on 
the soil to a marked degree, compared 
with other years, when there has been a 
general exodus to the cities. The pur- 
chasing power of 30 farm products com- 
bined is shown by the report to have been 
88 in February, this year, compared with 
82 in February, last year, the five-year 
period, 1909-14, representing 100. By 
caution in making up their crop program 
for this year, it is felt, the farmers can 
assure their own prosperity. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The unsettled wheat market last week 
reflected its action in flour, and gener- 
ally deterred buyers from operating. 
Here and there, however, interest was 
shown after severe declines, and there 
was a little covering for present or near- 
by use. The smaller mill reported busi- 
ness quiet, but sold a little better than its 
weekly output, while the other one ad- 








Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 

















————Week ending cr July 1 to ~ 
Wheat to— Mch. 28, ’25 Mch. 29, '24 Mch. 21,'25 Mch. 28,'25 Mch. 29, '24 
POE ccceercavrncves 153,000 150,000 753,000 22,710,000 5,791,000 
United Kingdom ... 407,000 109,000 305,000 36,059,000 11,533,000 
Other Europe ...... 282,000 wevece 1,015,000 53,318,000 12,274,000 
TGR: aecrcscoecee cones «=se8es j|.§ €é@n@:s 48,614,000 16,050,000 
Other countries .... 17,000 693,000 13,000 7,352,000 21,404,000 
TOONS sccscvasess 859,000 952,000 2,086,000 168,053,000 67,052,000 
Barley .crecses 324,000 33,000 128,000 17,498,000 9,378,000 
GOO iseccecsce 107,000 600,000 124,000 5,636,000 15,884,000 
ORB cecsecervers “oe 170,000 1,000 93,000 5,025,000 1,035,000 
MD cee vctsvrsvszcesss 251,000 69,000 546,000 31,216,000 9,789,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 1,164,000 930,000 2,005,000 45,598,000 90,203,000 








nouncement that the attempt to put into 
law some patent formula of farm relief 
will be renewed. The sponsor of the 
scheme is Representative Dickinson, of 
Towa, who behaves mightily like a poli- 
tician who hoped some day to have him- 
self elevated to the Senate by the help 
of the agricultural vote. 

He talks loudly about hoping to unite 
all of the farming interests of the coun- 
try behind a bill which carries several 
of the features of the old McNary- 
Haugen bill. The Dickinson bill would 
create a few new boards and do a lot 
of things besides setting up, under cer- 
tain conditions, an agency to buy crop 
surpluses for export. The proposition is 
just another one of those schemes for 
price fixing without mentioning the 
name. 

The author of this proposition is the 
solon who defeated the measure carry- 
ing recommendations of the President’s 
agricultural commission. The latter bill 
did not contain enough moonshine to suit 
the purposes of bloc politicians, and a 


‘substitute measure was passed by the 


House. The administration, by the help 
of William M. Jardine, since appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture, prevented ac- 
tion in the Senate. Members of the 
President’s commission, including Secre- 
tary Jardine, told the Senate committee 
that it was better to have no farm legis- 
lation at all than to pass the Dickinson 
substitute. 


CROP EXPANSION ILL ADVISED 


Farmers are advised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a statement is- 
sued last week, against expanding their 
crop acreage. Reports show that the 
agriculturists are about to increase their 
plantings of the principal feed crops 
about 7,000,000 acres over last year. 


vised demand very light and buyers con- 
fining purchases to small quantities. 
Some buyers are working off old book- 
ings, and the shipping situation is fair. 
Naturally, some are holding off ordering 
out stuff but mills are not complaining on 
that score. Mill asking quotations April 
6 showed practically little change from 
March 30. 

Nominal prices, April 6, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 
Family patent ....... $7.65@7.90 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 7.40@7.65 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute ..... 7.25@7.50 5.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute.... 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 29-April 4.......... 25,560 69 
Previous week .... ° 91 
VOOPr OBO ...cccee ee ° 47 
Ww GEE GOO. 6 06-06-cecves 15,885 42 


The buying of durum flour has been 
spasmodic, indicating that the trade feels 
that stabilization has not as yet come. 
The mill reports the majority of buyers 
still booked, and is working on old orders. 
No recent export business is advised, 
sales running wholly to the East for do- 
mestic account. 

Inquiry from the outside rye trade 
was a little better and resulted in the 
mill booking small parcels and also a few 
car lots to eastern customers. Some buy- 
ers evidently ran out of supplies, or else 
the sharp price reduction scored by the 
market proved the attractive point for 
making new purchases. Quotations, 
April 6, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.25; No. 2 straight, $6.05; No. 3 
dark, $5.70; No. 5 blend, $6.50; No. 8 rye, 
$5.35. 

The country continues to market wheat 
slowly, but arrivals are mainly of the 


6.25@6.50 3.25@3.65 - 


149 


ordinary grades. An occasional faacy or 
high protein sample brings top bids. 
Choice durum is also scarce, with milling 
interests disposed to boost cash bids as 
an inducement for holders to send in 
what supplies they have available for sale. 

April 6, No. 1 dark northern closed 
at $1.4342@1.7612; No. 2, $1.41@1.741,; 
No. 3, $1.3914@1.70%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.41@1.63%. 

A few cars of corn are finding their 
way into elevators for storage, but no re- 
cent business has been reported. 

Temporarily there is very little oats 
moving in or trade reported. The mar- 
ket appears to have been out of line with" 
outside ones, and on April 6 an elevator 
interest revised bids to present basis 44c 
discount under Chicago May for the No. 
8 white, spot and to arrive. Closing 
price was 35%,c. 

Barley inquiry is light, with only a 
small business transacted. Close, April 
6: choice to fancy, 79@81c; medium to 
good, 73@78c; lower grades, 64@72c. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


c——Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
March No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
28... 156 @191 154 @190 151 149 
30... 145% @181% 143% @180% 140% 138% 
31... 146% @182% 144% @181% 141% 139% 


- 150% @156% 148% @185% 145% 143% 


2.... 143 @179 141 @178 138 136 
3.... 1388 @176 136 @175 133 131 
4 - 142 @180 140 @179 137 135 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 4, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r——Receipts— ---Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring ... 301 69 138 95 BY 
Durum ... 155 185 692 49 98 
Winter ... 2 1 see eas eos 
Bonded .. 13 ; 

Totals... 471 255 730 144 106 1 
COGR cccce 7 87 30 eee eee ° 
Gee issee 5 7 7 aes ° 

Bonded. . oe éa0 eee 6 e 
ere 50 91 413 on ° 

Bonded 3 1 ° 
Barley - 1 1 19 1 PA 

Bonded... 2 ee eee eee eee ° 
Flaxseed .. 14 22 2 9 3 7 

Bonded.. we see es 20 ‘ 

NOTES 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co. is to build a 
new plant at Hibbing; the contract has 
been awarded to Gust Anderson for 
$35,000. 

Flour is moving into railroad ware- 
houses faster than at this time a year ago. 
During March, receipts were 111,885 bbls, 
compared with 57,085 in 1924. 

Water was let into the locks of the 
Sault Canal on April 1. The first boat 
is expected to lock through within a few 
days if the weather continues favorable. 

A considerable portion of the lake 
fleet is reported to have been already 
chartered for the ore, stone and coal 
trade, but with no rates yet agreed to. 
The ore movement this season is expected 
to be large. 

Mrs. Margaret Baker, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., head of the home eco- 
nomic and research department, will give 
a demonstration of the making of white 
bread, rolls, etc., in the Home Bureau 
rooms, April 8. 

F. G. Horner, of Lawrenceville, IIL, 
president, and Charles Quinn, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, secretary, of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, were in Du- 
luth, April 6, calling on grain men in 
the interest of the organization. 

A. F. Evenson, chairman of the state 
board of grain appeals, has been in Du- 
luth for several days arranging for the 
opening of a laboratory here for the test- 
ing of wheat for protein. It is the inten- 
tion to have it ready for the opening of 
the new crop movement. 

All boats with cargoes of grain taken 
aboard last fall, with winter storage pro- 
visions, were supposed to be unloaded 
by April 1, but a number of the shippers 
have prolonged storage until April 15 by 
paying an additional %4c bu. There is 
still considerable unsold grain at Buffalo. 

During the latter part of the week 
some charters for carrying grain on the 
opening of the season were made. A 
small carrier was placed to take a cargo of 
flaxseed from Port Arthur to Milwaukee 
at 3%4c bu and a medium-sized freighter 
was chartered to take rye to Georgian 
Bay at 2%4c. Grain men are offering 3c 
bu and have made a few charters, but 
vessels are holding out for 3c. It seems 
that 3c will be finally accepted. 

F. G. Carison. 
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The millfeed market is as attractive as 
ever, with prices in general somewhat 
lower than a week ago. The decline the 
first two days of last week brought out 
a moderate amount of buying to meet 
current requirements, but the demand 
turned out to be trifling, and after a 
slight advance in quotations, which was 
just enough to put a stop to inquiry, the 
subsequent weakness produced no defi- 
nite reaction. 

The most significant feature of the sit- 
uation is that millfeed for deferred deliv- 
ery is now at a considerable discount 
under spot sales. Where, a couple of 
months ago, mills were asking $1 ton pre- 
mium for anything over 30-day shipment, 
there is now a general tendency to lower 
prices 50c@$1 for May-June delivery. In 
other words, the confidence in an advance 
which has been so long expressed seems 
to have pretty thoroughly waned. 

The one encouraging feature at pres- 
ent, so far as the market for millfeeds is 
concerned, is the long-continued dry 
weather. With every prospect of an 
early spring, many parts of the country 
are urgently in need of rain, and the 
prospects for pasturage now depend 
more on the rainfall than on the tempera- 
ture. The farmers are buying just as lit- 
tle feed as possible, and a few days of 
soaking rain would put many of them out 
of the feed market altogether. 

Continued light output is keeping sup- 
plies of millfeed from growing unwieldy, 
and in many cases the mills are just 
about keeping sales, mostly in mixed car 
lots, on a level with current production. 
The market is influenced, however, by 


confined to small orders, although mix- 
ers report that shipping directions are 


There has also been 
some buying of split cars. Inquiry for 
chick feed is improving slowly. The 
season is a little late this year, and 
March bookings are just beginning to 
move, but when these are cleaned up, 
better sales are expected. Mixers feel 
quite optimistic over prospects for fu- 
ture business. They believe prices are 
getting down to a level where feeding 
can be done profitably, and they feel 
that sales during the next few months 
should show a healthy increase. 


coming in well. 


Sr. Lovis.—There is very little activity 
in the local millfeed market, but a slight- 
ly stronger feeling prevails, particularly 
as far as soft wheat feeds are concerned. 
Offerings are not very liberal, and this 
is the main reason for there being any 
strength whatever in the market, for 
buying is quite scattered, and local sell- 
ers find it almost impossible to get into 
eastern markets because of the competi- 
tion of Buffalo mills. The mixed car 
trade is taking a large part of the out- 
put of the mills to fill immediate require- 


son at hand, there is not much hope 
either of an improvement in the demand 
for millfeed or in selling prices. 

Rye feed is nominally $1 ton lower, 
with the decline in the grain market, and 
hominy feed is quotably 50c lower. There 
is only a spasmodic call for these feeds, 
and prices are inclined to be easy, as 
offerings are relatively liberal, especially 
for later shipment. Gluten feed is $1 
lower, but largely nominal, sharing with 
other high protein feeds in the pro- 
nounced dullness. 

Nominal quotations, April 4: spring 
bran $24.50@25 ton, winter bran $25.20 
@25.70, standard fine middlings $24@25, 
flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog 
$37.50@38.50, rye feed $25@25.50, hom- 
iny feed $36.50@37.50, reground oat feed 
$6@6.50, gluten feed (30-day shipment) 
$32.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50@ 
43.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

MinneEapouis.—The millfeed market is 
and has been very quiet for the past 
week. The undertone is, if anything, 
weaker. While supplies are reported 
limited for immediate shipment, one Min- 
neapolis mill had a few cars of bran on 
track for sale on April 6. This natural- 
ly had a weakening effect. 

It is practically impossible to sell any- 
thing in the East, since Buffalo mills 
are quoting lower prices. It is said that 
bran is quoted there at $2@3 ton under 
Minneapolis basis. 

Some in the trade feel that a reaction 
is not improbable, particularly if the dry 





7, based on carload lots, 


Chicago 





Flour middlings 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis 
>e 





Spring bran ..... $25.00@25.50 $.....@ 23.00 $....@.. -@..... $28.00@29.00 
Hard winter bran. & y -@ 24.00@24.50 25.50@26.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. @ eoeee@....- 27.00@28.00 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings ° 
(brown shorts).. 25.00@25.50 23.50@24.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
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market of any pressure early last week, 
and subsequent small lot demand found 
supplies too light for all requirements. 
This situation has resulted in an advance 
of about 50c ton since a week ago. 

Retailers’ stocks had apparently been 
allowed to move into consumers’ hands 
without being replenished, dealers ex- 
pecting lower millfeed markets to follow 
the declines in grain. Inquiries from this 
class of trade for small lots of feed are 
now numerous. ‘ 

Shorts were not affected by the weak- 
ness in bran recently, and they continue 
to show strength. Supplies are extreme- 
ly light, and a fair demand exists from 
mills which wish to fill mixed car require- 
ments of customers. Prices are un- 
changed to 50c higher than a week ago. 

Bran is quoted at $23.50@24 ton, car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City; brown shorts, 
$27.50@28; gray shorts, $30.50@31. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—A larger demand 
has come for millfeeds in straight car 
lots. Some exclusive feed millers have 
considerably reduced their stocks in fill- 
ing such orders. A total reduction of 
50c bag on corn chop has been made in 
30 days. Meal prices are nearing a nor- 
mal level. Straight bran is quoted at 
$1.35@1.45 ewt, mill-run $1.45@1.55, 
gray shorts $1.60@1.65, corn chop around 
$2.25, and corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 75c. 

Satina.—Millfeed is fairly active this 
week, gray shorts taking the lead. Prices, 
April 2, basis Kansas City: bran $1.20 
@1.30 ewt, mill-run $1.35@1.40, and gray 
shorts $1.55@1.60. 


Atcutson.—Millfeed was weak early, 
bran being offered freely at $24 ton, 
sacked, Atchison, with mill-run $26 and 
shorts $29. Prices later strengthened 
because of light supplies available, and 
values rose 50c@$1 ton. Mixed car buy- 
ers continue to take most of the produc- 
tion. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Tor.epo.—The situation in millfeed is 


ad 


somewhat peculiar. It appears that a 
considerable volume is being sold out of 
Buffalo in eastern markets at $3@4 a 
ton below prices of mills in central 
states, and yet these mills are selling 
feed in competition with Buffalo offer- 
ings at higher prices. The call is for 
immediate shipment, and there are some 


the action of millers and jobbers who 
have a little more feed than they can 
readily dispose of, and who, in conse- 
quence, are ready to let it go at distress 
prices. 

As compared with a week ago, mill- 
feed prices are down about 75c ton, the 
decline ranging from 50¢ to more than 


36.00 @38.00 
44.00 @45.00 


32.50@ 33.00 30.50@31.00 31.00@32.00 
39.00@ 40.00 6.6... Discos covers @Meeeee 


31.00 @33.00 
37.50 @40.00 


(gray shorts) ... 
Red dog ... 


Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
20:00 604805640008 0% $30.50 @ 31.00 $28.00 @28.50 $28.00@29.00 $.....@... 

-»-@29.00 28.00@29.00 .....@..... 
-@30.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
.50@29.00 29.00@30.00 33.00@35.00 
.00 34.50@35.00 34.00@35.00 eer eer 
ooees @45.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .............- 32.50@ 33.00 
Soft winter bran ............++- 832.00@33.00 .. 
Stand. middling’s (brown shorts) 32.00@33.00 28 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 40.00@ 41 

Red dog ... 47.00 @ 48.00 





$1 in accordance with the holder’s eager- 
ness to sell. Buffalo prices are so far 
below western levels plus freight that the 
mills in both the Northwest and the 
Southwest are practically shut out of 
the eastern markets. Soft winter wheat 
feeds, on the other hand, are holding up 
fairly well, and are being sold in spite of 
the difference in price. Minneapolis and 
Kansas City quote bran practically on 
the same basis, with Buffalo barely $1 ton 
higher; a difference of $4@5 ton would 
be necessary to enable the western mills 
to compete. 

Red dog is the firmest of the wheat 
feeds, and is now $14@15 over bran. 
Most of the other feeds are weak. Hom- 
iny feed has dropped about $2 in the 
past few days, and is now $2.50 under red 
dog; linseed oil meal is down $1 ton, and 
reground oat feed is bringing only a lit- 
tle more than half of what it was worth 
at this time a year ago. 


* * 
CENTRAL WEST 
Cuicaco.—The_ millfeed market has 


been holding quite steady the past few 
weeks, due principally to light offerings, 
but prices weakened somewhat last week 
on account of lack of demand. Business 
is practically at a standstill. Stocks are 
said to be relatively light, but as con- 
suming demand is so slow, dealers do 
not feel inclined to take on fresh sup- 
plies under present conditions. Mixers 
are purchasing only as needed, but not 
much feed is required, as their products 
are moving slowly. Offerings are a little 
freer, but not burdensome. Views as to 
prospects for future business differ, but 
many in the trade do not look for much 
improvement for the next 30 to 60 days. 

Spring bran was quoted April 4 at $25 
@25.50 ton, hard winter bran $26@27, 
standard middlings $25@25.50, flour 
middlings $31@33, and red dog $37.50 
@40. 

MIXED FEEDS 

The call for mixed feeds is extremely 
dull, and any new or old orders loaded 
out are because dealers are in pressing 
need of supplies. Dairy feed sales are 

















ments. Soft winter bran was quoted 
April 4 at $27@28 ton, hard winter bran 
$25.50@26.50, and gray shorts $31@32. 
MIXED FEEDS 

Generally lower markets last week 
served to awaken mixed feed buyers to 
more activity than for a month or more. 
Sales were slightly heavier and inquiries 
much more numerous, particularly for 
scratch and poultry feeds. With corn 
and oats approaching a comparatively 
low level, the feeling is growing that 
present prices are sound, and as soon as 
this opinion becomes more firmly fixed a 
material improvement is bound to occur. 
Buyers who now have earlier contracts 
on their books are trying to even these 
up by purchasing feed for immediate 
shipment at the lower existing levels. 
The trade is fairly well booked up, and 
manufacturers find it difficult to get 
shipping specifications on high-priced or- 
ders. However, local manufacturers are 
more optimistic than for some time. 
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MitwavkeE.—Millfeed prices have un- 
dergone a material recession because of 
the continued lack of buying support, al- 
though offerings are light. There is some 
call for feed for quick shipment, but vol- 
ume is lacking. The weakness of prices 
is attributable largely to the lack of any 
interest in future offerings. Until a few 
days ago, it was possible to obtain full 
limits for track offerings, buyers picking 
up a car here and there as needed with- 
out making any strong effort to gain 
concessions, but even the spot situation 
is now easier. 

Spot bran is quotably 50c ton lower, 
with deferred fully $1 off, while mid- 
dlings are $1@1.50 lower and obtainable 
at 50c ton under bran for later ship- 
ment. Nevertheless, prices are $1.50@2 
above this time last year, when the call 
was very slack, but then grain and flour 
prices were on a materially lower basis 
than now. With the outdoor feeding sea- 





spell continues. The northwestern and 
central western states need moisture 
badly, so that climatic conditions may 
have a very direct bearing on the de- 
mand for feedingstuffs during the next 
few weeks. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $23 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50@24, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, red dog $39@40, wheat 
mixed feed $26@31.50, and rye middlings 
$23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Jobbers are able to pick up enough 
country mill offerings to enable them to 
discount the above quotations 50c@$1.50 
ton. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 7 Year ago 
Bran 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@39.00 

Dvutvutu.—Mills are taking on a little 
business, but as a rule the demand re- 
mains slow and the market quiet. They 
are still behind on old orders, and are 
working to catch up. Sales temporarily 
are mainly in mixed cars of flour, to fill 
some customer’s pressing needs, interest 
beyond that being light and unimpor- 
tant. 


Great Faris.—When the millers of 
Montana completed their price cutting 
on the schedule effective for the week 
ending April 4, they left feedstuffs about 
$6.50 ton cheaper than they were just one 
month ago. There was a cut of $2 in 
both classes, and current prices, as a 
result, are: bran $30 ton and standard 
middlings $33, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. There is a feeling that further re- 
ductions are not far away, and in some 
circles there is a belief that it will not 
be long until prices will be lower than 
for at least two years. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas Crry.—Covering of former 
sales by short interests relieved the bran 


20.50 @ 21.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 
31.00 @35.00 





features in the situation suggesting an 
underlying strength which may become 
more apparent later. Probably reduced 
output has been a factor in diminishing 
stocks of feed to the point where they 
must be replenished, and this accounts 
for the demand and the maintenance 
of prices. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$28.50@32.25 ton, mixed feed $30.50@ 
32.25, and middlings $32.25@32.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week showed only a light demand, due 
to the appearance of meadow grass. 
Spring has brought the trees and shrubs 
into leaf, and grass is taking its place 
alongside other vegetation. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, carload 
lots, April 4: bran $31 ton, mixed feed 
$31.50, shorts $32@35, a decline from 
previous quotations. 


PirrssurcH.—The millfeed market was 
dull practically all last week. A few or- 
ders were booked, but not of any sub- 
stantial size. Offerings were quite free. 
Quotations, April 4: standard middlings 
$28.50@29.50, flour middlings $34.50@ 
35.50, spring wheat bran $28.50@29.50, 
red dog $41.50@42.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $43.20, 41 per 
cent protein $40@41.20, 36 per cent pro- 
tein $39.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $40.40@41.40, 16 per cent protein 
$34.90@35.90. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—It is apparent that, until 
the surplus crops of last summer are 
used up, or until the farmer gets some 
return from them, there will be little 
feed sold. Potatoes are a drug on the 
market here, and farmers are feeding 
them, as there is no profit in taking them 
to market at 40@45c bu. Bran is of- 
fered by the mills at $24 ton, middlings 
$24.50, flour middlings $35.50, and red 
dog $40.50. 

Boston.—A dull inquiry for wheat 
feeds, with offerings in excess of demand 
and prices somewhat lower. Other feeds 
also quoted lower, with not much inquiry. 
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April 8, 1925 


Quotations, alJ-rail shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran $27.50@28, hard win- 
ter bran $28.50@29, soft winter bran 
929.50@30, standard middlings $28.50@ 
29, flour middlings $34@35, mixed feed 
833@39.50, red dog $45.50, gluten feed 
$39.95, gluten meal $48.70, hominy feed 
839.50, stock feed $42, reground oat hulls 
$14, cottonseed meal $43.25@47.50. 


PuapetPni1a.—Millfeed is in small 
supply, but buyers lack confidence and 
are holding off, and the market is weak- 
er. Closing quotations, April 4, in car 
lots, per ton: spring bran $30@30.50, 
hard winter bran $32.50@33, soft winter 
bran $32@33, standard middlings $32@ 
33, flour middlings $40@41, and red dog 
$147@48. 

Battimore.—Millfeed continues life- 
less and nominal, with no change in quo- 
tations for the week except that spring 
bran is off 50c@$1 ton. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran $27.50 
28, soft winter bran $31@32, standard 
middlings $28@29, flour middlings $36@ 
38, red dog $44@45. 

NorrotK.—Although millfeed quota- 
tions have not changed materially during 
the week, sales of distress cars in many 
instances have been $2@3 under the 
market. No sales of any great impor- 
tance have been reported. Quotations, 
\pril 4: red dog $44@45, fancy flour 
middlings $34@35, standard middlings 

32@32.50, standard bran $31@31.50, 
with one ot two sales of standard mid- 
dlings reported as low as $28.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Little change was noted 
st week in the millfeed situation in the 





south. Mills reported demand fair to 
slow, with no important changes in 
prices. Mills are running only about 


half time, and supply is not large. Prices: 
oft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, 
o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31, stand- 
ird middlings or shorts $33@35. 


AtLanta.—Wheat millfeeds are very 
dull and narrow. The trade is buying 
only in small and mixed lots for prompt 
needs. Merchants and dealers are not 
inclined to carry stocks larger than pres- 
ent needs require. However, prices are 
easier, which may induce merchants to 
increase stocks at present price levels. 
Farm progress has been satisfactory, 
and stocks of local feeds in this territory 
are running low. Better trade demand 
is expected during April and May. 


Mempuis.—Demand for all kinds of 
feed continues very light, and the irregu- 
larity of the grain markets has made 
buyers shy. Millfeed has shown an easi- 
er tendency, and wheat bran was offered 
at $26.50@27 on April 2, without inter- 
est being shown by buyers. Gray shorts 
the same day were offered freely at $33. 
The earliness of the spring season is 
helping to lessen buying. Cottonseed 
meal is slightly firmer, and prices have 
been advanced about 50c ton. In some 
sections more meal than usual is being 
used for fertilizing purposes, which re- 
duces offerings for feeding. Cash quo- 
tations, April 2, were $34 for 36 per 
cent, $36.50 for 41 and $38.50 for 43. 


New Orteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
April 2: No. 2 yellow corn $1.29 bu, No. 
3 yellow corn $1.28; No. 2 white oats 
61le, No. 3 white oats 60c; No. 1 alfalfa 
hay $27 ton, No. 2 hay $25; No. 1 tim- 
othy hay $25, No. 2 $23. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—Washington mills are just 
about disposing of millfeed produced, 
though demand is not heavy. There are 
no accumulations of stocks or offerings 
of distressed feed, and the general tone 
of the market is stronger. Considerable 
Montana feed is arriving, sold 60 or 90 
days ago, but Montana mills are not now 
offering. Washington mill-run is quoted 
at $34@35 ton. 

PortLanp.—The millfeed market has 
declined with wheat and flour. Demand 
is slack, and supplies are more than 
ample. Mill-run is listed at $33 ton and 
middlings at $45, in straight cars. All 
other stock and dairy feeds have been 
reduced in proportion. 


San Francisco.—Last week millfeed 
prices dropped another notch, Kansas 
red bran being quoted at $34 ton, car 
lots, f.o.b.,-San Francisco, the lowest 
price in many months. Washington- 
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Oregon mill-run was quoted at $34 ton, 
ear lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, and low 
grade flour at $51. The market was 
slow, abundance of green feed through- 
out northern and central California giv- 
ing little market possibility. Rains 
throughout the state during the week 
give assurance of good pasture condi- 
tions. 

Los Ance.es.—The millfeed market on 
April 2 was firm with the exception of 
rolled barley, which showed a sharp de- 
cline. Trading is nominal. Arrivals 
during the week totaled 28 cars, a little 
more than usual. Quotations, April 2: 
Colorado mill-run, $36, Kansas bran $34, 
alfalfa meal $32, beet pulp $45, and 
rolled barley $40, the latter $7 below 
last week’s quotations. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed declined with 
wheat and flour. Demand is good. Bran 
is scarce. Bran, shorts and middlings 
lost $2 in the week. Quotations, April 
4: bran $26 ton, shorts $28 and middlings 
$34, jute, car lots or mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, basis Montreal freights. 
Some resellers quote for odd lots $1 ton 
under these mill prices. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$16.20 and shorts at $18, f.o.b., cars, Fort 
William, a reduction of $1.80 ton for 
the week. 

Monrtreat.—An easier feeling devel- 
oped in the millfeed market during the 
past week, and prices fell off $2 ton. 
Offerings were fairly plentiful, and de- 
mand not strong. Closing prices, April 
4: bran $26.25 ton, shorts $28.25, mid- 
dlings $34.25, ex-track, less 25c ton for 
cash, 

Winnireg.—Bran and shorts continue 
in excellent demand in this part of the 
country. Local trade is taking care of 
the bulk of the output of western mills, 
and the call from more distant markets 
is unabated. Following the reduction in 
flour prices, millers report a decline of 
$2 ton in bran and shorts. Quotations, 
April 4: Fort William basis, bran $24 
and shorts $26; Saskatchewan and AlI- 
berta, bran $25 and shorts $27; British 
Columbia points, bran $27@29 and shorts 
$29@31; Pacific Coast points, bran $30 
and shorts $32. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 6, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, were, per ton: 











Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
ES a eee a $20.00 $22.00@ 
Pure wheat bran ..... 21.00 22.00@ 
PE vccavernd toda 20.50 22.00@2 
9 eee oe 19.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 22.00 28.00@29.00 
Red dog ............. 33.00 36.00@37.00 
cS arr 23.00 24.50@25.00 
Old process oil meal.. 38.00 38.00@38.50 
DET. Se p0.6.0:6:4.6.0:34 4.0% 28.00 30.00@31.00 
SORE? ac caves cave 28.00 31.00@32.00 
EE arr 40.00 42.00@43.00 
Duluth— 
EF PPCrery err ere 21.00 22.00@23.00 
CO 20.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 28.50@30.00 
Country mixed feed... 25. 24.50 @ 25.00 
8 eer Tee 34.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
eee OP iccvesveeves eooee 24.00@24.50 
BR. sees vecacvscenes eseee 23.00@23.50 
Standard middlings .. ..... 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... ~.-+. 383.00@34.00 
Se GE. S546 a5 00 6.00% eeeee 40.00@40.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 30.00@31.00 
Me MES karte evewsves 38.00 @39.00 
St. Louis 
DE «koe0rhsernaaeere 25.00 24.50@25.50 
Brown shorts .....006 25.00 29.00@30.00 
eee 27.00 31.00@32.00 
eres 12.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Kansas City— 
SOTO DFER occ cesccvece 23.50 22.50@23.90 
SEP re 23.00 22.00@23.00 
Brown shorts ........ 23.50 27.00@28.00 
Er 25.50 29.50@31.00 
Be, GO cccdscvcscoces 25.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
) i a: a 31.00 30.00@31.00 
WOO BORE ccecvccccese 30.00 28.00@29.50 
Le. PEE ee 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Spring middlings ..... 28.00 28.00@30.00 
MOG GOD ccccccosccses 38.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 37.00@40.00 
i, i ahs a.e 6,660 bo 4s 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Milwaukee— 
eee ee 26.00 25.20@25.70 
OT” Ree rrr ee 23.00 24.50@25.00 
EID 42 0-4:0,0 04.0 060 22.50 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 30.50@31.50 
Freee 32.00 37.50@38.50 
Pe GN Seco xcvesaves 21.00 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 39.00 40.00@41.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 38.50@43.50 
Hominy feed ........ 33.50 35.00@35.50 


6.00@ 6.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 
40.00 @ 40.50 
eee @32.80 


Reground oat feed .... 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 
Hominy feed*® .......... 35.00 
Gimten TOOSTE 2... cccccce 30.40 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
.30 


Minneapolis ........e..-. § $9.10 
oO: eee er 7.00 9.10 
ie! BOE n-006440 6600008 tes 7.50 
MOMGRS CH occcicodecss 8.90 9.70 
BEUWAUNES 2. ccscnsccvene 5.70 6.50 
BGERED ocac6 5.000 008% dee eee 4.70 
*Boston. +tChicago. 1100 lbs. 
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Flaxseed futures have continued to 
fluctuate violently, Minneapolis May clos- 
ing as low as $2.68 on April 3, only to 
shoot up to $2.81 at the close on April 7. 
The state of the market has made legiti- 
mate flaxseed buying very difficult, and 
the crushers are further handicapped by 
the fact that purchasers of oil are show- 
ing little eagerness to buy extensively for 
forward delivery. With a good demand 
for oil expected, the orders actually 
booked are reported to be disappointing- 
ly small. So far as current trade is con- 
cerned, the mills are running moderately 
well, with shipping directions coming in 
at a satisfactory rate, but they have little 
assurance as to the future. 

The foreign situation as regards flax- 
seed is still problematic. Argentina’s 
supply is evidently enough to take care of 
a normal demand, but not to cover any 
large amount of speculative buying. 
Europe, though less active in the market 
than it was three months ago, is still 
ready to buy on every break in prices. 
The result is that each sudden upward 
movement brings out a large amount of 
profit taking sales, which in turn put the 
price down until the speculative buyers 
see a chance to come in and make another 
profit. 

The American flaxseed crushers are 
further handicapped by the slow demand 
for linseed oil meal. Meal prices have 
shown practically no relation to those 
for flaxseed, and have followed a course 
of their own. Just now, as a result of 
the general dullness of the demand for 
all types of feed, they are exceedingly 
low, just about where they were at this 
time last year, when flaxseed itself was 
40c bu less than it is now. Even at the 
current low prices there is no active buy- 
ing, but a moderate export demand is 
keeping supplies fairly well cleaned up. 


Cuicaco.—Oil meal seems to be mov- 
ing better than other feeds, but demand 
is far from active. Scattered car lots are 
being sold by jobbers to the consuming 
trade. Crushers are maintaining a fair 
rate of capacity, but are understood to 
be pretty well sold ahead. Oil meal was 
quoted April 4 at $40 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


Mitwavukert.—Owing to the slack call 
for linseed meal, prices are $1@2 lower, 
with few takers at the reduction. There 
was fair absorption of offerings the latter 
part of March, but demand has dwindled 
to almost nothing. Deferred meal is not 
wanted at any price. While cottonseed 
meal prices stand unchanged, they are al- 
most entirely nominal, and the -recession 
in linseed meal is acting as a depressing 
factor. No spring season in a good many 
years has been attended by such pro- 
nounced dullness as that now prevailing. 
Crushers are meeting a relatively excel- 


lent call for oil, and operating quite _ 


heavily, but complain of accumulation of 
meal. Linseed meal quotations, April 4, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $40@41.50 ton. 


Mrinneapouis.—Local linseed mills are 
running a little over half capacity. They 
report a decreased inquiry for meal, but 
sufficient to absorb current production, 
and use up a portion of the stocks. Re- 
sellers, on the other hand, report good 
inquiry from single car lot trade, with 
sales in excess of those of the last few 
weeks. Quotations are firm at $38.50@39 
ton Minneapolis, $40@40.50 Chicago, $39 
@39.50 Toledo, and $38@38.50 Buffalo. 
Some export inquiry is reported for oil 
cake, and seaboard mills have their out- 
put sold for April shipment. They ask 
$38.50 ton, f.a.s., New York City. 


Dututn.—After the recent liquidation 
and the lowest prices in some time, the 
flaxseed market received support and ad- 
vanced. The futures were bought more 
actively, and as operators were slow to 
sell, the market strengthened. The ad- 
vance ran 8@10c, May recording the 
largest gain. Increased selling developed 
April 6, and resulted in reducing the im- 
provement. Final quotations on that 
date showed a net gain over March 30 of 
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8%@4%c. The cash basis holds un- 
changed at May to 4c over for No. 1 spot, 
with May price for to arrive. Interest 
centers principally in the May option, 
with July trailing along behind, but with 
evidence of broadening attention. Ship- 
ping operations have slowed up notice- 
ably, and receipts continue negligible. 

Burrato.—Linseed oil meal is showing 
a trifle more firmness than last week, with 
the mills asking $39 and resellers selling 
for $38.50. 

Boston.—Very little inquiry for lin- 
seed meal for shipment, as resellers are 
offering freely at 50@75c per ton lower 
than shippers are quoting. About $43.50 
@44 ton, in sacks, is quoted by shippers, 
but near-by lots can be had at around 
$43. 

PirrssurcuH.—Linseed oil meal sales 
were fair, and offerings plentiful. De- 
mand was not as good as anticipated. 
Quotation, April 4, $42.70 ton. 

Wiynirec.—Local demand for oil cake 
and meal is well maintained, sales con- 
tinuing very active. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations, April 4: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $36, and oil meal $38, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
April 4, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-2! 24 





Minneapolis ...12,638 7,416 3,349 
Duluth ....... 15,348 6,279 14,219 
Totals ......27,986 13,695 17,568 





Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 4, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts ~ --—In store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
) 





Minneapolis 101 39 80 368 154 9 

Duluth..... 14 22 2 372 180 11 

Totals... 115 61 82 740 334 20 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 






Minneapolis -~———Duluth—— 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 31.$2.71 2.70 2.68 2.68% 
April 1... 2.76% 2. % 2.74 72 2.72% 
April 2 2 2.69 2.69% 2.67% 2.68% 
April 3... 2.68% 2.65% 2.63% 2.65% 
April 4... 2.74% 2.69% 2.68% 2.71 
April 6... 2.76% 2.73% 2.71% 2.71% 





TURKEY MUST IMPORT WHEAT 
With the wheat requirements of Con- 
stantinople alone amounting to 650,000 
bus monthly, Turkey must continue to 
import wheat from now until Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to J. E. Gillespie, American 
trade commissioner at Constantinople. 
Crop failures in Turkey, Anatolia and 
Thrace reduced the movement to the city 
from those sources since September, 1924, 
to 35,000 or 55,000 bus per month. Stocks 
at interior points are reported to be very 

low. 

OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 

day, April 7, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From . 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen - 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BOTBOR .ccces 27.00 eoee 27.00 bee 
Bordeaux 27.560 .... 27.60 27.50 adsie 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... B8.00 .... cece 38.00 ‘enn 
Cardifg ...cc. BOP xvoe 006 Bee vTT 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GONE ‘ccccceve 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 oes 
Danzig ...... 30.00 co ecocs 90.00 
DUB cccuce 23.00 - 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... B08 .cce B4.08 205% 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
SO cece GOGO 40e6 0646 2800 Tr 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 see 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEAU ..ccces 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 oy 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
BOG cccccscce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 err 
EMRE .cccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 away 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20°00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... er 
Malmé ...... 29.00 -. 29.00 29.00 noes 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles BOOS veoe « ee ‘nee 
Newcastle ... 38.00. .... sees cess canes 
GOED svcccecccs 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... 32.50 o6 oe ieee 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton... 25.00 oe eee 
Stavanger 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
BCettim 2c cccce 30.00 ee cove 


Stockholm ... 
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GRAIN HANDLING FACILITIES AT 
MONTREAL LARGELY INCREASED 


By A. E. Perks 


HEN the new No. 3 grain elevator 
\ \ began to operate its first unit 

here last fall, a storage capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus and a grain delivery ca- 
pacity of 120,000 bus an hour were added 
to the grain handling facilities of Mont- 
real harbor. The second unit, which the 
harbor commission intends bringing into 
action early this season, will add a fur- 
ther 3,000,000 bus to the storage capacity. 

Ultimately, this elevator will in itself 
have a capacity for 14,000,000 bus, and 
the workhouse and machinery equipment 
have already been installed sufficient to 
serve that amount of warehouse capacity. 
It is intended, however, to add unit after 
unit to the warehouse capacity of the ele- 
vator, as the grain trade makes increas- 
ing demands on the port. The rapidity 
with which these demands are increasing 
may be judged from the fact that the 
past season’s grain handling at Montreal 
harbor amounted to 165,000,000 bus, while 
the previous year’s total was only a little 
over 120,000,000. 

The history of No. 3 grain elevator, 
destined ultimately to be the largest ele- 
vator in the world, dates to March 29, 
1922, when a special committee was ap- 
pointed by the government of Canada to 
consider generally the elevator facilities 
controlled directly or indirectly by the 
departments of marine and fisheries and 
of railways and canals, including Mont- 
real elevators operated by the harbor 
commissioners. 

The committee reviewed the situation 
thoroughly, and made extensive recom- 
mendations regarding the elevator situa- 
tion throughout the dominion. With par- 
ticular reference to the grain handling 
situation in Montreal its recommenda- 
tions were the following: 

That the storage facilities at Mont- 
real be at once increased by 3,000,000 
bus, in the expectation of the present 
volume of grain being maintained. In 
the event of the present volume being 
appreciably increased, a further exten- 
sion of 2,500,000 bus would be justified. 
The committee further recommends 
that four or five additional berths be 
provided for the accommodation of 
tramp steamers. 

The present accommodation avail- 
able for liners in the central portion of 
the harbor of Montreal is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements, and addi- 
tional accommodation is needed. The 
committee recommends that additional 
accommodation for liners be provided 
from time to time as business warrants. 
The most urgent requirement appeared 

to be another grain elevator in Montreal 
harbor, and in order to supply that need, 
the harbor officials started looking for a 
suitable site. It was not practicable to 
build near the other elevators, in the up- 
per part of the harbor, as all space 
around that section is already utilized. 
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It was therefore decided to erect the new 
elevator further down the river, and this 
naturally brought the project to Tarte 
Pier. 

On a jetty extending from the quay be- 
tween Tarte and Laurier piers the four 
traveling marine towers are located, and 
on the wharf between these two piers are 
placed the main buildings. On the north 
side is the car unloading shed, and on the 
south side a 50-ft roadway. 

The elevator consists of a shed for un- 
loading cars, a receiving house, two stor- 
age houses, two shipping houses, four 
traveling marine towers, and conveyor 
galleries leading to five ocean steamer 
berths. In the unloading shed 28 cars 
an hour can be handled from four tracks. 
Cars can also be unloaded in the sheds 
by means of power shovels at two tracks. 

The marine towers are equipped to 
take grain from lake boats, weigh it and 
spout it to belts, which convey it in tun- 
nels underneath the towers to the eleva- 
tor legs in the receiving house. There it 
is passed on through the cupola via belts 
to the storage bins. Receiving from boats 
is figured to work at the rate of 60,000 
bus per hour. The east storage house has 
a capacity of 1,017,000 bus, and the west 
one 904,000. 

In shipping to ocean boats, the grain is 
drawn from storage bins onto belts in 
the basement, conveyed to the boots of 
lofter legs, raised to the upper floor of 
the shipping’ house, weighed and raised 
to belt conveyors which lead to the ship- 
ping galleries. Grain may be shipped to 
ocean boats at the rate of 120,000 bus per 
hour, using eight conveyors leading to the 
steamer berths, two on each side of Tarte 
Pier, and one on the wharf between 
Tarte and Sutherland piers. Two streams 
of grain can be delivered from each 
berth. Each conveyor has a capacity of 
15,000 bus an hour. 

There is provision for shipping to rail- 
road cars from two car spouts, situated’ 
in the car unloading shed. These spouts 
are fed either by the receiving house 
scales, or by belt conveyors from the 
shipping houses. 

Accommodation is available, and the 
necessary provisions made for the con- 
struction in the future of further storage 
houses to the north, and for further ship- 
ping berths on Laurier Pier, west of that 
pier, and to the east of Sutherland Pier. 

The receiving and shipping houses, ma- 
rine towers and conveyor galleries and 
unloading shed are of steel frame, with 
concrete floors and roofs. They all have 
corrugated asbestos coverings, except 
the unloading shed, which is covered in 
corrugated metal. The marine towers 
are self-propelled, mounted on car 
wheels. 

The plant has been designed according 
to up-to-date principles for minimizing 


Unit No. 1 of Grain Elevator No. 3, Montreal 


dust explosion hazards. Some of its fea- 
tures in this respect are: 

All car unloading is isolated from the 
main building. 

The receiving house is divided into two 
separate parts, connected only by eleva- 
tor legs with casings vented to the outside 
air; 

The upper part of the receiving house 
is separated from the storage house by 
heavy concrete walls, the only openings 
being such as are needed for belt convey- 
ors and for doors; 

The basement boots of shipping legs 
are situated in small individual houses, 
separated from the storage basement by 
heavy concrete walls, and also separated 
by the outside air from the shipping 
house ; 

The shipping house is separated from 
the storage house by heavy concrete walls ; 

All elevator heads are vented to the 
outside air through the roofs. Covers 
are provided which, although weather- 
proof, offer practically no resistance to 
air pressure from the inside of the eleva- 
tor casings ; 

Each bin is provided with a vent pipe 
running vertically from the bin to ap- 
proximately four feet above the roof, 
with no air connection between any two 
bins, and each bin completely isolated 
from all the others; 

The entire plant is amply ventilated by 
means of windows and monitors; 

The walls are of light construction 
yielding readily to internal pressure, ex- 
cept where such construction would allow 
of the spreading of an explosion from 
one part of the plant to another. In the 
latter case, heavy and unyielding walls 
are used; 

Noncombustible building materials 
have been used. An approved system 

of collecting and handling dust has been 
installed. 

With all these precautions, while recog- 
nizing that it is impracticable to design 
an elevator that will be absolutely proof 
against explosion, the harbor commis- 
sioners think that the hazard has been 
reduced to the minimum. 

Along similar lines is the work of elec- 
trification of the harbor railway system, 
which has been steadily developing for 
the past two or three years. Seven elec- 
tric locomotives were brought from Eng- 
land last fall, as a further contribution 
to this work, and the harbor railways 
soon will be completely electrified. Be- 
sides a beneficial effect as regards fire 
danger, this will greatly abate the smoke 
nuisance in and around the harbor, and 
also allow of more economical operation 
of the railway system. 





BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT 


MeELzBouRNE, Vicror1a.—The committee 
of parliamentarians appointed by the 
Victorian government to inquire into the 
bulk system of handling wheat in New 
South Wales has begun its work, which 
probably will extend over several weeks. 
Its report will be eagerly awaited by the 
farmers. 

According to the minister for agricul- 
ture the government has in mind the con- 
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struction of three terminal elevators—at 
Williamstown (which to all intents and 
purposes is part of the port of greater 
Melbourne), Geelong (on Corio Bay, 
about 50 miles from Melbourne), and 
Portland, at the southwestern corner of 
the state. 

The pre-war estimates of the cost of 
constructing elevators and silos in Vic- 
toria was less than £2,000,000, but the 
minister considers that the same work 
now will involve an expenditure of more 
like £2,500,000. He points out that it is 
generally admitted that a wheat produc- 
ing country like Australia, where the out- 
put of grain is steadily increasing, ought 
not to be dependent, as it is, upon an 
outside country such as India to supply 
bags for the storage and shipment of the 
wheat crop. 

He adds that if Victoria and South 
Australia adopted the bulk handling sys- 
tem, with the cleaning and proper grad- 
ing of wheat before transport, the sur- 
plus Australian wheat crop could be sold 
abroad on a recognized standard regard- 
ing quality, instead of on the unsatisfac- 
tory fair average quality basis as at 
present. That would make the grain 
more readily salable, and give the pro- 
ducers a better all around price. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 








on April 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..3,666 86 232 6,256 316 
Boston ..... 7 ° 26 382 see 
Buffalo ....4,446 1,227 3,298 738 297 
Chicago ....4,100 13,801 17,091 ~2,312 230 
Afloat e+. 1,284 1,513 81 ees 
Detroit .... 230 18 245 12 eos 
Duluth ...12,758 250 12,386 5,569 295 
Afloat ...1,009 eee oo. 1,383 ea 
Galveston ..1,554 eee wee 34 
Indianapolis. 313 745 23 46 
Kan. City..5,750 6,592 1,276 169 10 
Milwaukee... 423 1,474 ,554 573 122 
BMOOE ace see 149 se 101 ss 
Mpls. .....12,840 940 20,943 967 2,183 
N. Orleans. .1,859 341 27 20 1 
Newp. News ... on 102 was oe 
New York..1,191 141 449 716 273 
Omaha .... 870 2,389 702 313 12 
POOTER sscec ose 323 209 ees 
Philadelp’ia 1,255 233 192 139 ease 
Sioux City.. 374 427 125 13 8 
St. Joseph.. 660 543 54 7 2 
St. Louis...1,386 1,445 179 10 15 
Toledo .....1,396 241 227 37 2 
Wichita ...1,347 78 ° 
Totals ..57,434 32,727 61,104 19,878 3,766 


727 
Last year. .58,657 24,176 15,008 21,798 1,302 
Decreases: Wheat, 2,573,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
283,000; oats, 2,782,000; rye, 2,076,000; bar- 
ley, 49,000. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





AMBOM cccice 1,426 1,108 1,236 661 
September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ..... 2,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
pee ores 1,719 1,721 1,271 
ME veewsvcs eee 1,450 1,408 1,017 
BN Beas eames 1,881 1,378 1,220 
SUMO cscccces 1,413 1,265 1,042 
, errr 1,354 1,195 1,000 

Wetele 2.52% 11,709 20,384 19,214 14,880 
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GREEK IMPORT REGULATIONS 

In a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller it was announced that introduc- 
tion of the new regulations concerning 
the analysis of flour entering Greece has 
been deferred until June 1. It can scarce- 
'y be believed that any nation would be 
oolish enough to bring in such drastic, 
ind one might say such absurd, regula- 
‘ions. As it will be practically impos- 
ible for any American or Canadian mill 
» comply with them, it simply means 
hat the export of flour to Greece from 

reign markets will cease. 

What will be the result in Greece? The 
ome mills, having no competition, will 

able to charge what they like for their 
‘ours, and as the milling capacity of 
‘reece is none too large, not only will 

ur become very expensive, but in all 

‘bability an actual shortage will occur. 

Greece, with its enormous increase of 
«pulation, caused by the swarms of 

fugees from Asia Minor and Turkey, 
: in no position to curtail its imports of 


four. On the contrary, it should do all * 


| its power to encourage the import of 

foodstuffs rather than to enforce foolish 
egulations that can not be complied 
with. North America and Australia have 
argely supplied Greece with its foreign 
flours. Good, wholesome flours from 
these markets kept the Greek nation with 
its masses of refugees alive during the 
worst crisis ever experienced by the na- 
tion. 

American and Canadian flours are the 
best flours that enter the Greek market, 
and one who knows anything of the 
present situation in Greece cannot help 
being of the opinion that the Greek 
authorities will be making a very grave 
mistake if the proposed regulations are 
allowed to go into force on June 1. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, March 18.—Yesterday the 


Times correspondent in Vienna stated- 


that, according to the Wiener Sonn Und 
Montag Zeitung, the Vienna market has 
been badly hit by the fall in prices in 
the wheat markets of the United States. 
Vienna, like other markets, bought heav- 
ily when the rising tendency of prices 
first became apparent. Purchases were 
mostly made for cash, and the March and 
April accounts were favorably closed as 
compared with the top prices which ruled 
later. Unfortunately no one thought of 
selling out when enormous profits might 
have been realized. The result is that 
profits have changed into losses. The 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 
there are a number of weak buyers who 
will not be able to meet their obligations 
when the time to take delivery comes. 

This- news as regards weak holders 

could no doubt be applied with equal 
force to those of many other markets, 
who, as the decline became more and 
more apparent, threw their holdings on 
the market, creating panic conditions. 
. There has been a wild week, culminat- 
ing’ with a decline in Liverpool of 82d 
per 100 Ibs, and the news in this morn- 
ing’s papers that May wheat in Chicago 
has fallen a further 12c, and in Winni- 
peg 14%c. It would seem, however, that 
wheat traders had come to the conclusion 
that the decline had been overdone, for 
the downward movement has been 
checked, at any rate for the present. 

A stronger feeling became evident 
soon after trading commenced today. 
Liverpool opened 1@2d down, but quick- 
ly recovered, closing firm at an advance 


of 6%2@7d, although about 2d below the 
best of the day. Actual wheat changed 
hands in considerable quantities at ad- 
vancing prices up to 2s per qr in some 
cases, but even so at a minimum decline 
of 9s on the week. There has been a 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








good deal of flour sold today at the low 
prices received by cable this morning, 
which show a decline on the week of 8s 
per 280 lbs in the case of Canadian flour 
and 7@8s in Minnesotas. 

Canadian export patents have been of- 
fered today by what one may perhaps 
term the big group of mills at 50s 3d, 
c.i.f., but they did little or no trading, 
as there were offers from some of the 
smaller mills which enabled importers to 
offer to the trade at 49s, c.if., and to 
brother importers at about 48s 6d, and 
still get a profit. From the Vancouver 
side, offers were received at even less 
money. Top Canadian patents from the 
big group have been on a basis of 52s 3d 
@53s 3d, according to quality, but little 
has been heard of them today. 

Minnesota flours, which have been the 
best value, and in consequence have met 
the biggest demand lately, have been of- 
fered today at 47s 6d@48s and higher, ac- 
cording to quality, and a good trade is 
reported to have been done, importers 
in instances having disposed of the entire 
quantity offered by their mills, but this 
was before the London millers reduced 
their price. 

It would appear that, if the price 
movement at Winnipeg and Chicago is 
maintained, the premium in Winnipeg 
will be washed out, for whereas a week 
ago there was a differential of nearly 8c 
(it has been over 10c), today there is 
only a difference of 214c for the May po- 
sition, which should prove an advantage 
to Canadian millers when offering to con- 
tinental and English markets. 

Australian flours have shared in the 
general decline, and have been sold to- 
day at 47s 6d, c.i.f., which is 2s 6d per 
sack down on the week, while on the spot 
50s has been accepted. 

Plate low grade is offered at 37s 6d, 
but importers claim that this figure is 
too high and that no business is possible. 
Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
43s, c.i.f., but there are sellers reported 
at about 40s. 

The home millers, after reducing the 
price of their straight run flour on March 
17 2s per sack to 55s, delivered, made a 
further reduction today of another 2s, 
which brings their price delivered to the 
ordinary baker to 53s, equal to about 48s 
6d, c.i.f. Fortunately for the importers, 
this reduction was not announced until 
late in the afternoon, as it immediately 
stopped business, although on the basis 
of Minnesota prices and those of some of 
the Canadian millers, imported flour was 
still in a position to compete favorably 
with the home milled article, which has 
not yet shown any decided signs of 
weakness. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been very small 
this week. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 8,574; Canada, Atlan- 
tic, 2,250; Continent, 25. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Today has been the best trading day 
for the week, and although wheat prices 
are about 2s above the lowest level yet 
the decline on the week has been very 
heavy. No. 1 northern Manitobas on 
passage, which changed hands last week 
at 72s, have been sold today at 61@63s, a 
decline of 9@1ls. March shipment has 
been sold at 61s@62s 6d, April at 63s@ 
64s 6d, and April-May at 63s@64s 6d. 
No. 4 Manitobas, arrived, sold at 58s. 6d, 
and for May shipment at 57s, while No. 
6 Manitobas from Vancouver are report- 





ed as having changed hands at 51s 6d 
for April shipment. 

No. 1 northern Duluth, arrived, made 
59s, while April shipment sold at 61s@ 
Gls 3d. No. 2 hard winters for April 
sold at 60s 6d, while July-August are 
offered at 53s 6d. 

Australian, arrived and on _ passage, 
sold at 60s, while March shipment is of- 
fered at 59s 6d. Choice white Karachi 
for May-June shipment sold at 60s 6d@ 
6ls, net, with further sellers at 61s 6d. 
No. 2 club, Calcutta, is offered at 61s for 
May-June shipment. Rosafe, 63'/-lb, 
arrived, has been sold at 58s 6d, 64-lb on 
passage at 60s, and March-April at 61s 
3d@6l1s 6d. Rosario, 64-lb, is offered at 
58s 6d afloat, and at 61s 6d for March 
shipment. There are offers of Chilean 
wheat for April-May at 60s. 

FEED 

The firmness shown last week in Lon- 
don made millfeed has not been main- 
tained, with the result that bran is offered 
at £7 10s ton and middlings at £7 12s 6d, 
ex-mill, a decline of 7s 6d and 5s, respec- 
tively. Plate pollards are also lower, an 
arrived parcel having been sold at £6 
per ton, c.i.f., with sellers of passage 
parcels at £6 5s, and it is understood 
that the same price would mean business 
‘for February-March shipment. Fancy 
Plate middlings are 10s per ton (2,240 
Ibs) lower on the week at £8 10s, c.i.f., 
and in the present state of the market, 
bids of 2s 6d less would probably be ac- 
cepted. 

Linseed remains quiet, with prices 
moving in favor of buyers. Plate par- 
cels declined as much as £1 10s per ton. 
Calcutta to London for both spot and 
afloat is nominal at £23 10s, with sellers 
of February-March at this figure. March- 
April has sellers at £23 5s, while £23 has 
been paid for new crop April-May, with 
sellers at the same price for May-June. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, with prices 
generally a shade lower than last week. 
Bombay to London for March-April 
shipment is nominal at £9 17s 6d. Bom- 
bay to Hull on spot is nominal at £9 12s 
6d, and the same price and conditions 
apply to passage parcels. 

OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats continues very quiet, and London 
prices have been reduced about 10s per 
ton. It is reported that deliveries have 
been better, but it is almost too late in 
the season to look for any great improve- 
ment unless trade conditions move en- 
tirely out of the normal. American and 
Canadian prices are reported as having 
declined about 4s 6d per sack during the 
week, but only an occasional order has 
been procurable, and that has been more 
owing to faith than to any real demand. 
Rolled oats are understood to be offered 
at 42s 6d, c.i.f., and meal at 41s. 

NO MORE STALE BREAD? 

According to a press dispatch from 
Geneva, Switzerland, a Swiss baker 
named Jean Matty has discovered a 
process for keeping bread fresh for an 
indefinite period. Mr. Matty is said to 
live at Pully, near Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. He is understood to have received 
offers from various countries to exploit 
his process, but is reported to have con- 
cluded an arrangement with an English 
firm, reserving the right, however, for 
the Swiss army to use it. 

In an interview with a Swiss paper Mr. 
Matty said he had devoted 10 years of his 
life to the discovery of this process, and 





stated that in England the bread under 
his process could be specially supplied to 
ships of all kinds, so that fresh bread 
need not be made during a voyage. It is 
not known which English firm has ar- 
ranged to make use of this process, but 
inquiries are being made, and if there is 
any truth to the report, further details 
will be given. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN SITUATION 


A miller correspondent at Budapest 
writes under date of March 17 as follows: 
“The breakdown of the bulls’ association 
in Chicago, combined with the complete 
standstill of the flour trade and the satis- 
factory conditions of the growing crops, 
has resulted in intense dullness in the 
central European markets. Buyers who 
lost a lot of money on previous purchases 
abstain from new business, and in neigh- 
boring countries traders and bakers have 
sufficient supplies to last them a long 
time. The prolonged standstill in the 
flour business is quite unprecedented. In 
Czechoslovakia people are referring to it 
as “a strike of consumers.” 

GENERAL LABELLE IN LONDON 

General A. E. Labelle, vice president 
and managing director St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is spend- 
ing a few days in London prior to sail- 
ing for home on March 25. General La- 
belle and his wife and daughter have been 
on this side for some months, spending 
most of their time in Italy and France. 
The general’s visit to Europe was mainly 
for pleasure, but partly for health, and 
he is returning refreshed and invigorated 
by his pleasant holiday. 

NOTES 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, has returned to London after mak- 
ing an extended continental trip. He will 
sail for home on March 25, accompanied 
by Mrs. Price. 

C. B. Spaulding, of Chicago, has re- 
turned to London en route for home. 
During his stay on this side Mr. Spauld- 
ing has visited all the principal markets 
of Europe and the Levant, his travels in- 
cluding Turkey, Syria, Greece, Egypt and 
North Africa. He will sail on the Amer- 
ica for New York on March 25. 


Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, Wyo., reached London 
a few days ago after spending several 
weeks in southern Europe. He and his 
wife sailed from New York early in Jan- 
uary on the Adriatic, and after a stormy 
voyage landed at Naples. They remained 
in the south of Italy for some weeks, and 
then proceeded to the south of France, 
Paris, and London, and will sail for home 
on March 25. 


Liverpool 


Liverroot, March 18.—The flour mar- 
ket is weak, in sympathy with the sensa- 
tional declines in wheat. Home milled 
flour meets with very little demand, in 
spite of quotations being 1s 6d@2s 6d 
lower on the week. Imported flour is 
neglected, with quotations 2@3s per 280 
Ibs lower. A parcel of Australian flour 
for March shipment sold yesterday at 
49s. Firsthand offers are down to 47s 
6d, c.i.f., for good Minneapolis patents, 
and 48s 6d for winters. A parcel of 150 
tons Australian flour, April-May ship- 
ment, was offered by a reseller at 47s 6d, 
c.i.f. Low grade flours are neglected. 
American second clears are offered at 
38s, but buyers’ ideas are around 35s. 
For Argentine low grade £14 10s is 
asked. 

The break in wheat prices this week 
has been accompanied by an extremely 
slow demand. There was another heavy 
world shipment, but the total floating 
supply has increased only slightly. Prices 
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for foreign wheat show losses of 5s 6d@ 
10s 6d per qr. Needless to say, free 
liquidations by frightened outside hold- 
ers or speculators have intensified the 
downward movement, but this selling 
really is an effect rather than a cause. 

The reason the bulls took fright was 
that they were beginning to recognize 
that the international position is chang- 
ing. This has been indicated for some 
time by the cheaper offers of new crop 
in several quarters, and holders in ex- 
porting countries have continued to sell 
and ship freely, not being willing to car- 
ry wheat from a dear season into a 
cheaper one. 

Those who pinned their faith on higher 
prices and a period of absolute scarcity 
between the old and new crop years had 
yet a point in their favor so long as the 
position of the American crop was doubt- 
ful, but immediately the weather changed 
for the better in the great southwestern 
region of the United States, the chance of 
keeping prices pegged at a high point 
became hopeless. It is noticeable that 
latest declines have been more pro- 
nounced for old crop deliveries than for 
new crop, and this will probably lead to 
a healthier position. 

Arrivals have been heavy, Liverpool 
receiving 189,000 qrs last week, and it is 
expected that the weekly receipt of 
wheat in Europe will amount to about 
2,000,000 qrs during the next seven weeks. 
The Continent still continues to absorb 
fair quantities, having taken 15 cargoes 
last week, against seven sent to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. This movement to the 
Continent is a great help to the trade. 
France has bought freely during the past 
week, Italy has big requirements, and 
Germany is shaping better as an actual 
or prospective buyer. 

On March 17 options closed in Liver- 
pool 1s 10d@2s per 100 Ibs lower on the 
week, 

Feeding cakes are dull, and demand 
very poor. American linseed cakes are 
again easier, £10@£10 2s 6d being ac- 
cepted for April-May shipment. May- 
August is offered at £10 5s. For a cargo 
of sunflower seed cake, 52 per cent analy- 
sis, £9 10s was bid and refused; it is now 
offered at £9. American bran, March- 
April shipment, is offered at £6 17s 6d, 
c.i.f. Rice bran is neglected at £6 15s, 
April-May shipment. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, March 15.—The recent reac- 
tion in wheat on your side has been re- 
flected here in such a disturbance of 
flour values that it is not easy to offer 
any reliable quotations for the current 
week. It may be said, however, that 
home millers’ flour can be bought at 
probably 2s per sack under last week’s 
prices, though it is not easy to state what 
the home millers can offer, since they 
have no wheat to grind. Imported flours 
are also a few shillings easier. They 
may be quoted on the c.i.f. basis as fol- 
lows: Australian, 50s; Canadian winters, 
51s 6€@52s; American winters, 54@55s; 
Minnesotas, 53s 6d; Manitobas, 54@55s. 





A NEW COMPETITIVE FACTOR 

The co-operative mills in Scotland have 
been authorized to pay carriage on all 
their flour orders to baking and retail 
societies. This is a new factor in the 
trade. Importers are much interested 
in the move. Home millers have enjoyed 
a fair share of this co-operative con- 
sumptive demand in the past, but the 
step which the co-operative mills have 
taken is not one that home millers can 
follow. They could not afford to do it. 
If the co-operative mills gain in turn- 
over by this move it will mean that im- 
porters will have to face keener competi- 
tion for the other trade that is available 
to them to share. 

That the mills run by the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, which has 
the biggest output of any Scottish mill- 
ing industry, are not as productive as 
they might be is evident, not only from 
the report submitted to the recent quar- 
terly meeting of the society but also from 
the action which the meeting subsequent- 
ly took to stimulate demand for flour 
from the baking and retail societies of 
the co-operative movement. Easily one 
third of Scotland’s bread supply is pro- 
vided by the co-operative bakeries, the 
greatest of which is the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society, Glasgow, and the 
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managers of the bakeries buy a good pro- 
portion of imported flour. 

It was shown at the recent meeting that 
the turnover in flour had decreased 7,000 
sacks, and the new policy of free delivery 
was only adopted by a very close vote. 
It is really a device for subsidizing the 
flour which comes from the co-operative 
mills, and by paying the transport costs 
on all orders, no matter from which part 
of Scotland they come, it will be easy for 
the society at any time to quote its price. 

It was pointed out in the discussion 
that carriage on the flour from mills in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow or Leith amounted 
to as much as 2s 6d per sack, which is a 
big consideration to a retail society that 
wishes to compete keenly in the price of 
bread. It was reported to the meeting 
that the payment of carriage on all flour 
sold would amount to only a halfpenny 
on every £1 of turnover—presumably of 
turnover of all kinds of goods dealt in by 
the society. If this presumption is cor- 
rect, then all goods are to contribute to- 
ward the flour subsidy. 


SCOTTISH BAKING EXHIBITION 


Though the Glasgow Corporation is 
not promoting a bakers’ exhibition this 
spring, thus breaking a series of displays 
in Kelvin Hall which had the patronage 
of the lord provost and magistrates, the 
baking trade in Scotland will not be with- 
out an exhibition of bakery goods, or- 
ganized on a national scale. This new 
event will take place in Edinburgh the 
latter part of March. It will be held in 
the Waverley market, under the shadow 
of the historic Edinburgh Castle. 

The exhibition will be opened on March 
18, and continue 11 days. The Glasgow 
Shows, which it succeeds, .was inclusive 
of grocery as well as baking exhibits. 
Why Glasgow dropped the event is not 
clear, beyond the knowledge that it was 
felt the public was not attracted to dis- 
plays of “still life.’ The only industry 
which can run a trade show in Glasgow 
and draw the public is the motor trade. 

It is fully 12 years since a bakers’ ex- 
hibition was held in Edinburgh, so the 
public there is not wearied with such 
shows. In the display now arranged an 
attempt has been made to get away from 
the still life monotony of ordinary trade 
exhibits. At least three working bak- 
eries will be installed. Considering the 
attention which the big modern machines 
of the bakery attracted at the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley last year, 
there are grounds for expecting that the 
public will be interested keenly in these 
working bakeries, which will show how 
bread is produced under ideal conditions. 

Exhibits from firms in Scotland and 
England include the latest in machinery 
and requisites. More than 3,000 entries 
have been received for the various com- 
petitions from bakers and confectioners 
in practically all parts of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales, and more than £300 
have been spent on the medals to be 
awarded. There will be 37 classes. 


REDUCED COSTS OF BAKING 


The accounts of the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society, which are issued 
publicly every half year, afford a reliable 
guide to baking costs and to the public 
demand, especially among the wage- 
earning classes. The scale on which the 
society produces may be gathered from 
the fact that it has 1,761 employees and 
the quantity of flour used in a half-year 
is as much as 112,480 280-lb sacks. This 
latter is the figure entered in the ac- 
counts for the six months ended Jan. 31 
(27 weeks), and compares with 108,509 
sacks used in the corresponding six 
months a year ago (26 weeks). On the 
exact period of 26 weeks the last half 
year’s use of flour showed a slight de- 
crease. 

These quantities relate to the bakery in 
Glasgow and to the branches at Clyde- 
bank, Belfast, Rothesay, Laedhills and 
Enniskillen. In the big Glasgow bakery 
it is shown that the dgmand for bread, as 
illustrated in flour consumption, has fall- 
en exactly 4 per cent, compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago; on the 
other hand, the demand for oatcakes con- 
tinues to increase, the rate being 6.4. So 
that if porridge is neglected, because it 
requires to be cooked, other forms of 
oatmeal which require no cooking are in- 
creasing in demand. 

As regards baking costs per sack of 
flour, it is shown that, whereas in the 
six months ending Jan. 31 of last year the 


costs worked out at 21s 842d, for the pe- 
riod under review they had been reduced 
to 21s 242d. That figure relates only to 
bread production at the Glasgow bakery. 
There is a reduction of about 2.9 per cent 
in the cost per sack in the baking of oat- 
cakes. 


IRELAND 


Betrast, March 16.—Trade in flour 
has been very poor this week, owing to 
the heavy slump in wheat. Not only has 
this stopped all ideas of business for- 
ward, but it put a stop to any purchasing 
of spot lots or lots near at hand except 
at sacrifice prices. The drop has shaken 
the confidence of the trade in the present 
range of values, and those who had flour 
bought to come forward are anxious to 
clear out. Even some bakers and other 
users of flour have been trying their hand 
at reselling, but flour is a difficult thing 
to get rid of at present. Home millers 
are finding demand quite as poor as are 
importers; most of them are on short 
time, and find difficulty in getting deliv- 
ery instructions. 

Shipments of foreign flour to Dublin 
for the week ending Feb. 18 were 1,000 
sacks, against 2,000 the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 143,- 
000 sacks, and to Belfast for the same 
period 1,000 sacks, against 2,000 the pre- 
vious week, making the total since Aug. 
1, 150,000. 

The price for good short Manitoba pat- 
ents is 56s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, a drop of about 3@4s per sack, but 
nothing would tempt buyers; on spot 
there were resellers at about 57s, full de- 
livered terms. Export patents were 
quoted at 53s 6d@54s 3d for March- 
April shipment from seaboard, net, c.i.f., 
either port; on spot there were sellers at 
55s, landed terms, for the very best ex- 
port grades. Minneapolis flours were of- 
fered on spot at 56s, delivered, with mill 
figures at about 55s, net, c.if., either 
port. There were some offers of choice 
Oklahoma flours at as low as 53s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., either Belfast or Dublin, all April 
shipment, and some very fine soft patents 
were quoted at 53s 9d, net, c.i.f., either 
port, for April shipment, but home mill- 
ers are quoting their best flours at about 
that figure, delivered. However, it is the 
same story, whatever price is quoted, of 
no trade. 

Oatmeal is not as unsettled as flour, 
and holders generally are in a happier 
position. For one thing, the consump- 
tive demand is better, and importers and 
merchants are not overloaded. They 
have all a fair lot coming forward, yet 
the demand is good. Rolled oats are 
nominally 46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, for April seaboard shipment. 
On spot, prices are being fully main- 
tained in line with shipment figures. 
Oatmeal is quoted at about 45s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., according to mill and quality. 

Mill offals are about the same as a 
week ago. The consumptive demand is 
not big, but the small quantity made by 
the home mills is helping to keep prices 
up. Best home made white bran runs 
about £10 10s@£11 per ton in the north, 
but in Dublin the latter figure is being 
well maintained, and in country mills 
further south £11 10s is quoted. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaAM, March 16.—The sudden 
collapse of the wheat market in the Unit- 
ed States last week caused some anxiety 
here, and although there has been a 
slight recovery since, there remains suf- 
ficient ground for greatly differing opin- 
ions in respect to the future course of 
the markets in general. Locally, they are 
very dull, with a complete absence of 
buyers, and holders of goods consider it 
useless to try and dispose of their hold- 
ings at anything like reasonable prices. 

As regards imported flour, the holdings 
are very light, for with the exception of a 
few importers the trade has been selling 
from stocks regularly during the strong 
and continued rise of the market, without 
having bought any fresh supplies, pre- 
ferring to limit their turnover and, if 
necessary, to abandon their buyers to 
the care of home millers rather than get 
saddled with stocks which would only 
prove a loss when the fantastic wheat 
manipulations, recently witnessed, came 
to an end. 

This means, therefore, that the soil is 
prepared for United States millers to 
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place a part of their output. During the 
last few weeks the opening for foreign 
flour has become larger, owing to our 
home millers having secured a good), 
share of the Soviet flour orders. Our 
home mills are in a position to complete 
ly supply the home market when working 
regular hours, but any quantity sold fo; 
exportation means that much less fo 

home consumption, which must be my: 

by the imported article. 

Naturally, the American miller is not 
the only one awaiting the opportunity to 
fill up the gap thus caused, for Belgian 
flour, in the first place, is looked upon a 
being available at short notice, anc 
eliminates the risk attached to America: 
flour due to the long time taken in transi 
before it becomes available for consump 
tion. 

Home millers have not failed to folloy 
foreign markets in the matter of quot 
tions, although they did not follow the 
downward movement to the full, redu 
ing their prices to about 23.50 florins per 
100 kilos, ex-mill, without pressing for 
sales. Against this price, which const 
tutes the basis for the sale of foreig \ 
flour, the offers received during the pa t 
few days and after the sudden drop «f 
wheat values showed no great differenc ., 
and although an offer was reported : f 
winter hard wheat patent flour at $9.8), 
or 24.50 florins, this was an exceptio , 
as all other mills were asking $10@10.2), 
and some even more. 

It is possible that, if American whe | 
markets become more steady, importe 
will bring forward some American flou,, 
but not unless the price asked is in lit 
with the world’s markets. It is ther 
fore mainly in the hands of America) 
millers whether the import flour trad 
revives. 


HUNGARY 

Buparest, March 10.—A notable in 
provement in the agricultural situation 
has taken place all over the country. 
The drouth, which prevailed in tl 
autumn months, and at the beginning of 
the winter, is at last broken. Benefici:! 
rains, which especially in the Tran 
danubian districts were very copious, 
have relieved the situation. 

According to the latest report of the 
agricultural office the outlook has m»- 
terially improved, the damage caused 1) 
frost and vermin being insignificant. 
The growth of autumn sown cereals is 
quite satisfactory, and the: spell of 
springlike weather is favorable for fie! 
work. The sowing of barley and oais 
has already begun, and further rain- 
falls are desirable. 

At the end of January, our wheat ani 
flour market was influenced by the fluc- 
tuations on American markets. The crop 
prospects, which at that time looked rat!i- 
er gloomy, combined with the unsatisfa: 
tory yield of the 1924 crop and with the 
unwise wheat exports, created a situation 
in which the Budapest Corn Exchanye 
closely followed the brisk advance on tlic 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets, the more 
so as the Argentine crop outlook had de- 
teriorated. 

At the time when the May wheat n 
Chicago reached top point, viz., $2.05, tlic 
wheat price in Budapest rose to 618,0') 
crowns per quintal, whereas in July 
was quoted at only 385,800 crowns. [1 
my January report I expressed doub's 
concerning the stableness of such a” 
alarmingly high wheat price in an agr - 
cultural country which, even after a poor 
crop, is an exporter of wheat and flou:. 
The events have justified my forebo 
ings. 

When May wheat declined in Chicag) 
to $1.78, our wheat price went back t 
572,000 crowns, and at the beginning o 
this month our Produce Exchange n 
longer followed the movements in Chica 
go, where the May wheat price rose o' 
March 5 to $1.92, while Hungarian hom 
grown wheat declined further, viz., t: 
557,000 crowns. 

The reason of this declining tendenc\ 
is not only the considerable improvemen 
in the agricultural situation, but also be 
cause the flour trade has been unprece 
dentedly bad for many months. Th 
break in the rising movement in Chicago 
created a feeling of uneasiness which in 
duced traders as well as consumers to 
abstain from further purchases, ever) 
body being afraid of losing a lot of 
money on previous purchases. This re- 
fers not only to Hungary, but also to our 
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chief export markets, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. 

The Czechoslovakian government has 
purchased about 900 carloads of Ameri- 
can grain and 200 carloads of American 
and English flours at high prices, in or- 
der to possess reserves necessary for the 
regulation of home prices. These wheat 
supplies have been sold by the govern- 
ment at sacrifice prices, and the consum- 
ers are so frightened that, until present 
supplies are exhausted, they decline to 
buy flours. 

Besides the competition of English 
granular and of French flours, Germany 
is also offering flours to Czechoslovakia, 
and under such circumstances the export 
of Hungarian flour to Czechoslovakia has 
perforce come to a total standstill, the 
price of 375 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs, 
which is available for top grade flours 
delivered in frontier stations, being quite 
unremunerative to the Budapest mills. 

As regards Austria, the discrepancy 
existing between the import duty on flour 
id on wheat seriously interferes with 
e export of Budapest flours to Vienna, 
d this state of things is likely to be pro- 
racted until a reasonable commercial 
eaty is concluded between the interest- 
| countries. 
rhe price of home grown wheat being 
w cheaper than that from the Argen- 
e, the import of Rosafé wheats was 
‘onfined to some parcels only. The sup- 

es existing in the country are fully 

ficient for home requirements, and in 

‘e of the flour trade remaining so bad 
and the agricultural situation developing 
sitisfactorily, a further decline of prices 
not unlikely. Beno Scuwarz, 


y 


ROUMANIA 

Bupapest, March 10.—While in the 
years preceding the outbreak of the 
World War the old kingdom—the terri- 
tory of which was about one half of the 

ctual realm—exported yearly 150,000 
carloads of wheat, we are now witnessing 
the strange phenomenon of the govern- 
ment of Roumania being obliged to pro- 
hibit the export of wheat and of mill 
products. At the same time a maximum 
price of 95,000 lei per. carload (100 quin- 
tals) has been fixed for wheat, and mills 
ire bound to make a so-called “standard” 
flour only, which means an 85 per cent 
extraction of wheat. Flour and bread 
prices are likewise fixed, and in the case 
of necessity the local authorities are en- 
titled to requisition the wheat at 90,000 
i@l, 

It is worth while to fathom the reasons 
of such a radical change in the food situ- 
ition of a country, the newly acquired 
territories of which (Bessarabia and the 
Palatinate) are important wheat growers. 

To be sure, Roumania’s last wheat har- 
vest was unusually bad. The drouth 
which prevailed in May, 1924, had a 
most detrimental effect upon the yield 
of wheat, especially in Bessarabia, which, 
as regards quality and quantity, is con- 
sidered the granary of Roumania, while 
the important Dobrudja district also 
had a poor crop. In these districts the 
deficiency, compared with normal years, 
amounted to nearly 90 per cent. In 
Transylvania the wheat harvest was bare- 
ly enough to cover home requirements, 
even for a few months. 

According to official statistics, the av- 
erage wheat yield was only 637 kilo- 
grams per hectare (94% bus per acre), 
compared with 1,030 kilos in 1923 and 950, 
860 and 850 in the previous years. 

Also, regardless of the last poor crop, 
the agricultural production of the coun- 
try has badly declined. The actual food 
policy of the government, as outlined 
above, is bound to exert an unfavorable 
influence on the wheat production in the 
future, which is all the worse, as the area 
sown to wheat last autumn was only 
2,297,000 hectares, compared with 2,683,- 
000 the year before. 

Agrarian reform is mainly responsible 
for the decline of wheat production in 
Roumania. The whole territory expro- 
priated on the basis of the said reforms 
amounts to 5,794,505 hectares (14,300,000 
acres), and the wheat area allotted to 
peasants to 2,921,000 hectares. Large 
estates have got into the possession of 
persons who are quite unfit to carry on 
the cultivation of wheat, because they not 
only lack the necessary training but also 
the necessary means. : 

Besides, about 1,000,000 hectares of 
land have remained quite uncultivated. 






















































































































The average wheat production of the pe- 
riod 1919-23 shows a deficiency of about 
30.5 per cent, compared with the period 
1911-15. The small holders do not care 
much for wheat production; they prefer 
cattle breeding and the production of 
cattle feed. 

The constant interference of the vari- 
ous governments which were guided less 
by economic than by political reasons, 
and which in their pursuit of popularity 
sought to force down the price of bread 
by artificial means, has greatly con- 
tributed to the actual wheat crisis. To 
illustrate the arbitrary nature of such 
governmental measures, at the time when 
the maximum price of top grade flours 
was fixed at 8 lei per 2.2 lbs, that of 
bread flour was fixed at only 0.32 lei, so 
as to be cheaper than corn flour! 

The introduction of maximum prices 
for wheat and flour, of high export duties, 
as well as the prohibition of exports, 
proved to be very much out of place. 
They aimed at exerting a depressing in- 
fluence upon flour and bread prices, and 
in reality they succeeded in forcing down 
the home wheat price about 30 per cent 
under the level of the world market 
price; but, on the other hand, farmers 
found wheat production to be so unre- 
munerative that they preferred to culti- 
vate other crops. 

This state of things has at last led to a 
crisis, and the situation is summed up by 
a recent remark of C. Garoflid, an ex- 
minister of state, that “wheat cultiva- 
tion is dying in Roumania!” 

The milling industry is going from bad 
to worse. Mills are unable to obtain 
grist at the maximum price of 95,000 lei, 
while the plants of up-to-date mills ought 
to be altered to manufacture the stand- 
ard flour, which of course would mean a 
decline in milling technics. Many mills 
have been obliged, therefore, to stop 
working. 

Before the war practically all the flour 
exports went to Mediterranean countries, 
such as Greece, Turkey and Asia Minor, 
but now that American flour is in favor 
in those markets, Roumanian flour has no 
chance there. Moreover, Turkey, which 

yas an importer of Roumanian flours 
before the war, has imposed an import 
duty on flour which is three times in ex- 
cess of the duty on wheat; causing the 
Turkish milling industry to develop, so 
Roumania has lost another market in the 
East. 

Although during the past year the ex- 
port duty on flour was reduced to 28 Ist. 
per carload, while the wheat export duty 
amounted to 45 Ist., only a few big mills 
were able to export modest quantities in- 
to central European countries. The rea- 
son was a certain distrust which pre- 
vailed abroad owing to experience in 
post-war years concerning the reliability 
and uniformity of Roumanian flour, but 
these prejudices have disappeared, as the 
leading mills of Roumania are now manu- 
facturing first class flours. 

Owing to the poor crop, wheat exports 
and inopportune government measures, 
there was such a scarcity of wheat by 
November that prices rose rapidly, to the 
extent of 25 per cent within four weeks. 
The government became alarmed and 
decreed a maximum price of 95,000 lei at 
a time when the imported wheat was as 
high as 160,000 lei. The small farmers, 
who were the sole holders of wheat, took 
care to hide it, and so mills were unable 
to obtain the necessary grist; moreover, 
the maximum price decreed for standard 
flour, 12 lei would have been unremunera- 
tive, even if mills could have purchased 
wheat at the maximum price, which, how- 
ever, was and is still quite impossible. 

Under such circumstances the mills’ 
visible supplies decreased rapidly, and 
for the time being many towns are bare 
of reserve supplies. Authorities on the 
food situation of Roumania are of opin- 
ion that ere long part of the population 
will be obliged to return to the consump- 
tion of corn flour. 

Recently, also, the export of rye and 
barley has been prohibited, and the maxi- 
mum price of rye fixed at 85,000 lei. 

The agricultural situation, taken as a 
whole, is satisfactory, but the area sown 
to wheat is smaller than last year. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





Shipments of flour to South China are 
made in extra heavy single bags weighing 
gross about 50 lbs, the net contents 
weighing 49 Ibs. 
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A DARK PROSPECT 


Well, Editor, the people have spoken. 


- They told us it was Coolidge or chaos. 


Now we have Coolidge, look out for 
chaos for the next four years, for I am 
sure he and the house will not pull to- 
gether, and when they don’t there is not 
much doing. But we shall hope for the 
best and work on and till the soil as best 
we can and sell our crops and stock at 
whatever they wish to pay us and buy as 
little as we can get along with at a pro- 
tected price, and pay our taxes and inter- 
est if we can. If we can’t pay them we 
will let the mortgage take the farm and 
the tax collector drive off the stock and 
all die poor. At the rate we have been 
going for the last three years 70 per cent 
of the farmers will fill pauper graves. 
But we hope Mr. Coolidge will turn over 
a new leaf and try to help the West and 
not give it all to the eastern manufactur- 
ers. He should be godfather to the 
whole United States, and we shall hope 
and trust that he will some time think of 
the poor farmer who toils in summer's 
heat and winter’s snows to feed the world 
and gets no thanks and but little pay. 
Bristle Ridge correspondence in a south- 
ern Missouri paper. 
* . 


A MILLER’S SOLILOQUY 


All day I sit in my gorgeous den,—, 
who am boss of a thousand men. My 
enemies shake at my slightest scowl, 
and those whom I will so must sit up and 
howl. To the farthest ends of this bloom- 
in’ land, men feel the weight of my iron 
hand. 


But, oh, for the old, old mill 
Where I ground out “Hambrick’s 
Best!” 
While my ears sought the sound of the 
falls’ steady pound, 
And few were the moments of rest! 


My face is soothed with a rich cigar, 
as I ride around in a motor car. I go 
to a swell café to dine and soak my works 
in the rarest wine. Oh, nothing’s too 
good for your Uncle Jones, whose check 
is good for a million bones ! 


But, oh, for the old, old days, 

And, oh, for the old, old mills, 

Where the test of the meal was all in 

the “feel,” 

And the pay might be cordwood or 

pills! 

I’ve won the prize in the worldly game. 
My name is inscribed on the roll of fame. 
My home is stately, on stately grounds. 
I have my yacht, and I ride to hounds. 
Nothing I’ve longed for has been denied, 
—is it any wonder I swell with pride? 


But, oh, for the old, old mill 
In the dusty Punktown street! 
Where my hopes were all born, as the 
buhrs ground the corn, 
*Though I hadn’t enough to eat! 
H. E. Y. 


* . 


An..amateur radio expert is reported 
to have picked up America. This is all 
right So long as he doesn’t put it down 
any nearer to us.—Punch. 


* * 


“What kind of a looking man is that 
chap Gabbleton you just mentioned? I 
don’t believe I have met him.” “Well, if 
you see two men off in a corner anywhere, 
and one of them looks bored to death, the 
other one is Gabbleton.”—Contributed. 

* * 


Sandy and Mac decided finally to live 
up to the law of the land but, for medici- 
nal purposes only, to lay aside in the cup- 
board one quart. Sandy stood it four 
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days, and then told Mac he was feeling ill. 

“You're tae late,” said Mac, “A was seek 

all day mysel’ yesterday.”—Contributed. 
* 7: 


HER ONLY FLIGHT THROUGH AIR 

Little Nellie’s mother was entertaining 
a famous aviator. After he had finished 
a thrilling story, little daughter sighed 
deeply and said: 

“I’ve clear forgot how it feels to sail 
through the air.” 

“Why, Nellie,” said her mother in a 
shocked voice, “you were never in the air 
in your life.” 

“Gracious, mamma! Have you forgot- 
ten that the stork brought me?”—JBor- 
rowed, 

” 

Benzoylsulphonicimid is said to be 500 
times sweeter than honey. We wonder 
why this word has never been drawn to 
the attention of our sentimental song 
writers.—Life. 

* 

Uncle John: “Why, my girl, you’ve 
grown like a cucumber vine! What prog- 
ress are you making toward matrimony ?” 

Clara: “Well, uncle, 'm on the fifth 
lap.” —Tit-Bits. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 650 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 





this de- 
words 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN AND BROKERS 


We have a wonderful new 2,000-bbl 
flour mill at Kansas City, grinding 
the best hard wheat. We invite 


inquiry from salesmen and brokers 


who want such a connection and 


will work hard to establish it. We 


have many good territories ‘‘open.” 
Address 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





FEED SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Traveling salesmen 


Wanted 
selling flour or 
Buffalo 


meal, ete., in the 


grain, to carry 


our line of shipment 
millfeeds, oil 
following states: 
New York, 


part 


excluding northern 
Michigan 

New 
New Jersey, 
Rhode 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Hampshire 


Island 


Vermont, 
Address Wilson Bros., 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BROKERS WANTED 








FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


To men of proven sales ability and 
acquainted with the larger buyers 
of commercial feeds in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other good dairy sections, 
a large, reliable manufacturer of 22 
years’ standing is making an unusu- 
ally attractive offer, an opportunity 
commensurate with your ability to 
produce. Unless you can conclusive- 
ly substantiate your record of past 
performance, don’t waste our time 
or your own in answering this ad. 
We want SALESMEN—not Com- 
mercial Tourists. Give full details 
as to age, experience, etc. Address 
2497, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—BY A PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 
jobbing firm, live wire salesman to take 
charge of Seattle or Tacoma, Wash., ter- 
ritory; must be able to help finance ter- 
ritory. Address 19, cure Northwestern 
Miller, Seattle, Wash. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY EX- 
perienced engineer; good repair man; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
14, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2492, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

DEMONSTRATOR AND SALESMAN ON 
soft or hard wheat flour wishes to make 
a change; best of references; years of 
experience. Address 13, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the sales end of mil and am open for 
similar position; satisfactory references 
and detail of past experience furnished on 
request. Address 10, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like position April 15; 
acquainted in Indiana, southern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania; can give references 
or bond; will work for small salary and 
a commission. Address 1020, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

MISSOURI AND KANSAS SALESMAN 
who has represented same mill in these 
territories for past 10 years desires to 
make change for personal reasons; exten- 
sive acquaintance and well regarded by 
buyers. For details address 1021, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BROKER WANTED 


We are looking for a live repre- 
sentative for northern Michigan on 
a brokerage basis. Have well estab- 
lished flour trade in this district. 
In position to furnish full line of 
commercial feeds for mixed car 
trade. Give full details in first let- 
ter. 
St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BROKERS WANTED 


An eastern spring wheat mill, ad- 
vantageously situated, making high 
grade flour, is interested in arrang- 
ing good live brokerage connections 
in Pennsylvania. Address 15, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE OWNER OF A 300-BBL MINNESOTA 
mill is desirous of retiring and would sell 
his property at a bargain price; ample 
water power, with electric auxiliary; mill 
operated with smaller overhead than any 
similar sized plant in Northwest; estab- 
lished business and going concern; for a 
quick trade would name a price on entire 
property very much less than value of 
water power alone, including reasonable 
terms of payment. Address R. B., 2488, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR MILL IN OREGON OR 
Washington to exchange for Missouri or 
Colorado properties. Address 18, care 
Northwestern Miller, Seattle, Wash. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








PROPERLY INTERESTED PARTIES CAN 
buy this excellent mill, 500 to 1,000 bbls, 
at good figure. Good property for live 
interests. Have corn feed rig also. Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 


OREGON MILL FOR SALE—25- 
flour and feed mill, just overhauled ¢ 
in good running condition; price reason- 
able. For information address 20, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-BBL MIDGET MAR- 
vel flour mill, used only a few months, 
almost as good as new; an opportunity 
for a flour and feed miller in a good 
farming territory, serving a large district. 
Write the Miners’ State Bank, Iron River, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—COMBINATION MIXED FEED 
and corn méal mill; daily capacity 5600 
bbls corn meal, 125 tons mixed feed; ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; located at St. 
Joseph, Mo., heart of the grain belt, with 
live terminal grain market; machinery all 
in good condition; real estate very valu- 
able account located in the heart of the 
city; good retail business. Address 2495, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MIDDLE-AGED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; I am not out 
of work; have good reason for wanting 
change; lifetime experience with hard and 
soft wheat in mills of from 80 to 3,000 
bbls; can keep mill in good repair, and 
get quality consistent with wheat and 
yield. Address 2481, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER BY EXPERI- 
enced, aggressive young married man who 
has had 10 years’ successful experiencé in 
milling-in-transit, flour and corn mill cost 
accounting, income tax, exporting, buying 
and selling grain and grain products; at 
present connected with large firm, but de- 
sire change. Address 8, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR LEASE—A 100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
excellent condition, with auxiliary feed 
grinding equipment; the plant is located 
in a prosperous town in south central Min- 
nesota, surrounded by fine farming dis- 
trict; electric power at reasonable rate; 
owners not in milling business, but desire 
to keep mill operating; lessor can make 
advantageous terms as to rental. Address 
11, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SETTLEMENT OF ESTATE, PARTITION 
suit; will be sold highest bidder, at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Court House, April 20, 1925— 
A flour mill, capacity 100 bbls; feed mill; 
grain elevator, capacity 30,000 bus, fully 
equipped; W. & L. E. Ry. siding; buildings 
on large lot; paved street; heart business 
section; richest agriculture’ center of 
Ohio; enough wheat secured locally to 
operate mill; plenty grain for shipping; 
excellent opportunity grain and mill busi- 
ness; buildings without machinery pre- 
sent opportunity for wholesale grocery or 
any wholesale business; Fremont popula- 
tion 20,000 and growing. Clarence W. 
Cox, Fremont, Ohio. 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—two, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate’ shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





, Registered in the 
Trademarks ttfeqStares ana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


April 8, 1925 
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“Better in Every Way’ 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don't take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is usin 
them, who has used other brands an 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 
Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 

Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. ° 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 

WALTER HARBISON. 

If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








* Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
We have devoted our entire time 
Flour for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Provipent Cuemicat Works 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











Save Time and Money! Keep the stockings of your dust colleec- 


Cleaner. No dismantling—no wear or tear on stockings. Sturtevant Suction Cleaners doa 
more thorough cleaning job in half the time than can be done by old dismantling methods. 


* tors clean with a Sturtevant Suction 


Write for 

further 

information. 
HYDE PARK 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Paul, Paul & Moore, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 4 Security Bldg. 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in All Countries a = 


























For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Real Bargain 


Here is a splendidly equipped Rolled Oats 
and Cereal mill all ready to operate. Lo- 
cated close to source of raw materials and 
enjoying unusual advantages for wide dis- 
tribution of manufactured products. 

















